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“Speeds 
Production 


The advent of wire rope made practical the ‘‘machine handling”’ 
of heavy parts. Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope makes this 
great production aid certain, safe, speedy. 





The strength or ‘‘breaking strain’’ is Yellow Strand, the B.&B. Super-strength 


War stopped 











definite for each grade and is rigidly 
maintained by careful tests of wire and 
finished rope. Breakage through defect 
or inherent weakness being thus _practi- 
cally impossible, the men work with 
greater confidence and speed. Freedom 
from lost time due to accidents and 
for frequent rope renewal also helps speed 
production, 


All this makes for economy—economy in 
rope expense—economy of operation. 


rope, is again being made. 
the importation of the high-grade wire, 
drawn especially for this excellent rope, 
but shipments are now being received 
regularly. 


There is a grade of B. & B. Wire Rope 
best suited to every purpose. . Our 
Authorized Dealer in your locality will 
recommend the right grade for your 
purpose. Write for his name or make 
your inquiry direct. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Factories: St. Louis & Seattle 


Branches: New York & Seattle 


Warehouses: St. “peal New York & Seattle 


M3685 


Broderick é Bascom Wire Rope 
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cated by the thin rinds. 





dry other common foods. 
able as food. 


to you regularly. 


Sealdsweet oranges and grape- 
fruit are thin-skinned 


The delicacy of these Florida food-fruits is indi- 


That the outer coverings of Sealdsweet fruits are 
thin means they contain a minimum of waste material. 


They are filled with juice, finely flavored, sweet and 
aromatic, pleasing to palate and beneficial to system. 


Government investigators have found that good or- 
anges possess more units of food value per pound than 
oysters, buttermilk, beef juice, oat meal gruel and sun- ia 


Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit are the choicest 
grown in Florida's famous groves. 
fruit dealers sell these good fruits in season. 
your dealer that you wil] expect him to supply them 


This is the fifth in « series of eight ad 
tach hasizing one of the 








Sealdsweet Grapefruit Snow Pudding 

Wet six tablespoons of cornstarch with six of cold 
water. Stir into one and « half cups boiling water 
and cook till clear. Meantime mix three-fourths 
cups each of Sealdsweet grapefruit juice and sugar, 
the grated rind of one orange and two saltspoons 
of salt. Add to the hot cornstarch, let cook another 
minute and pour upon the stiff whites of three eggs. 
beating while pouring. Turn into wet mold, let 
harden; when chilled serve with custard sauce. 


Free Book, “Florida's Food-Fruits™ 
“Florida's Food-Fruits,” an illustrated book, contains To prepare grapefrun for ex» 
many other recipes for dishes made from Sealdsweet oranges ing, first cut in half crosswise. If 
and grapefruit. Ask your dealer to furnish you a free copy possible, use a sharp-pointed stee! 
or write to Florida Citrus Exchange, 628 Citizens Bank knife, After halving the fruit, 
Building. Tampa. Florida, giving your name and address cut out the core, removing any 
seeds. Insert spoon between mem- 
brane of rind and pulp, lifting the 
latter, When sugar is scarce use’ 
F“SRSA “= 





points of superiority of Sealdsweet oranges 
and grapefruit—the sixth will appear in 
this space two weeks from today. 








IMPROVES YOUR 


| ENGLISH 


| In 15 Minutes a Day 


| Sherwin Cody, the well-known teacher 
| of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students this *“‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method’ scured more im- 
provement in five than had previ- 
ously been obtained other pupils in two 
years. 15 minutes each day of YOUR 
spare time can now, thru Sherwin Cody, 
make you speak or write clearly, forcefully, correctly 
and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is because 
the methods of teaching English in school left the 
student only a hazy idea of the subject—the “rules” 
| did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin Cody's new 
| invention upsets all old standards of teaching English. 


















it overcomes the only weak point in instruction 

Grapefruit also are valu- by-mail. It accually takes the place of an instructor at 
your elbow. It assigns you lessons in Letter Writing, 

Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar, Re ading and Conver- 


sation, corrects them for you, and anticipates your ques 
tions. It even guides your paper and assigns you your 


class percentage till you reach the 100% mark. 


Good grocers and bc omenatied Free Booklet 
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our Ide ras, this bo okle t will be a revelation to you. Send 

erwin Cody’s new invention makes com- 





med of tentaeee es 7 to gain in 16 minutes of your ally spare 

time. Mail a letter or ene for this booklet, st one 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 71, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

















“Tow Werds- 


Why not be uptodate and know the new words 
and how to pronounce them correctly ? 









THE HOME 











AIRCRAFT AUTOMOBILE 


questionnaire 
einpennage dactylogram demountable 
Aviatik Bergsonism crank case 
canard Rotarian inswepl- 
blimp ukulele louver 


“The Supreme Anmorig WEBSTER: Ss 
DICTIONARY contains 


answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds 
of thousands of other words. 
2700 ec s. 6000 Ills. 
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THE GREAT 


OME thousands of years ago an un- 

known wise man founded the world’s 
first democracy. The act was simple; the 
results infinite. He left selfish endeavor 
and entered the universe of constructive 
service. 


The passing centuries have added ever 
increasing numbers to this democracy. 
Today it is the greatest of world powers; 
for it is a democracy of leadership of men 
with ideals. 


Whether these ideals lead to the building 
of a railroad, making a shoe lace, painting 
a picture or teaching the joy of service and 
the economy of justice, matters not at all. 


Man devotes himself to art, equity or 
industry; so long as he employs the basic 
principles of service he belongs to the great 
democracy. 


Europe has given the world art; we have 
given the world industry. Both art and 
industry speak all languages and aid men in 
all lands to reach a common understanding. 














Industry is now the greatest unifying 
force, but industry has only reached this 
position through the understanding devel- 
oped and distributed by advertising. Ad- 
vertising has enlarged and strengthened 
the democracy of service. 


For the past fifty years, or during the 
period of this democracy’s greatest prog- 
ress, an essential factor in its advance has 


been the house of N. W. AYER & SON, 


We have guided small industries into 
places of greater growth; and great indus- 
tries into larger markets. Through merit 
have we established our right to the title of 
Advertising Headquarters. : Through serv- 
ice have we built a reputation for making 
advertising pay the advertiser. 


What we have done in the past we can 
do yet better today. Experience welded to 
constant progress develops a creative en- 
ergy of known value. We offer this creative 
energy to any company wishing to gain a 
more honorable place in the democracy of 
service. 


mG N. W. AYER & SON 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 








DEMOCRACY 
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The all-year-round soft drink. 
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Leadership,once established, 


is strengthened and confirmed 
by its followers and imitators» 
Bevo’s leadership is proclaimed 
by the largest rear guard that 


ever followed a leader. 
Serve it cold 


Sold everywhere - Families supplied by Ae. 
grocer, druddist and dealer.~~-~ Visitors 
are cordially invited to inspect our plant. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS. 
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Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 
J. P. Morgan? Well—you are. 

When you were born Nature deposited to your 
credit in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital 
of—TIME. 

You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 

And mark well, you can exchange Time for 
Money, but all the wealth in the world won’t buy 
one additional second for a man. If it would, 
billionaires would be fighting on your doorstep, 
bidding fabulous sums for a bit of your time added 
to their span of life. 

You can trade your Time for anything the world 
holds. 

If you want Money—Success—just invest a little 
of your Time properly and the reward is yours. 

A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or 
wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge 
— Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these 
things that bring you more money and human hands 
can’t take them away from you. 

No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. 

But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being. of 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress 
—make enough money to be independent. 

Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, 
“The men you serve are in earnest.” 

Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in 
their desire to progress before they ever get in touch 
with us. And only the man who is earnestly de- 
sirous of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a 
greater Success ever gets his name on our rolls. 

JThe old business idea was to judge a man’s ability 
by the number of grey hairs in' his head. Experience 


—“‘Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man’ 


Do you know that you’re wealth¥? 


was then gained only through the actual doing of - 


things over a long period of years. 

The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 
what’s in his head—not by the color of his hair or 
the length of his beard. 

This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
gives you quickly the boiled-down, worth-while ex- 
perience of other men. In a few months of La Salle 
training you can assimilate and be ready to use the 
knowledge that it formerly took years to acquire. 

La Salle Extension University has given over a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men the short cut 
to the kinds of Specialized Training which command 
big salaries. 

Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
every day: “Salary raised 600%.” Did that man 
invest his Time wisely when he took up La Salle 
Training? 

Another member reports: “My investment in 
La Salle Training pays me 2500% a year.” 

And it isn’t work. Once you begin investing 
Time this way, you'll find it the most fascinating 
thing in the world, simply because the actual study 
is alive and interesting and the increased earning 
results it brings are so large and immediate. 

Your Time belongs to you and what you do with 
it is none of my business. 

But I do know and say that La Salle can make 
you what you want to be if you'll give us a little of 
your Time and follow the hundred and eighty-five 
thousand leaders who have blazed the way for you. 

Write today. Tomorrow means never. 


President, La Salle Extension University, at Chicago, IMlinois 


La Salle Extension University 


—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


La Salle offers. 


The day of vain regrets for educational more money for you and your family — much 
- ; iY 

opportunities lost or neglected inearly youth more money it the experience of thousands 

has passed. The United States Mail brings counts at all. The experimental stage has 


long since passed, It is a proven method and 


to your front door the specialized training offers you a path to promotion that has been 


trodden smooth by the footsteps of over a 





for instance— 


Without taking away from your evenings at 
home, experience acquired in daytime work 
can be capitalized and made to blossom into 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action 
on your part to turn it into Money. Study 
the list of courses and service on the coupon 
below. Check with an X the department 
which interests you_most, sign your name and 
mail the coupon. We will send without ex- 


a hundred and eighty-five thousand other 
ambitious men who have found success’ the 
La Salle way. 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


pense or obligation a catalog, full particulars 
and the book. “Ten Years’ Promotion: in 
One,” which of itself is worth real money. 
Getting in touch with La Salle is nothing 
more or less Chan pening measured for more 
pay. Are you ready? 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: 

“1 want men to come to me with a A 
decision, not for a decision.” And 354 
La Salle trained men are doing their own 





La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 152-R_ Chicago, Illinois 


T 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 

















= thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. 
= HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: TRAFFIC MANAG — 
2 THE STANDARD OIL CO. employs | O Training for positions as Auditors, OO training for Official, Managerial, O FOREIGN AND DOMESTic: 
2 390 men who are increasing their earning | Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive Positions. ies for positions as Rail 
= power through La Salle help. There are aa Cost Accountants, etc. a mono se ao mee : 
= ° : 1. LAW: I STTE 3 4 
= jo Bt 4 per OAD e ~ a | 0 Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. Oo [ eee an eae O Training for Business Corres- 
= ey: (J COMMERCIAL Law: spondents, Mail Sales Directors pondents and Copy Writers. 
= in the UNITED STATES STEEL ©OR- Reading, Reference and Consul- and all executive letter-writing y a a 
= : 4 ; : oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK 
& PORATION. In big corporations and tation Service for Business Men. positions ING: ‘Traini in the, art of 
= small institutions—villages and cities— all | (J EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: poresses. © Oe aot. = 
2 over America, men are turning ambition p-- By position of Head =] INDUSTRI AL MANAGEMENT ay Sele Chee aus 2 
into money by utilizing the short cyts = | = -) BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for Production Mana- [] COMMERCIAL SPANISH: _ 
which La Salle training offers. Can you aining for executive positions rs, Department Heads, and all Training: for positions as ro 
afford to stand still? in and Financial Institu- desiring training in the 48 Correspondents with’ 5 , 
= | tions. factors of industrial e' ey. speaking countries. 
= — Name Present Position Address 
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Send ThisCoupon ¢ * 





and Let Him 7 





“I Can Make You a 
Convincing Speaker!” 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER, Famous Speech Specialist 


sometime—somewhere. It may be ata dinner or other 
social function, at a political meeting, or in your lodge- 
room. Can you “say your say” confidently and forcefully ? 


Y= have been or will be called upon*to speak in public— 


Grenville Kleiser’s wonderfully practical Mail Course in 
Public Speaking takes only 15 minutes of your time daily in 
your home or office, and it teaches you quickly 


HOW Te Make After-Dinner Speeches— 

- Propose Toasts— 
Tell Stories— 
Make Political Speeches— 
Sell More Goods— 
Address Board Meetings— 
Develop Power and Personality— 
Improve Your Memory— 
Increase Your Vocabulary— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence— 
Speak and Write English Correctly— 
Earn More—Achieve More. 


There is absolutely no uncertainty—no guesswork—about 
Mr. Kleiser’s methods. We can give you indisputable proof 
of this. Mr. Kleiser has had years of experience as a teacher 
of public speaking in Yale Divinity School and other lead- 
ing institutions, is the founder and director of the Public 
Speaking Club of America and Great Britain, and is generally 
recognized as the foremost teacher of speech culture. He has 
had under his tutelage many of the best known men in the 
public eye—statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, busi- 
ness men—in fact, men and women in every profession and 
business; and much of the success which these people have 
achieved is due to Mr. Kleiser’s great ability as a teacher. 


His Personal Mail Course is his life work. Into it he has 
put the ripe fruits of his many years of experience as a teacher. 
We shall be glad to fully explain this Course to you—show 
you how it will pay you. 


Superior to Face-to-Face Instruction 


You are in a class by yourself, and can advance slowly or 
rapidly according to your own taste, temperament, and con- 
venience, because you choose your own time for study. You 
are always in personal touch with Mr. Kleiser, as he answers 
all questions which may arise immediately and clearly, and 


Send us the coupon above (or a Postal will do) for Full Information in plain sealed wrapper by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


as these answers come by mail they 
can always be referred to for your future 
guidance. 


You develop your own individuality, 
and do not become an imitator of the 
teacher. 


It does not interfere with your pres- 
ent occupation, and no one need know 
that you are taking the course. The 
surprize of your friends when you carry 
off the honors on some public occasion, 
will only be surpassed by your own sense 
of satisfaction. 


This Instruction Banishes “‘Stage{Fright”’ 


You will feel like Dr. F. G. Whiteside, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
who writes: “I have victory number one to record. I have 
twice recently been called upon to address an audience wholly 
unprepared; and when I stood upon my fect I had no idea 
what I should say, but found there—to my surprize—that 
same steady, strong stream of thought which I have found 
characteristic when writing. I now have confidence in myself, 
and am delighted with the lessons, and I like them better 
every day.” 

Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course is for every Preacher, Lawyer, 
Banker, Physician, Salesman, Teacher, Politician, Real Estate 
Broker; it is for the timid man, the unsuccessful man, and 
the man of limited education; for all ambitious men and 
women who would use the English language for “all they are 
worth” in business and social life. And the cost?—Insignificant! 


Send for Free Confidential Information 


showing how Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course will not only 
teach you how to speak without notes at dinners and meetings, 
but how it will increase your self-confidence and give you a 
good memory, build up and augment your personal power and 
influence, and improve your use of the English language. How 
it will teach you to argue effectively and winningly—to present 
a proposition logically and forcefully; how it will teach you to 
hold attention—to think on your feet. This Course will bring 
out the best that is in you, by making youa positive, clear-cut, 
convincing thinker and speaker. 


Wiil you do it TO-DAY ? 


Dept. 362, NEW YORK CITY 
















a 
Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
vate wit gifts. Master me 
of self-expression. 

your spare time rofitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
- Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ait by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 i lumes ; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \ead- 
ing magazine for IRerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
foanuscript criticism service 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
The Home School 


+t. 74 ield,Mass. - 


INCORPORATED 1904 
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” “CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
t 11,6 S, Michigan Av. Chicage 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command bi fms 
feed them. so ry yt yaa aaah ic np ey ona e 
are carping 2: Fy 10,000 a Ww 
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at heme by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free Trial 
Endorsed by 

Booklet 


in your home. 
leading Universities. 


free, Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 534, 12 F. 46th St., New York 
Spanish-french-English-ltalian 


A Well-Conducted Summer Camp 


is a good place for your Boy or Girl to enjoy 
both rest and play. Ifthe locality preferred 
is not found in the 


Digest School and Camp Directory Index 


why not write to us for information? 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The little matter of 25 cts. in stamps or coin wit 
bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints 


all the news ofthe world and tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 27th year. 
en This paper fills the bill without emptying 
the a it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 


Will bring oa whet is golag on 














the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 








the world, at the least 
‘ou —— a cua he your 
ome which is sin- 
From 
taining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 
If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
a ions everything clearly, briefly—here itis. Send 
15S¢c to show that you might like such a 
Pevbation 13 weeks. The 15c does not repay 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


votre 2 haem 
this is your meons. I 
cere, reliable, enter- 
C it le per, and we will send the Pathfinder on 
ap I THE PATHFINDER, Box 556, Washington, D. C. 





Washington has become . 
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You Can Do It! 


All things are possible to him 
who believes, says the Bible. 
New Thought shows you how 
to believe and pray aright. 

Get “The Radiant Path 


to Achievement” and read 
it for the cultivation of the 
mental attitude that pro- 
motes health, happiness and 
prosperity. This little book 
contains Kate Atkinson 
Boehme’s wonderful New 


Thought formula for the de- 
velopment of courage, self- 
reliance, and the realization 
of desires; and also Rev. 
Frederic Elias Andrews’ own 
account of his “‘ Miracle Ex- 
perience in Self-Healing,” 
which 


Works Wonders 
for those, losing their 
on life. 

we will send you “The Radiant Path to 
For 10 Cents Achievement” and a month's trial of 
NAUTILUS, leading magazine of New Though. Elizabeth 
Towne ind William E. Towne, editors. Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden and Edwin Markham among its contributors. Send 
now and we'will eo a klet more than 72,000 persons 
aave ordered, “* How to Get What You Want. 


THE ara TOWNE CO., Dept. A-32, Holyoke, Mass. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 


Editor of Nautilus grip 





Good memory is absolutely 
i Memory 


emory! I will 
pend: send you F 1 Free my ny Copy 
centra- 
Fighitos ee Free and Cones i book / 
ember names, faces,studies 
Will, Self-Confidence, ne 
ress 


Chicago 


evele 


Dicksos Wiesmon School i734 Hearst Big. 











E A BANKER 


Prepare by mail in spare time for this attractive petteo- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for ans en 
women. Send at ence for free Dock. , to 
ome a Ranker,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, ide sf 
American School of Banking, $e MeLene Bidg., és oc. 


BEA sacle ta 


C.PA. Iie td ete or 








PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND. CAMPS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WINTER AND SUMMER TERMS 
We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full infor- 


mation, will make —_ recommendation without 
rge. 


MANLIUS 


For 16 years ranked as an Honor 

a Loarnl Se hool by U.S. Govern- 
Jo other school has an 
equal record. 

St. John’s School, Manlius, 

just opened 














has 
its new $125,000 
dormitory. This permits enroll- 
ment of additional students on 
or about February rst. 

boy receives individual 2 
tion, yet has the advantage of 
being trained with other virile, 
ambitious students. This com- 
bination of individual and group 
training moulds the strong broad 
minds thet the country cogreath 
needs. Manlius boys make good. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. Excellent equipment. 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Senior Unit R. Junior School for 
boys of ten and over. For booklet and information address 


B-ig. Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., Box 101, Manlius, N. Y. 














Missouri Military Academy 
With 'new $75,000 fireproof barracks and new building 
for younger boys is the best equipped military school 
in the Middle West conege Scnpeaters, Business and 
Music. Catalogue. Addre 
ASS'T SECRETARY 


Worcester Academy 


250 Boys Rates $700—$900 


Filled to capacity last September. More than 200 boys 
turned away. Registrations now being accepted for 1920 
and 1921. Unexpected vacancies occasionally permit 
immediate admission. Write the Registrar for catalog. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., Principal 
Worcester, Mass. 


MEXICO, MISSOURI 








Montezuma Mountain School 
BOY BUILDING 
Los Gatos California 


Self-government; “training for mental power, not mental 
tank capacity; outdoor life the year round among Santa 
Cruz redwoods, 1500 feet above the sea. Grammar school, 
high school (university accredited). 





STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get 
my big new FREE book and speciai rate. Largest and most 
successful school in the world, curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The Voice Made 


Learn SING 3 


| Harvey Sutherland, Educational Bidg., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








Send 2-cent Stam 
for tig a Booklet, 
D,’ 











Suggestive and Informing Articles 


Divine and Human Responsibilities—The Ministry to 


‘the Deaf—The Preacher and the Industrial Situation— 


The People’s Rights in Waterways and Waterpower— 
The Sphere of Woman. 

See Homiletic Review for January. 30 cents per copy. 
$3.00 pcr year. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, - New York 








A New Right-Hand Help for Writers and Speakers 


Fifteen Thousand 
Useful Phrases 


A New Book for Building the Vocab 

This is a practical handbook of felicitous phrases, lt 
ing similes, and literary, commercial, conversational 
terms for the embellishment of speech and writing. 
Grenville Kleiser has designed the book for the conve- 
nient use of business men, public speakers, writers, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, students and all persons 
who wish to write and speak the English language with 
facility and power 
In gathering the material for this book Mr. Kleiser has 
drawn freely from the great masters of English, includ- 
ing Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Browning, Carlyle, De Quincey, Newman, 
Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson, Tennyson, Arnoid, Kingsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton, George Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Zawthorne, Emerson, Irving, Longfellow, Lowell 
Mabie, and many living writers. 

There is an fneqresting Introduction by Frank H. Vize- 
telly, Litt.D., .. and a practical plan of study by 
the author. 

It is believed that this is the only book of the kind so 
far ee and that it will fill a distinct and valuable 
need. It will be a useful supplement to the dictionary 
and regular book of synonyms. 

r2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.60 net; $1.72 postpaid. 

PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box Y. 
2 8ist year. College Prepar 
Carson Long Institute atory. Business. Junior 
courses. Separate modern Junior building for boys under 
13 years. Healthful country location. Terms: $360 and up; 
Juniors $295. Boys taught how to learn and to live 
Carson LonG INSTITUTE 


The Hedley School ~ ee sey a teatity md. 





vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. anes Hep.ey, M.D., Resident Physician. 


RS. J. ROGER HebLey, (N. Jniv.), Prin. 


GLENsmDE, ad (12 miles from Phila. 


School for Exce Sr Children 
Every facility in a beautiful su surban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are unable 
to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domestic 
Science for older girls. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


HOME 














Courses in more 


than — a 
are nbycor- 
STUDY sssss-= 
The Runiversity of C 
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STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with tull particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4269 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Sargent Camp for Girls 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
For illustrated catalog, address 
CAMP SECRETARY, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


LANGUAGE 


ON ALL PHONO 
**Like learning a tune—and as easy.’’ Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct accent and pronunciation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
War has created unlimited opportunttios for oo 
wee new languages. Pre . ge gow 6 to 
= rease r jusiness 
_— "Fecommen ded by sre in leading oad vad 
ite for Booklet an ree 
THE URGE PHONE METHOD 
902 Putnam in Building 2 W. 45th St., 





QUICKLY 







LEARNED 
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N.Y. 
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Dixie--The Land of a Million 
and a Quarter Motorists 


There are over a million and a 
quarter automobile owners in 
Dixie. 


Think of the wonderful field 
that these 1,250,000 car owners 
offer to the accessory manufac- 
turer. Think of 1,250,000 men 
seeking, Bas saving, labor savin3, 
comfort bringing, appliances for 
their cars. 


Think of 1,250,000 men, all 
consumers of tires, chains, seat 
covers, jacks, tools, carbureators, 
tire pumps, wind shield cleaners, 
tar removers, polish, tops, carbon 
removers, ~asoline, oils, etc. 


Think of 1,250,000 motorists 
in a fi ld which has hardly been 


what you manufacture, no matter 
what you sell, you can expect to 
find a profitable market in the 
South for your product, a market 
which is ready and eager to 
absorb a biz, proportion of your 
output. 


Look at your distribution map 
and see if you are $ettin}, your 
share of the business below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 


There is not a manufacturer 
who can afford to neglect the 


South. 


There is not an advertising, 
campaign which can afford to 
leave out any of these newspapers, 
which cover the South thoroughly 
—economically. 


touched. Ask any newspaper on this list 


for any detailed information you 
may desire on “the land of a mil- 
lion and a quarter motorists.” 


Don’t stop there. Motors mean 
money; and money means 
sales possibilities. No matter ° 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Contd. 


ALABAMA GEORGIA—Contd 
Birmingham Age-Herald Augusta Chronicle Charleston News & Courier 
Birmingham Ledger Augusta Herald Charleston Post 


Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Greenville News 

Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 

Spartanburg Journal & Carolina 


Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS Asheville Citizen Spartan. 
Ft. Smith Southwest American 5 at _— —— 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 4 TENNESSEE 


Chronicle 


FLORIDA Charlotte Observer Chattanooga News 
Jacksonville Florida Metropolis Durham Sun Knoxville Sentinel 
Tampa Times Greensboro News Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Tampa Tribune Raleigh News & Observer Memphis Commercial-Appeal 

Raleigh Times Memphis Press 

GEORGIA Winston-Salem Twin-City Sentinel Nashville Banner 
Albany Herald SOUTH CAROLINA Nashville Tennessean & Evening 
Athens Herald Charleston American American 


(PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA) 
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HY DON’T YOU insure yourself against those mortifying memory-lapses that so often interfere with what 
you want todo? Avoid the annoyance of leaving your umbrella on the train or forgetting to mail your letter! 


You need not be uncertain of a telephone number or a street address. 


You can remember faces and associate them 


with the right names—always be sure of the hundreds of facts, little and big, that you are needing every day. 


Make your memory dependable. 










































THIS COURSE IS FOR YOU 


to make you more efficient in your 
own sphere — business, society, or 
school. You need it! 


The Man with Ready{Facts 

Clinches the Sales 
This method will tend to make the 
salesman absolutely certain of hisnum- 
bers, prices, terms, etc. It will help 
him to keep clearly in mind every 
prospect’s name, address, character- 
istics, and other details that so often 
are vitally connected with the clinch- 
ing of a sale. 


When You Face Your 
Audience 
from the platform and feel a hundred 
or a thousand eyes upon you, where 
is your speech? Have you every fact 
and statement where you want it when 
you want it? Only the trained mem- 
ory can be depended upon to carry a 
speaker successfullf through his ad- 
ress. 


Prepared for the Manager’s 
Hurry-Call 

When he sends fo® you without a 
moment’s notice and requires infor- 
mation you are responsible for—some 
figures, contract terms, dates, or other 
record details—can you give it? The 
Berol course enables you to keep your 
wits on every detail of your work so 
that any point is easily remembered. 


The Executive 

Must KNOW 
Doubtful conjectures do not carry the 
weight of confident, positive state- 
ments in his board meetings and im- 
portant interviews, or in his routine 
work. No matter how much varied 
detail he must remember, the Berol 
training will show him how to keep in 
mind all valuable facts orderly ar- 
ranged and easily accessible. 


Proof Unquestionable 
“Your course is splendid. It is so 
easy, too. I suppose that is because 
it’s so interesting and applicable— 
that’s the beauty of the course to me. 
It seems the principles can be applied 
even before they are learned perfectly. 
Any person in any business or profes- 
sion should be immensely benefited by 
your system of memory-training.”"— 
Ray R. Smith, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, California. 


above—but at home, in your leisure moments, "under 
conditions of your own* choice. 


The Untrained Memory 
Is Unsafe 


It is a dangerous handicap to 
the man in his busit.ess — to the 
woman in her home and social 
life—to the student in his school 
work, and it results both in em- 
barrassment and in actual loss. 
If your memory is untrained, it 
will fail you just when you need it 
most—during an important inter- 





view, in the*middle"of a speech,fat 
some time when instant informa- 
tion isdemanded of you. And this 
is an unnecessary disadvantage. 
Your memory can be quickly and 
easily trained to dependableness, 
so that it will always serve you 
—and with no interference with 
your present occupation, 


This Man Will Make 
Your Memory Strong 


William Berol has the most won- 
derful memory in the world. He 
can instantly give the population 
of any place in America of over 
5,000; every important event and 
date in the world’s history; the 
dates of birth and deathof all the 
great men of history. He has 
300,000 facts and) figures filed 
away in his brain—and he can 
find any point in an instant. He 
willaid you inattaining a “‘forget- 





proof” ‘memory. His memory 
was no more powerful, no more 
controllable than your own, 
but TRAINING. worked! won- 
ders. You can have the same 
training that developed his for- 
merly poor memory into its pres- 
ent marvelous ability,” to make 
you more efficient in your work. 
And you can acquire it‘ easily in 
spare moments. By all means 
investigate this at once. 


Send This Coupon Today 


For Free Information 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York _ 
Send me by mail particulars of the Berol Mail Course in Memory 


Training and Mental Efficiency. 


Dig. 1-3-20 


You can train it quickly, easily, surely, by the same method, with the same 
wonderful results as the, class of Business Men shown 





AN;EMERGENCY MEMORY 


for every one—for YOU. This re- 
markable man will train you to be 


practically ‘‘Forget-Proof. 
Success 
for the Club-Woman 


is closely connected with her ability to 
remember accurately the points of her 
speech, the detai’ . of her report, the 
names and faces of her fellow members. 
She needs Berol training—it will make 
her always sure of her facts and give 
her invaluable self-confidence. 


The Student Must Remember 
His Lessons 


if he would make any real progress in 
school. The simple principles of the 
Berol system will train him to remem- 
ber infallibly facts and formule he 
needs. This is the best kind of prepa- 
ration for winning success in exami- 
nations and for retaining permanently 
the knowledge gained by study. 


A Good Memory 
for the Minister 


Every Pastor knows the importance of 
keeping accurately in mind the faces, 
names, and addresses of his church- 
members. This is where the Berol 
system will prove its immense value 
to him, in addition to its help in re- 
membering unfailingly the details of 
his sermon. 


Make Your Reading 
| Worth While 


You can make your reading a source 
of permanent profit if you will train 
your mind to grasp and retain all that 
is of value in your book. This system 
will enable you to place, without hesi- 
tation, characters and quotations as 
well as to;memorize passages quickly 
and easily. 


Proof Unquestionable 


“Your system is the finest and most 
resultful that I have ever studied, and 
I have subscribed for and studied 
quite a few.""—Carl Johnson, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“I regard your method of memory- 
training as excellent. If properly fol- 
lowed it will produce remarkable im- 
provement in all students.”"—Dr. V.P. 
McIntosh, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Portland, Me. 
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A New MUELLER 
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Fixture for the Kitchen 


The MUELLER Sink Combination E-3025, here illustrated, makes kitchen 
work easier and kitchen hours shorter. For washing or rinsing dishes use the 
hot water spray; for cleaning fresh vegetables use the cold water spray; for 
cleaning the sink use the hot water spray; you can draw either hot, cold or 





tempered water trom either the spout or the spray at any time. 
Ask your plumber to install this MUELLER Fixture in your kitchen. It 


will last a lifetime. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


_ When you build, or remodel your home, 
you want brass plumbing fixtures that can 
be relied upon year after year to give you 


efficient service. 

To insure this, instruct 
your architect, contractor 
and plumber to specify and 
use only MUELLER Fix- 
tures—the standard of ex- 
cellence for over three 
generations. 

A complete installation 
of MUELLER Fixtures may 
cost you a few dollars more 
originally, but will save you 
from frequent annoyance 
and expense for repairs. In 
the end MUELLER means 
economy. 


MUELLER Fixtures are madeof Muellerite 
—a special metal containing 85% pure cop- 
per, that resists both wear and corrosion. home. 





: 7 Point Supremacy 
: of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 
7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 














Muellerite takes a finer finish and holds 
a heavier nickel plating than common 
brass—which contains less than 60% 


copper. 

MUELLER Fixtures are 
designed upon simple lines 
and are easily kept clean. 
They are finished with the 
precision of a scientific in- 
strument. 

Write today for the 
MUELLER “Portfolio of 
Modern Homes,” illustrat- 
ing clever architectural fea- 
tures, and showing the 
comparative cost of 
MUELLER Fixtures 
with the ordinary kind. 
Also ask for “Dependable 


Plumbing,” a book that illustrates in a 
practical way the plumbing ot the average 
Both are free. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St, 


San Francisco, 635 Mission St., 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
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WILL UNSCRAMBLING THE 


HILE EVERYBODY CONCEDES that the volun- 

W tary dissolution of the so-called Meat Trust is a 

conspicuous victory for public opinion and Attorney- 

General Palmer, the average man and his wife are more interested 

in knowing whether it means a reduction in their grocers’ and 

butchers’ bills. ‘‘The campaign against the ‘Big Five’ has been 
part of the Government’s cam- 


| 


PACKERS REDUCE PRICES? 


which may be substituted for meats will now be taken entirely 
away from the packing interests, and real competition will 
ensue which must sooner or later insure to the public benefit 
in the matters of prices.” 


Senator Kenyon, who was a “‘trust-buster” under the Taft 
Administration, points out that the packers ‘‘were building the 
the 


greatest monopoly country 





paign against the high cost of 
living, and this is the test by which 
it will be judged,’’ remarks the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, which fore- 
sees a possibility that higher in- 
stead of lower prices may result. 
“The consumer doesn’t care a 
snap of his fingers about the 
dissolution of a trust unless it 
means lower prices or better 
quality, or both,” affirms the New 
York Globe, which sees ‘‘no reason 
to believe that the withdrawal 
of the packers from all lines except 
meat and dairy products will bene- 
fit the consumer an iota.”’ ‘‘When 
we recall the result of unscram- 
bling Standard Oil we feel no 
impulse to cheer over the un- 
packing of the packers,’’ remarks 
the Chicago Evening Post, pub- 


Isnt he 
yeatioes “though? 








has ever known,” and declares 
that Mr. Palmer “has done a good 
piece of work.” ‘‘I am convinced 
that it will bring material benefits 
to the consumers of all food-prod- 
Senator Kendrick, 
joint author of the Kenyon-Ken- 
drick bill to regulate packing- 
houses. And he adds: “It is, 
in my judgment, the most telling 
blow that has yet been delivered 
against the high cost of living.” 
The packers themselves, how- 
ever, are not so confident about 
the effect on prices. In answer to 
our interrogation on this point 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour telegraphs 
us that ‘‘it is impossible to fore- 
cast the probable effect the dis- 
solution will have upon the high 
cost of living.” Mr. Louis F. 
Swift agrees that “it is impos- 


” 


ucts.” says 


Wf. 








lished in the chief center of the 
packing industry. Mr. Alfred W. 
McCann, food expert of The 
Globe, describes the dissolution as 
“a prodigious hoax”; and the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger hints that the packers may have “‘handed Mr. Palmer 
a large and bitter lemon.” 

“The price of meat is within the control of the people them- 
selves,” said the Attorney-General in announcing this dissolu- 
tion, which, he explains, ‘establishes the principle that no group 
of men, no matter how powerful, can ever attempt to control the 
food-table of the American people.’”’ And he telegraphs us that— 


“The practical benefits to the public will come from opening 
up the channels of trade in food lines to competing producers 
and distributers of food freed from the menace of the all-powerful 
packers’ organization. Heretofore, the public has been unable to 
foree down the price of meats by using substitutes for meats 
because the meat interests were in a position of dominance in 
the market of the substitute. The packing interests had obtained 
such a firm foothold in the grocery and other unrelated lines of 
business that the public was being constantly forced from the 
frying-pan into the fire, both handled and controlled by the 
packers, Production and distribution of the necessaries of life 


SOMEBODY MUST HELP HIM STOP. 


sible to say exactly what effect 
the segregation of some of our 
interests will have on the cost 
of living,” but he goes on to say: 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


“‘ At best it will be gradual and difficult to measure. Since we 
have not combined with other packers to manipulate prices, and 
since there has been competition in the sale of our products, 
that part of the decree which is to enjoin us from combining with 
other packers to restrain trade will in no way affect our opera- 
tions. Because we are an independent unit in open competition 
with each of the other large packers and with the hundreds of 
small packers throughout the country, the decree in this respect 
will merely strengthen existing law, which we are following to the 
letter. Our willingness to withdraw from operations which 
were not illegal in any way and for which there was ample 
economic justification was due to the desire to overcome preju- 
dice and unrest which still linger in some quarters.” 


Mr. Thomas E. Wilson answers our question with the following 
telegram: 


“The packers have agreed to discontinue handling so-called 
grocery lines, which have been confined principally to canned 
fruit and vegetables, preserves, coffee, etc., and inasmuch as the 
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total business of the five packers mentioned in these lines was" 
less than 3 per cent. of the total wholesale grocery business of 
the country, the effect to the consumer remains to be seen. 
Wilson & Co. disposed of their grocery lines some months ago, 
and I. have from the inception been in sympathy with the 
Attorney-General’s attitude, as it was apparent, regardless of 
the economic effect, the general public felt the larger packers 
were covering too much scope in food-production and dis- 
tribution. I believe it incumbent on all, as well as a patriotic 
duty, to bow to the will of the majority of the people. The 
ownership of markets, stock-yards, stockyards-terminal rail- 
roads, and market newspapers is immaterial so long as they 
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THE CAMPAIGN TO BRING DOWN THE COST OF LIVING. 


—Hartman in the Kansas City Star. 


are conducted for the best interests of the publie and not at all 
necessary to the suecessful conduct of the packing business, as 
evidenced in the ease of Wilson & Co. ” 

Mr. E. A. Cudahy writes us that ‘‘there is considerable diffi- 
culty in forecasting the probable effect of the dissolution pro- 
ceedings on the high cost of living,” but he goes on to analyze the 
situation as follows: 

“The price*paid for the live stock is the greatest factor in the 
wholesale prices charged by the packers. The consumers’ 
requirement from the retailer of a costly service and the center- 
ing of the public demand on the choice cuts which represent but 
a small proportion of the total weight of the meats from the 
animal are the next most important factor. The wholesale 
prices have declined something more than 30 per cent. within 
the last three months. 

“The terms of the Attorney-General’s adjustment are far- 
reaching. It may be that the exclusion of the packers from 
handling certain lines of business will in some degree relatively 
increase their expenses of doing business, and that prices will 
therefore be affected upward. 

‘‘On the other hand, the adjustment which has been made 
with the desire of avoiding any appearance of opposition to the 
Government and of accommodating the business of the individual 
companies to the views of the Government may meet with such 
publie approval as will tend to build up a better understanding 
and good will toward the industry. If this should be the ease, 
as it is hoped, then the more satisfactory conditions may largely 
offset otherwise increased costs. 

“Sinee eighty-five cents out of each dollar received by the 
packers from all the products derived from all the animals is 
paid out for the live animals themselves, it is obvious that a 
radical reduction of prices immediately would involve the live- 
stock producer in losses. In the long run this would lead to 
restricted production, and the public would undoubtedly suffer.” 


Edward Morris, president of Morris and Company, is quoted 
by the St. Paul Dispatch as saying: 
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“Our handling of staple groceries was sound economically 
and in the interests of the public generally, because our opera- 
tions in these lines utilized our present facilities during the slack 
season, furnished the retailer excellent service, and reduced our 
overhead operating expenses. If this business is to be taken 
away, either the live-stock producer must get less for live meat 
animals or the .consumer must pay more for meat.” 


The dissolution ‘‘will not tend to reduce prices on packing 
products,” but will ‘‘help to increase and perpetuate the mono- 
polistic powers” of the “‘ Big Five,”’ is the opinion of Mr. Francis 
J. Heney, who conducted the Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
cent investigation of the packers. In a statement given out in 
Los Angeles he says: 

**Tt will accomplish less than nothing, and amounts to a com- 
plete surrender of the rights of the general public, and will help 
to increase and perpetuate the monopolistic powers of the 
five big packers and to continue their oppressive profiteering 
against both producers and consumers. It will accomplish the 
dissolution of the five big packers in form only and will be even 
less effective than the judicial dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company has proved to be. 

“Tt will not tend to reduce prices on packing products. It 
will relieve the big, packers from their fear of criminal prosecu- 
tions and encourage them to continue their audacious attacks 
on the Federal Trade Commission, which is the only govern- 
mental ageney thus far that has dared to interfere with and de- 
nounce their boldly asserted monopolistic prerogatives.” 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, telegraphs us that the earlier “dissolutions” of the Steel 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, and other such combinations afford little 
ground to suppose that the people will enjoy a reduction in 
living costs as a result of the Beef Trust dissolution. 

The unscrambling of the “Big Five,” suggests the Chicago 
Tribune, may prove ‘‘a competitors’ rather than a consumers’ 
victory.”” Contemplating the increased value of Standard Oil 
stock since the dissolution of the trust and the soaring prices of 
gasoline and other petroleum products, the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle remarks that ‘‘if the effect of the new arrangement 
is as beneficial as it was in the ease of Mr. Rockefeller, the 
Armours and the Swifts will never have any oceasion for disliking 
Mr. Palmer.’’ The Boston News Bureau pictures the packers 
“‘with heads bowed on sleeve before Uncle Sam, pushing their 


tongues in their cheeks to keep their faces straight.”” For 


“They will have no longer any responsibility for the price of 
packer products, wholesale or retail, and the expense of doing 
the business after the dissolution will, of course, be greater and 
the margin of profit will be larger. As usual the public will pay 
the bills and the politieians may go about for a time with pouter- 
pigeon breasts. But the people will never again see as small a 
margin between the farmer and the distributer as has prevailed 
in the past.” 

That trust dissolution is not the solution of the high cost of 
living problem is also the opinion of the Milwaukee Journal, 
which remarks: 

“* Decentralization of power does not necessarily mean re- 
auction in prices. At the present time the forces that are 
keeping prices up are under production of necessaries and over- 
expansion of credit.” 

The packers themselves have always maintained, the Balti- 
more Star reminds us, that if they ceased packing “‘side-lines”’ 
and dealing in by-products, food prices would rise. At any rate, 
concedes the Newark News, ‘‘the first effect is not likely to be 
lower prices to the public.”” ‘‘We can not see that limiting the 
packers’ business to meat is going to have any appreciable effect 
on the consumers’ pocketbook,” says the Wichita Beacon. The 
New Orleans Times-Picayune thinks there is excuse for the 
publie’s skepticism about ‘‘the effects of government action 
upon the cost of living,” and pleads that ‘‘it must be forgiven 
for failing to wax enthusiastically hopeful.” To the New York 
Tribune, which notes the packers’ claim that their vast and 
efficient organization made it profitable for them to do business 
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on a one or one and a half per cent. margin, ‘‘it looks as if the 
unmerging is not a victory for either producer or consumer, but 
for middlemen.”’ Victor Berger’s Socialist Milwaukee Leader 
argues that even if prices now decline, they ‘will be higher be- 
eause of this trust-busting stunt than they would otherwise 
be’’; and he adds, of course, that the only real remedy is public 
ownership of the packing business. 

Turning to the agricultural press, we still encounter warnings 
against expecting too much in the way of lower prices as a result 
of the packers’ dissolution. Thus The Drovers’ Jovrnal, of 
Omaha, a great packing center, is convinced that ‘the action of 
the packers will have little influence on the live stock and meat 
markets; supply and demand will determine prices much the 
same as they have always done.” ‘‘Since the packers’ books 
show a profit of only a fraction of a cent on each pound of meat 
handled, the Government’s action can not lower the cost of 
living except at the expense of live-stock producers,’’ remarks 
the Chicago Prairie Farmer, which continues: 


‘Farmers can see little in the Attorney-General’s action that 
will help either them or the consumers, and they fear it will 
prove as hollow a victory as the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company. They are especially apprehensive that the dissolu- 
tion decree will delay or prevent the passage of the Kenyon Bill, 
which provides for real packer regulation.” 


The limitation of the packers’ activities ‘will be a warning to 
those who attempt to control the earth and the fulness thereof,” 
but “will not be a sufficient or immediate cause of lowering the 


cost of living,”’ says the Dallas Farm and Ranch. In Des Moines 


Wallaces’ Farmer foresees no appreciable reduction in living costs 


as a result of the dissolution. It says: 

“The consumer would have been better off had the packers 
been permitted to go ahead in their concentration of business 
under well-considered government supervision. The agree- 
ment of the packers to keep out of the retail-market business 
destroys hope of eliminating wasteful distribution. Live-stock 
producers will be pleased with the agreement of the packers 
to give up their interest in stock-yards, terminal railways, and 
market papers, but there is no reason to hope that this will 
make fluctuations in prices less violent.” 

From the same Iowa city Successful Farming assures us that— 

“The action of the packers in reducing their activities in food 
control is a good thing, whether they were guilty of violating any 
law or not. It will relieve the public mind to know that the 
nation’s food supply is not under the domination of any one 
body. . . . However, there are grave doubts in our mind as to the 
effect this may have on the immediate reduction in the cost of 
living.” 

There are optimists as well as pessimists among the journalistic 
interpreters of the Attorney-General’s victory. Thus the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, published in a packing center, welcomes 
“the first successful attempt ever made to curb the power of the 
packers’ combine,” and predicts that ‘‘ provided examination is 
made at intervals to determine the good faith with which the 
packers comply with the decree, a substantial measure of relief 
for the small competitor and the public is almost certain to be 
afforded.” ‘‘From our hearts we congratulate Mr. Palmer,” 
says the Wichita Eagle, on having ‘‘‘ busted’ the most gigantic 
combination and the most dangerous big-business menace that 
ever has stood beneath the sun.” “Even if fulfilled but par- 
tially,” declares the Washington Post, the dissolution ‘will be 
fruitful in results that will be felt in the pocketbooks of every 
householder throughout the country.”’” And in the Raleigh News 
and Observer, owned by Secretary of the Navy Daniels, we read: 


’ 


‘What the effect will be on the cost of living it is hard to say. 
It would seem, however, that the retiring of the packing concerns 
from their side-lines would greatly promote competition in those 
lines, and competition tends to lower prices, of course. On this 
Mr. J. J. McLaurin, president of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, who ought to be well advised, says the 


benefits of the government decree to which the packers have 
submitted will be enormous.” 

The Department of Justice, summarizing the agreement with 
the packers for the dissolution of the meat trust, says: 

‘Under this decree the defendants are compelled, in brief: 

“‘1. To sell, under supervision of the United States District 
Court, all their holdings in public stock-yards. 
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“2. To sell, under the same supervision and in like manner, 
all their interests in stock-yard railroads and terminals. 

“*3. To sell all their interests in market newspapers. 

“4. To dispose of all their interests in public cold-storage 
warehouses, except as necessary for their own meat products. 

“5. To dissociate themselves forever from the retail meat 
business. 

**6. To dissociate themselves forever from all ‘unrelated 
lines,’ including wholesale groceries, fresh, canned, dried, or salt 
fish; fresh, dried, or canned vegetables; fresh, crusht, dried, 
evaporated, or canned fruits; confectioneries, sirups, soda-water- 
fountain supplies, etc.; molasses, honey, jams, jellies, and pre- 
serves; spices, sauces, relishes, etc.; coffee, tea, chocolate, 
cocoa, nuts, flour, sugar, rice, and cereals (with an exception to 
be noted); bread, wafers, crackers, biscuit, spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, macaroni, cigars, china, furniture, etc. 

‘7. To abandon forever the use of their branch houses, route- 
ears, and auto-trucks, comprising their distribution system for 
any other than their own meat and dairy products. 

**8. To submit perpetually to the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court under an injunction forbidding all the 
defendants from directly or indirectly maintaining any combina- 
tion or conspiracy with each other or any other person or per- 
sons, or monopolizing or attempting to monopolize any food- 
product in the United States, or indulging in any unfair and un- 
lawful practises. 

“The decree further prohibits that jurisdiction is perpetually 
retained by the court for the purpose of taking such other action, 
or adding at the foot of the decree such other relief, if any, as 
may become necessary or appropriate for the carrying out and 
enforcement of the decree, or for the purpose of entertaining at 
any time hereafter any application which the parties may 
make with respect to this decree.” 
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LEADING PERSONAGES ON THE BUFORD’S PASSENGER-LIST. 
From the reader's left to right—Emma Goldman, Ethel Bernstein, Peter Bianki, Alexander Berkman. 














SHIPPING LENINE’S FRIENDS TO HIM 
i ie OLD ARMY TRANSPORT BUFORD joined the 


company of the world’s famous ships when it sailed out 

of New York Harbor at early dawn on Christmas Sunday 
with its load of alien anarchists and radical agitators under 
sentence of deportation from our shores. ‘‘Soviet Ark” is a 
eommon phrase in the head-lines, and the New York Evening 
Mail observes: ‘Just as the sailing of the Ark that Noah built 
was a pledge for the preservation of the human race, so the sail- 
ing of the Ark of the Soviet is a pledge for the preservation of 
In its way, says the Boston Transcripi, the sailing 


“cc 


America.” 
of this ship ‘‘with its cargo of undesirables” may prove ‘“‘as 
epoch-making as the immortal voyage of Columbus.” Yes, 
but in a very different way, say the deported radicals and their 
friends, who eall it the end of the old America, which was an 
asylum for political refugees, and the beginning of an America 
which is imitating the tyranny of the Czars. But by a much 
larger body of opinion, represented by government officials, 
Members of Congress, and a considerable portion of the daily 
press, it is taken in connection with the House of Representatives’ 
unanimous passage of a bill strengthening the Government’s 
power to deport radical propagandists and the conviction of 
twenty-seven I. W. W.’s in Kansas as the beginning of serious 
warfare upon dangerous enemies of our institutions. 

When the Buford left New York it carried 249 of the ejected. 
One of the three women on board was the veteran anarchist, 
Emma Goldman. The male radicals, in the New York Tribune’s 
words, ‘‘are all that remain of hundreds of undesirable agitators 
rounded up in country-wide raids in November.” The best 
known of them was Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman’s 
close associate, who tried to kill Henry C. Frick some years ago. 
The other outlaws, in the New York Sun’s phrase, ‘‘include 
conspirators of various types’”—‘‘Bolsheviki, anarchists, In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, Communists, and members of 
the Union of Russian Workers.” In the Pittsburg Post’s em- 
phatic language, “‘they made the unholiest cargo that ever left 
our shores.” At the time of the sailing of the Buford came 
assurance from the Department of Justice that more will follow. 
According to the New York World, already one group of alien 
radicals consigned to the next board is on its way to New York; 
“more than two thousand aliens will be deported within the 
next two months” and “‘the plans are to continue deportations 
until the Department has considerably lessened in number the 
60,000 Reds who, Attorney-General Palmer says, are in the 
United States.” 

Americans, says the New York Times, ‘‘were slow to believe 
that in this asylum of the opprest of all the world, the formerly 
opprest would be quick to become oppressors; that they would 


abuse the hospitality that weleomed them; that they would 
thank the United States for opportunity, equality, freedom, by 
seeking to destroy opportunity, equality, freedom.’ Well, 
continues The Times— 


‘Americans know the revolutionary aliens now. They are 
determined that these soldiers of disorder shall be driven out. 
The Federal authorities are now working earnestly and seriously 
to catch and deport them. Last week the House passed unani- 
mously a bill making even more comprehensive and severe the 
act of 1918 providing for the deportation of all varieties of alien 
revolutionists, anarchists, believers in sabotage, violence, 
assassination, and their aiders and abettors. Those guilty of 
not merely the overt act, but advocacy of the destructive and 
murderous doctrine, the propagandist in the press, the helper 
with the purse as well as the maker of the bomb, are subject to 
deportation under this measure which, presumably, will pass the 
Senate with the same unanimity. There will be law enough, 
if there is not now, to deal with these public enemies. The 
Federal authorities, if ever they have been remiss in this respect, 
are now acting with a vigor which the American people heartily 
appreciate and sustain.” 

Papers in all parts of the country unite in congratulating the 
country on the departure of these unwelcome guests. It is 
time, asserts the St. Joseph News-Press, ‘‘ that this class of cooties 
be taught to feel that the American mind is firmly set against 
further trifling with sedition and sabotage.” ‘‘These are times 
for severity,” insists the Missouri paper, and the Philadelphia 
Inquirer agrees that instead of expressing any feelings of sym- 
pathy for these exiles such as would be natural in a Christmas 
season, ‘‘ we should be at the task of jailing every native who sees 
Red and deporting: every alien who is possest of a fiery brain.” 
“The faster they are jailed and sent out of the country the 
better it will be for the American people,’’ the Providence 
Journal remarks. The argument for deportation is strongly 
summed up by the Los Angeles Times in these words: 


“Until the present radical agitation subsides public prudence 
dictates the apprehension and deportation of all foreign rebels 
and agitators, Russian, German, English, or Sinn Fein. There 
are at present 14,000,000 unnaturalized Europeans in America; 
and at least 7,000,000 can neither speak nor read the English 
language. These peoples, once divorced from their false leaders, 
may become good American citizens. But as long as foreign 
agitators are permitted to disseminate their lying propaganda 
these foreigners will remain a menace to American institutions 
and American lives. For this condition there is a remedy; and 
the Government should not hesitate in this crisis to resort to it. 
Send the alien Russian rebels back to Russia, the alien Hungarian 
rebels back to Hungary, the alien German rebels back to Ger- 
many—and the alien Irish rebels back to Ireland. We certainly 
have sufficient troubles of our own just now, and we should not 
be further harassed by emissaries of the misnamed Bolshevik and 
Trish republics.” 


The Jewish Morning Journal, which is considered representa- 
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tive of the more conservative sentiment of the New York East 
Side, thus explains the deportation policy to a reading public 
largely made up of aliens and children of aliens: 

“The alien ‘Red’ is not wanted here; his philosophy and his 
propaganda are not desired, and he is being apprised, as sharply 
as it can be made clear to him through acts and through the law, 
that if this country is not good enough for him he is invited to 
go, as quickly as possible, to the countries he believes are being 
governed better.” 

But however necessary the deportation of these particular 
aliens, the Springfield Republican and New York Globe warn us 
not to expect too much from the deportation policy. They see 
no need of worrying about the spread of anarchy in this country 
and doubt whether the banishment of a few aliens will instan- 
taneously allay our share of world-wide unrest. The New York 
World calls attention to the conviction in Kansas City, Kan., 
of the twenty-seven members of the 1. W. W. for conspiracy 
against the Government as proof that there are plenty of laws 
to deal with dangerous agitators if they are only enforced. The 
Evening World reminds us that harsh measures are likely to 
arouse sympathy for the victims, and it believes that we shall 
eventually discover ‘that the only means of meeting the prev- 
alent unrest is to understand it,’’ and to remedy the real wrongs 
and explain away the imaginary ones. The deportation of 
anarchists to Red Russia is set down by the Washington Post 
as a ‘‘serious mistake,” which enables anarchists who were prac- 
tically harmless here to join the staff of Bolshevik leaders in 
Russia and to carry on from Russia effective warfare against the 
existing order in all countries. The Houston Chronicle protests 
against a policy of dumping our disturbers in Europe; “‘we might 
just as well try to stop typhoid fever by sending bad milk or bad 
water to another market.’’ If an undesirable alien commits a 
crime here he should be punished here, insists the Texas daily, 
and “‘if he deserves to be thrust forth from American society he 
deserves to be thrust forth from general society.” 

A similar argument, tho leading to a somewhat different con- 
clusion, is made by the Socialist New York Call. If the men and 
women deported were criminals they should have been and 
would have been punished by the criminal law; but as a matter 
of fact, says The Call, they are deported “because of their opin- 
ions—opinions that are in conflict with the medieval reactionar- 
ies who for the time control the political and intellectual life of 
the nation.’’ The Call wonders if we are not “evolving Czarism” 
here, and notes ‘‘a remarkable similarity in the evolution of 
policies related in this hunt of ‘Reds’ with the development of 
the same policies under the Czars.” All that is needed to com- 
plete the analogy is, we are told, ‘‘the transformation of northern 
Alaska into a penal colony for the internment of political 


prisoners with a corps of jailers and gendarmes to serve as brutal 
task-masters.” 

Radicals of all shades of opinion, as the New York World 
notes, have united in condemning the deportation of the Russian 
Reds. Mr. William Z. Foster, organizer of the steel strike, said 
in Chicago: ‘This country is in the grip of a ‘white terror’; if 
the restrictions on emigration were removed you would sce the 
tide of labor flow from this country back to Europe.” 
Lee, a New York Socialist Alderman, confesses to feeling as a 
native American ‘“‘a certain chagrin that my country should 
imitate the methods of the Czars.’’ Another prominent Socialist, 
Mr. Julius Gerber, says that deportations increase discontent 


Algernon 


instead of decreasing it; “the Czar could not save his throne by 
deporting people to Siberia, and just as little can the capitalists 
save themselves by these deportations.’ 

Assertions from radical sources that the deported aliens are 


: 


“going to their death,”’ or are being treated inhumanely have 
been specifically denied by the authorities. While the Buford 
sails with sealed orders, the newspaper correspondents hear that 
it is bound for some Finnish port whence Emma Goldman and 
the rest can be given safe conduct to Bolshevik territory. The 
Buford will carry provisions enough to last 500 people for sixty 
days. There are Red-Cross nurses to take special care of the 
women of the party. Those deported were given opportunity 
to get plenty of warm clothing, which, according to most news 
dispatches, was done. It is also said that most of these people 
were well provided with funds. No chances, apparently, are 
being taken in connection with the safety of its ship or its officers. 
The crew are armed and will have the assistance of a guard of 
soldiers. The route and destination of the vessel are being kept 
secret as a precautionary measure. 

As the Buford sailed through the morning mists of Christmas 
Sunday some of her passengers, according to a newspaper man 
who was on hand, went away ‘openly defiant and threatening 
revenge; a somewhat larger number appeared glad in anticipa- 
tion of their return to their native Jand; but for the most part it 
was a silent, thoughtful crowd.” In a parting statement re- 
corded by the New York World, Emma Goldman said: 

‘“*T do not consider it a punishment to be sent back to Soviet 
Russia. I consider it an honor to be chosen as the first political 
agitator to be deported from the United States....... 

‘“‘T am prepared to assist the Soviet Government in every way. 
I am not going to stop my work as long as life rests with me. 

““My most important work is going to be to form the Russian 
Friends of American freedom, which will be a society to carry 
on a propaganda in America. I consider that 1 am still an 
American. Deportation is the beginning of the end of the United 
States Government. The Government has signed its own death 
warrant.” 























“THE SOVIET ARK.” 


The United States army transport Buford, carrying 249 Russian “‘ Reds” as America’s Christmas present to Lenine and Trotzky. 














A PLAN TO MAKE TWO IRELANDS 


"T= MAKE TWO IRELANDS GROW where only one 
grew before might hardly seem to be an ideal solution of 
the Irish problem from the standpoint of the English, 
who for generations have had their hands more than full with 
one Ireland. But strange to relate, England seems to be the 
only place where the Lloyd George dual Home-Rule plan for 
Ireland wins any great popularity. The Northcliffe papers like 
it as not ideal, but decidedly worth trying. The Daily News 
points out that it gives Ireland ‘‘greater autonomy than she 
has ever enjoyed since she lost her own Parliament”. The 
proposal, in The Daily Telegraph’s opinion, will commend itself 
everywhere ‘‘as a just and fair tender of self-government.” 
Yet those most concerned, the Irish people, both north and 
south, as represented by their press and other spokesmen both 
in the old country and in America, are apparently inclined to 
reject the plan in advance. The Secretary. of the Irish Labor 
party dismisses it as ‘‘ unworthy of serious consideration.’’ George 
Russell, the Irish poet, sees “nothing in the proposals calculated 
to produce reconciliation.” The Dublin Evening Telegraph 
calls the Lloyd George measure ‘“‘a political cynic’s sad joke at 
the expense of the nation which he has thrown into chaos.” 
Three-quarters of the Irish people, declares the Unionist Irish 
Times, will reject this bill, the principles of which ‘‘are hateful 
alike to Unionists and to Nationalists.’”’ In Ulster the Belfast 
News-Letter, mindful of the recent attempted assassination of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, asks if the Government is ‘‘going to 
yield to a demand for self-government under pressure of a 
campaign of assassination and terrorism.” Ulster, say the eorre- 
spondents, fears the plan as meaning eventual “domination by 
the Sinn Fein.”” A press correspondent in Cork cables the Uni- 
versal Service that at the present time “‘the Nationalists will 
not consider a partition, neither will the southern Unionists,” 
while ‘‘ the Sinn-Feiners will agree to nothing short of a republic.” 
President de Valera of the ‘‘Irish Republic’ has stated his 
belief ‘‘that this new parliamentary plan is nothing more than 
another attempt of British politicians to fool the Irish people.” 
The Irish in this country are equally unfriendly. John Devoy’s 
Gaelic American viciously ‘attacks what it calls in a head-line 
“Lloyd George’s Still-Born Twins.” Ireland, concludes this 
paper, ‘‘won’t have his bastard Home Rule or his twin mice 
and will stand firm for the Irish Republic, which is the only 
possible solution of the Irish question.’”’ The plan for giving 
Ireland a northern and a southern parliament is denounced as 
“mutilation of the Irish nation,” by The Irish World (New 
York), which predicts that the Irish people ‘‘will inform Lloyd 
George and his Orange coadjutors that Ireland is a nation, one 
and indivisible, and that as such she will never consent to the 
mutilation proposed in the substitute for the Home-Rule Act 
on the statute-book.” 

As the New York World sums it up, ‘‘Ireland greets Premier 
Lloyd George’s Home-Rule proposal with disdain.’”’ Ulster, 
it says, ‘‘wants only union without conditions; Sinn Fein will 
have nothing less than absolute disunion.” Other American 
papers despair of any solution of the Irish problem for some 
time to come. The New York Herald thinks that Sir Horace 
Plunkett was right when he said the other day that no plan for 
Ireland ‘‘evolved in England by Englishmen would ever be 
effective.” 

But the New York Evening Post agrees with Premier Lloyd 
George when he says that the settlement of the Irish problem 
fis not to be found in the enactment of a Home-Rule scheme, but 
in its operation. The trouble, it says, is not that Ireland’s ills 
are past remedy, but that a thoroughgoing remedy has never 
been tried to the point of being actually applied. It bids English- 
men shake off that ‘‘paralyzing fatalism” which is so common 
among them when they talk of their sister island. How, asks 
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The Evening Post, can the assertion that the Irish question is 
hopeless be maintained until the attempt to refute it has been 
made? And the New York paper continues in this hopeful and 
practical strain: 

“Tt may be that the institution of a single parliament at 
Dublin would mean revolt in Ulster. It may be that southern 
Ireland would refuse to accept self-government without Ulster. 
But neither to Ulster nor to southern Ireland has the challenge 
been definitely presented. It would have been better for the 
Irish people if one scheme or the other had been tried. There 
might have been serious trouble, but a measure of wisdom would 
have been bought by the experience, and a large measure of re- 
sponsibility would have been shifted from the shoulders of the 
British people, where it does not belong, to the shoulders of the 
Irish people, where it does belong. 

_ “Lloyd George’s duty is to pass from words to action. There 

is overwhelming British opinion—Liberal and Labor as well as 
Conservative—for the Premier’s basic principle that full inde- 
pendence for Ireland is out of the question. It is for Lloyd George, 
therefore, to rally his majority for putting into effect the scheme 
he has outlined—a legislature for south Ireland, a legislature for 
north Ireland, and authority vested in the two legislatures to 
effect a union when they so desire. Will Sinn Fein reject the 
partition of the country? Sinn Fein has rejected British rule 
altogether. Will coercion be necessary to put the scheme into 
effect? Coercion is now being practised in Ireland. Better a 
strong hand that attempts to cure than a strong hand that rasps 
GNM WOUMGE. . sso 

“‘As for the partition of Ireland, seemingly involved in the 
Lloyd George proposals, there is every reason to believe that the 
separation will not be permanent. The pull of historic habit 
and of economic forces will draw the two sections together if 
once the passions of the moment can be demobilized. The Ger- 
man Empire had its origin in a Zollverein, an economic union. 
The two unwilling partners in Ireland, divorced on account of 
temperamental incompatibility, may yet be reunited by the 
bonds of a common economic interest.” 


In his speech outlining the Home-Rule Bill, the British Premier 
emphasized the fact that in spite of the Sinn Fein agitation and 
the disorders in Ireland, Britain would never consent to complete 
separation. He also emphasized the analogy between the powers 
of the two Parliaments in his plan and those of the States in the 
American union. On separation he said 

“T think it is right to say, in the face of the innuendoes put 
forward from Ireland with apparent authority, that any at- 
tempt at secession will be fought with the same determination, 
the same resource, and the same resolve as did the Northern 
States of America. 

“Tt is important that this be known not merely throughout 
the world, but in Ireland itself.” 

Mr. Lloyd George appealed for fair consideration of the new 
plan, insisting that the question to-day is not who is to blame 
for past mistakes but who can settle the problem. Looking 
around, he ‘‘can find no section in Ireland that will accept any- 
thing but the impossible, and in the circumstances the British 
Government must take the responsibility for offering what wis- 
dom and justice dictate.” 

The main feature of the Lloyd George dual Home-Rule plan 
include the establishment of two Parliaments: one for the South, 
one for the North including Ulster. These bodies have the option 
of creating a single legislature for Ireland with all powers not 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. The Irish representation 
at Westminister is to be reduced to forty. Each of the two 
Irish parliaments is to have taxation powers, patterned on those 
of the American state legislatures, but Britain retains income 
and profit taxes, customs, excise and postal service. Each 
House is to control local matters and preserve law and ofder, 
except for the higher judiciary and the Army and Navy. Ire- 
land is to “‘ have advantage of all duties and taxes in excess of a 
fair contribution to the Imperial Government,”’ now estimated 
at about $80,000,000 a year. If the United Irish Parliament 
comes into being, it may expect to receive additional grants of 
power under the Crown, but any attempt at secession will be 
put down with a firm hand. 
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WOOLEN INDUSTRY TO HIT H. C. L. 


N APOSTLE OF LOWER LIVING COSTS appeared 
at Lawrence, Mass., on December 17, the day on which 
the world was scheduled to ‘“‘come to an end.”” William 

M. Wood, president of the American Woolen Company, is the 
apostle, and among the crowd of twenty thousand mill-workers 
which greeted him, held up his automobile, and persuaded him 
to tell them of his plan to erect a ten-story cooperative depart- 
ment-store in order that mill employees might buy the neces- 
saries of life at cost, were many who 


editorial writers’ mill. In turn they challenge Mr. Wood to 
produce figures io prove his charges, and intimate that, when he 
once thoroughly understands the handicaps under which the 
retailers are struggling, he will abandon his cooperative project. 
That the American Woolen Company is a tremendously rich 
and powerful organization; that it earned $28,000,000 in 1917- 
18, and that it is fully capable of putting the plans of its presi- 
dent in force, is brought to the attention of the publie by the 
New York Evening World, which sent a staff correspondent to the 
seene. The company could buy in large quantities for cash; 

it could take away 20,000 customers 





had participated in the textile strike 
of 1912. At that time they were de- 
eidedly hostile in their attitude; on 
December 17 they greeted Mr. Wood 
as their economie savior. What were 
the feelings of the merchants of Law- 
rence who virtually were accused of 
profiteering by Mr. Wood is not 
known, but since he is the captain of 
the largest industry in New England, 
and is commonly known, according to 
the New York Evening World, to have 
the reputation of never starting any- 
thing which he can not finish, it is 
evident that prices on foodstuffs, coal, 
and clothing in Lawrence must be 
reduced to a reasonable basis or Mr. 
Weod will build a store and sell every- 
ing at cost not only in Lawrence, but 
in all other New England towns in 
which the American Woolen Company 
has mills—fifty in all. Evidently his 
spirit has little in common with the 
animal which grows his product. 
The Boston Herald quotes Mr.Wood 
as saying, ‘‘I have no desire to estab- 
lish a store in Lawrence unless I find 
it to be necessary for the happiness 
and welfare of those who work for our 
company.” After the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics had found the cost 
of living to be higher in Lawrence 








WILLIAM M. WOOD. 


“When a worker is granted an increase in wages and 

finds that prices have gone up in proportion, it repre- 

sents what I call the industrial cat chasing its tail, 
and that is what I propose to stop.” 


from the retailers of Lawrence and so 
has the merchants between ‘the two 
horns of a dilemma,” says The Eve- 
ning World. One newspaper makes 
this ingenious suggestion: ‘‘The Law- 
rence merchants might reply that, 
unless the price of woolen clothing 
is reduced, they will establish woolen 
mills. 

What Mr. Wood intends to do ean 


‘ 


” 


be done by ‘‘any solvent industrial 
corporation, and should set men to 
thinking,”’ the Columbia (S. C.) State 
tells us, and goes on: 

“The significance of this warning 
should not be lost on persons outside 
of Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Wood’s 
company is not the only industrial 
concern in the country having the 
capital and men at command to earry 
on a mercantile business if it appears 
necessary to the successful conduct of 
manufacturing. If overhead charges 
of the retailer be so great that he 
ean not sell, save at tremendous 
profits, it may be that a wealthy cor- 
poration may enter the retail busi- 
ness without incurring these heavy 
charges.” 

The Pittsburg Gazette-Times is ‘not 
certain that the proposed remedy will 
prove effective,’ but says ‘“‘we do 
know that cooperative buying is on 
the increase in this country, and is 








than in forty-three other cities east 

of the Mississippi, and when, upon an investigation by Mr. 
Wood, it was learned that certain merchants in Lawrence 
raised their prices whenever wages in the mills were increased, 
Mr. Wood issued an “ultimatum” to the merchants of the city. 
His object, he declared, was to ‘‘stop this business of the indus- 
trial eat chasing its tail.””, Among other things, he said, accord- 


“cc ? 


ing to the Boston Herald: 


“You must agree, I think, that this situation is intolerable. 
The employees ask for higher wages because the cost of living 
absorbs all they receive for their work. When the mill responds, 
apparently the workman is no better off, because his increased 
wages are absorbed by advanced cost of living. This ‘vicious 
cirele’ can not continue. 

“It is up to you, the merchants of Lawrence, to provide some 
way to stop it. I will help you all I can, but primarily the job 
is yours. If you can provide some way to take our city off the 
list as the most expensive city to live in in the United States, 
and to prevent the increase of wages being absorbed by an in- 
creased cost of living, I have no doubt you will do so. 

“If you give it up and admit that you can not do it, I shall 
myself be compelled to try to do it. At least I shall try to pro- 
tect and maintain the rights of the employees of the American 
Woolen Company.” 


Merchants of Lawrence naturally resent the charge that they 
have been profiteering, and the unfavorable comment through- 
out the country which ensued once the news became grist in the 


bound to grow under the pressure 
of economic conditions unless established merchants are wise 
enough to adopt measures for holding their trade.’”’ The 
Baltimore News mentions the hotel in Chicago which volun- 
tarily reduced its rates, and declares that “‘initial action by 
somebody is necessary before any progress can be made” in 
solving the high cost of living problem. 

Several papers point out that the ‘‘industrial experience of the 
company store has never been satisfactory,’’ and say the plan of 
Mr. Wood’s is open to criticism because it will be possible later 
to bring pressure to bear upon the employee in order to get his 
trade. The Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner remarks that the $28,- 
000,000 profits of the American Woolen Company ‘‘may not be 
profiteering, but it is a tidy little sum,’’ and reminds us that 
‘people living in glass houses should not throw stones.” The 
Examiner also adds that if the company, ‘‘owning fifty mills, 
is so very anxious to cut the cost of living, it might begin at 
home,” in which case ‘the benefit would not be solely for its 
own employees.” 

No matter what the outcome of the Lawrence affair may be, 
it has served to call attention to what appears to be a sincere 
attempt at solving the high cost of living problem. While 
government officials at Washington have been talking and plan- 
ning for months to this end, Mr. Wood suddenly conceived 
what seemed to him a feasible plan, and acted immediately.” 
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NATION-WIDE TRACTION TROUBLES 


NLY TWO OF THE LARGEST CITIES in the United 
() States are now enjoying peace in their local electric- 
railway situation. Such is the astounding statement 
of Mr. Harlow C. Clark, expert economist, and editor of Aera, 
a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of the electric 
railways. Cleveland and Cincinnati are the two fortunate cities, 
and Los An; ‘les and Toledo, according to press reports, seem to 
be in a fair way to settle their differences upon a basis similar to 
those of Cleveland and Cincinnati, namely, service at cost, some- 
times known as the Tayler plan. If such a miracle should come 
to pass in Toledo, where recently the population either walked 
or rode in ‘‘jitneys’” for a month while the traction interests 
and the politicians locked horns, then what the Kansas City 
Post terms ‘‘the knottiest problem in municipal life to-day” will 
have been solved. 

A list of the large cities where traction troubles exist would 
be in effect the names of the largest cities in the country. Efforts 
to bring about an understanding between the electric railways 
and the people have been made in such cities as Akron, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Duluth, Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, 
Seattle, Kansas City, Newark, San Francisco, and dozens of 
others, yet the desired results have not. been accomplished. 
Altho it would seem from Cleveland’s experiment, which was 
successful even during the war, that the problem could be solved 
by the service-at-cost method, Minneapolis voters administered 
an overwhelming defeat to a similar proposition for that city. 
This leads the St. Paul Dispatch to believe that the citizens of 
St. Paul would vote down the same plan, even tho “‘the street- 
ear service is hopelessly inadequate, and may be expected to grow 
progressively worse.’”” Neither of the Twin Cities has any al- 
ternative, and the St. Paul traction company faces a deficit for 
the year of half a million dollars, according to The Dispatch. 

That the Tayler plan is something more than a mere theory 
is pointed out by the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, which has 
been able to observe the workings of this service-at-cost plan 
in the neighboring cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati: 

‘*Detroit business men are behind a movement to solve their 
traction problem by adopting the Tayler plan that has been in 
operation in Cleveland for years. They have studied the plan 
and watched the results. It has brought good service and ade- 
quate extensions and betterments as uhey were required. It has 
kept the rate of fare as low as could be, based on service and six 
per cent. income on the actual investment. It is private owner- 
ship under public control. It has been successful thus far in 
avoiding the temptations of private ownership and has been free 
from the ills of municipal ownership. It has made the service 
one equal to daily needs, and has made the investment sub- 
stantial and apparently secure. 

“The Tayler plan contemplates a real appraisal of the property 
so dividends are to be earned on the exact value of the property. 
The stockholders get six per cent. on their investment, and car- 
fare is fixed at the lowest figure that will earn’ operating cost 
and the dividend. Detroit business men are weary of the 
troubles that have come from the unsettled condition and want a 
permanent settlement.” 


The Mayor of Detroit, however, a former partner of Henry 
Ford, does not think favorably of the Tayler plan; will not even 
listen to it, according to the Detroit Free Press: 


“The Mayor and his backers stand in a position of great re- 
sponsibility and obligation. They have throttled the one promis- 
ing, sensible movement for betterment or settlement of the 
street-car question made in Detroit in a great many years. It 
is now squarely up to them to provide a substitute for what has 
been killed. And this substitute must be something more 
than a scheme founded on some preconceived notion.” 


It is evident from many sources that there is a psychological 
aspect to the electric-railways problem. First, Secretary Baker 
termed the nickel fare a ‘‘ psychological necessity,” and now the 
Newark Evening News, in an editorial on the Minneapolis situa- 
tion, asserts that ‘“‘the controlling factor in the defeat of the 


franchise was public antagonism to the street-railway company.” 
The News then continues: 


“The majority of the voters were willing to hit the trolley 
management between the eyes, regardless of the fact that the 
blow meant the rejection of the best system for controlling the 
street-railway service that has yet been devised—the service-at- 
cost plan that has been so successful in Cleveland in keeping 
fares at the minimum and giving the maximum of service.” 


It might be said, in passing, that the Tayler grant, under 
which the Cleveland railways operate, provides for a decrease in 
fare when the interest fund reaches $700,000 and an increase in 
fare when the interest drops below $300,000. At the present 
time Cleveland riders can purchase six tickets for a quarter; 
transfers can be obtained for one cent each. This offer, however, 
did not appeal to the voters of Minneapolis. The Tribune of 
that city endeavcrs to explain the situation: 

“Notwithstanding the vote we are still firmly convinced that 
the ordinance submitted was a good proposition for the city and 
should have been accepted. Its rejection leaves the city with 
no prospect of improved service for an indefinite period, prob- 
ably a long period, unless this proposition can be revised in some 
manner for reconsideration at the polls. 

“It is obvious that the defeat of the ordinance was caused by 
a large class of citizens who went to the polls to register their 
doubts, rather than their convictions.”’ 


From statements made before the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission, which was appointed by the President to make a 
careful study of the electric-railways situation, it would appear 
that the railways are not in an enviable condition. Some of the 
things they have to contend with are: A rise in the price of 
materials since 1916 of more than 100 per cent.; a rise in wages 
during the same period of about 120 per cent. ; refusal of investors 
to risk their money since security values have shrunk; seven 
millions yearly needed for extensions and improvements. At 
present the industry is capitalized at about six billions of dollars; 
there are 44,000 miles of track in operation, and about 300,000 
men are employed, according to the figures of the Commission. 
In a brief filed with the Commission, its counsel recently advised 
against public ownership, and said that it is necessary to re- 
establish credit in the industry, in order to attract private capital 
and enterprise. The New York Commercial comments upon the 
brief as follows: 

“Two things are necessary to the reestablishment of credit. 
First, a legal assurancé both of the integrity of the investment 
(by which is meant the return undiminished to the investor at 
the end of the period of its public use) and the assurance of a fair 
return during the period of its public use; and secondly, a favor- 
able public attitude toward the enterprise. 

‘‘The committee suggests as a proper legal protection to the 
investment the indeterminate franchise, providing that the com- 
munity or a grantee of the community may at any time take 
over the property upon the payment to its owners of an agreed 
upon value, and such statutes and ordinances as will provide a 
flexible automatic rate of fare based upon the cost of service, 
including a fair rate of return, and a further reward based upon 
efficiency in operation which will act as an incentive to economy 
in operation.” 

Various reasons for the precarious condition of electric-railway 
companies in general are set forth by newspapers in different 
sections of the country. It seems that in Lawrence, Mass., the 
street-railways refused for several days to operate their cars in 
competition with autobuses, which the company said created 
a deficit in its accounts. That the jitney does make inroads 
upon the earnings of traction companies is proved by the state- 
ment of the chairman of the public trustees of the Bay State 
trolley system in Massachusetts that ‘‘the jitneys took away 
annually from the street-car system about $2,400,000, and if 
the company could secure that traffic it would be able to reduce 
fares everywhere it operates.” 

Seattle has come forward with a plan to regulate jitneys, re- 
quiring them to be operated only in districts not served by the:' 
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street-railways. In Newark and Hoboken is to be found the 
same sort of public hostility shown in the election which defeated 
the Tayler plan in Minneapolis. Jitneys race through these 
New Jersey cities by hundreds. The Newark Ledger asserts 
that ‘the unpopularity of the Public Service Railway Company 
is the only thing that causes the public to tolerate the jitney as 
we know it.’’ Continues The Ledger: 

‘‘Any city commission or any city executive who lend them- 
selves to the Public-Service scheme of eliminating jitney com- 
petition without giving something better and cheaper are 
courting quick retirement, either 


WHY MILWAUKEE INSISTS ON BERGER 


FTER “THE BOUNCING OF BERGER” by the House 
of Representatives had been hailed with some satisfac- 
tion by the non-Socialist press, Mr. Berger’s own paper 

retorted that if they would keep their eyes on Milwaukee they 
would shortly see ‘‘Berger bounce right back into Congress.” 
And now that he has been reelected in the Fifth Wisconsin 
District by a majority of nearly 5,000 over Henry H. Bodenstab, 
the Democratic-Republican fusion candidate, the papers are 

predicting still another bouncing. As 





through the RECALL or at the first 
election following such action.” 


At a recent convention of auto- 
motive engineers at Akron, one of the 
engineers seriously advocated the sub- 
stitution of motor-buses for street-cars, 
citing the suecess of the London motor- 
bus. The Wichita Eagle publishes 
part of the paper dealing with the 
street-car problem: 

‘London is a good example. Its 
streets are narrow and crowded, but 
they carry more transportation than 
any city over here. What has hap- 
pened to London will happen over 
here—the survival of the fittest, and 
the street-car must be driven off the 
streets. 

‘“‘Street-car companies can not 
profitably make extensions and care 
for the outlying districts. First, the 
street-car company’s original outlay of 
capital is big and extensions cost huge 
sums. The street-car company keeps 
the residents within its fare-zone 
limits; the street-car concentrates the 
population and this keeps rents up and 
keeps the cheap land outside idle.” 


Commenting upon this rather un- 


usual view, The Eagle significantly 
adds that ‘‘from all this it would ap- 


pear that the gentlemen who are talk- 
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“YOU GOT NOTHING OUT OF THE 


EXCEPT THE ‘FLU’ 
ing about higher fares and lower ser- 
vise are playing with a dangerous sort the voters of the 


of fire. From other cities it is re- 


ported that a rise in fares, even to 








AND PROHIBITION,” 

Said Victor Berger to the people of Milwaukee, and 

Fifth Wisconsin District reelected 

him to Congress despite his conviction under the 
Espionage Act. 


the Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
it, “‘it will be worth going to Wash- 
ington to see the artistic boosting Con- 
gress will give him.” ‘Presumably 
thrown out again,” 
Then 


his constituents may again reelect him 


Berger will be 


agrees the Helena Jndependent. 


as the Middlesex voters reelected John 
Wilkes every time the House of Com- 
mons threw him out, observes the New 
York Times, and “this game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock may keep up for 
years to come if the district remains as 
inveterately opposed to American in- 
stitutions as it is now.”’ Nor do Mr. 
have illu- 


Berger’s any 


sions about his chance of being seated 


supporters 


by the present Congress; but they are 
inclined to make the best of the situa- 
tion. The Socialist New York Call, 
for instance, noting the prediction of 
Chairman Dallinger (Rep., Mass.), of 
the House Elections Committee, that 





the House will repeat its former action 


in the Berger case, refuses to be 


downeast, and says: 


“Should Berger be again unseated, 
he should be again nominated and 
elected. We think that this game of 
in-again-out-again extended over a 
number of years would enable Berger to 
serve the masses of the country better 
than to have him lost among the 
nonentities working in the national 


WAR 








eight cents, is not a panacea. In St. 

Louis, for instance, the Louisville Courier-Journal points to a 
deficit of approximately eighty thousand dollars for the first 
month during which the street-cars were operated upon the basis 
of eight cents fora single fare. Referring to high fares in Chicago 
and low fares in Philadelphia, this newspaper declares that results 
in both cities show ‘‘that the higher the fare the fewer fares 
collected.”” The Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, which has 
evinced rather unusual interest in the traction problems of the 
country, thus comments upon the effect of rising street-car fares: 


“The problem of urban transportation is far more than a 
mere matter of dollars and cents. It has to do with the daily 
life of all the people living in a community. A few cents dif- 
ference in street-car fare may determine whether a family of 
moderate means will spend its life cooped up in a hot, close, and 
often unhealthy tenement district, or will find a home for itself 
in the suburbs, where there is a chance for fresh air and natural 
surroundings. The city street is not the natural home for 
growing children. The open spaces make the best citizenship. 
The development of attractive suburbs means much for the 
physical, mental, and moral life of the people of the future, and 
a community can do no better thing than to assure cheap, quick, 
and easy transportation from its more crowded centers to the 
outlying territories, in which its people, or as many of them as 
possible, can rest and sleep and amuse themselves under health- 
ful conditions.” 


legislature.”’ 

Altho Victor Berger is one of the outstanding figures in the 
Socialist party, the Buffalo Evening News is by no means the 
only newspaper to insist that his campagin was ‘‘not a Socialist 
campaign at all.” One of our readers in Milwaukee wrote a day 
or two before the election to say that “if Berger does get in in 
this district, it will not be plain and honest Socialism that elects 
him, but antiprohibitionism and*pro-Germanism.”’ Press cor- 
respondents point out that Berger polled some 24,000 votes to 
his opponent’s 20,000, whereas the paid-up membership of the 
Socialist party in the district is about 5,000. A Milwaukee dis- 
patch to the New York Times? notes that ‘‘Berger came out 
against the Prohibition Amendment, which earned him the sup- 
port of wet leaders,’ while “others saw in him an opportunity 
to register their protests against the high cost of living, and rail- 
road-workers withdrew from the Bodenstab organization be- 
cause he would not favor the Plumb plan.” A glance through 
copies of the Milwaukee Leader (Soc.), published during the 
campaign, seems to confirm these statements and also shows that 
Berger made a strong appeal to the pacifist and German vote. 

The larger vote for Berger is attributed by the Milwaukee 
Journal (Ind.) to the support of the German Americans. Every- 
one knows, it says, ‘‘that there are thousands of men in the dis- 
trict who are aggrieved because the United States did not aid 
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Germany by laying an embargo on-arms and munitions of war, 
because the United States did not let Germany violate its sov- 
ereignty at will, and because in the end the United States, in 
defense of its freedom, dared to take up arms against Germany.” 
The Wisconsin-News, which has been recently acquired by Mr. 
Hearst, says, however, that the Berger vote did not come from 
any particular class: ‘‘He carried the rural districts as well as 
the city wards, where the labor vote controls; he carried Anglo- 
American wards as well as those where the German-American 
element predominates.’”’ This paper looks upon the non- 
Socialist support of Berger as a protest vote. Against such 
things as ‘‘the curtailment of the right of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly”; against ‘“‘coercion” and “repression” and 
“espionage” and “‘investigation’’; ‘‘against the propaganda of 
racial and class antagonism which certain newspapers and or- 
ganizations have launched under the guise of partiotism”; 
against ‘‘patrioteering, profiteering, prohibition, and high living 
eost.’”” The Republican Milwaukee Sentinel agrees that a heavy 
“protest vote” swung the election: 

“Thousands of voters in the district neither knew nor cared 
much about Mr. Berger himself, but did harbor a pronounced 
grouch on the subject of the high cost of living, of prohibition, 
of the losses and discomforts caused by the unconscionably 
long-drawn-out fumbling with the coal strike, of the spec- 
tacle of futility and disorganization in Administration circles at 
Washington.” 


Victor Berger agrees that his triumph “‘can not exactly be 


called a victory of the Socialist party,’’ and in a postelection 
editorial in The Leader he tells the country just what he thinks 
it does mean. It is, he says, ‘‘a fair warning to the powers that 
be—in Washington, New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and else- 
where—that the climax has been reached, that the common 
people can not be driven further, that ‘the worm is beginning to 
turn.’’”’ If the powers that be heed the warning, and work 
for a better understanding with the masses, then, we are told, 
“this election may turn. out to be a good thing even for the 
capitalist class.” But if they are so ‘‘drunk with power and 
blinded by greed and stupefied by fear’’ as not to heed it, then, 
of course, according to Mr. Berger, ‘‘this election may prove 


. only the first rumbling of a coming revolution.” 


But whatever glory Milwaukee may have acquired in Socialist 
eyes by sending Victor Berger back to Congress, to other ob- 
servers she seems sadly discredited. ‘‘No wonder the Kaiser 
thinks there’s still a chance to come back,”’ ironically observes 
the Wichita Eagle. ‘‘ Milwaukee is without shame apparently,” 
says the Helena Independent, ‘‘and altho that city, which is 
heavily German in population, indignantly denied it was pro- 
German during the war, it will have trouble convincing the eoun- 
try to the contrary.” And the Buffalo Evening News comments: 

‘*Milwaukee needs sympathy more than opprobrium. Amer- 
icans understand, of course, that her un-Americanism is not 
representative of the whole city. It is sectional—confined to a 
tribe that never helped Milwaukee or any other community they 
ever joined.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


PROHIBITION is just ruining the workhouse.—Minneapolis Journal. 

THE G. O. P.’s stable of dark horses refuses to stay in the dark.— Newark 
News. 

Prices seem to think there is plenty of room at the top.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

O11 discovery in Alsace will not calm the troubled waters in Germany.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

Every saloonkeeper in the land is willing to agree with General Sherman. 
—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

WE have a fuel shortage which we should like to exchange for a fool 
shortage.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Tue Government can shut off your glass of beer, but it has no law for 
the adequate disposal of an anarchist.—Philadelphia Press. 
+ Wer may, as Mr. Hoover says, have reached the peak of high prices, but 
the peak of higher prices is just beyond it—New York World. 

As you may have noticed, sugar that was scarce at eleven cents per 
pound is plentiful at 22 cents.—Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 

ONE reason we are a great nation is because we have been unable to 
exhaust our resources in spite of our best efforts.—Ithaca Journal-News. 

Here and there are indications that rest and unrest have become 
synonyms.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


SUPREME CouRT decisions are dry reading.—Wall Street Journal. 

WE don’t know whom we're fighting, but we're still at war.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

THE war-news from Russia is sometimes bad, but generally worse.— 
Financial America. 

WE still are in doubt as to what the world has been made safe for.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Is there not some Burbank who can cross the cranberry-bush with the 
sugar-beet?—-Minneapolis Journal. 

PREDICTIONS of the end of the world seem to have been correct in every 
detail except the date.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

WE think, Mr. Burleson, that we have the solution. 
wrote Shakespeare and he never got it.—Detroit News. 

Ex-Emp. KARL of Austria says monarchy is the only hope of his 
country. It is also the only hope for Karl.—Peoria Transcript. 

Lapy ASTOR says that legislating requires less talk than electioneering. 
She doesn’t know much about our Senate.—Ithaca Journal-News. 

Ir Dempsey should go to France to fight Carpentier, it would be the 
first time he ever went to France to fight.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

THaT chip on Carranza’s shoulder was no doubt only a splinter that 

fell from his head.—Columbia Record. 


Maybe Bacon 





Now that the miners are digging coal 
again Congress is started on an investi- 
gation to find out what the strike was 
about.—Pitisburg Gazette-Times. 

THE only comfort is that profiteers 
have profiteers on every side to bite em, 
and these, in turn, have profiteers, and 
so on ad infinitum:—Boston Herald. 

No wonder Germany is reluctant about 
giving up her war-criminals. She doesn’t 
know when she may again need their 
services.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

APPARENTLY the Army and Navy had 
a hunch of what was coming to the League 
of Nations; one asks for $1,000,000,000 
and the other for $900,000,000.— St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch says that 
Berlin is spending its money madly. So 
are we, and the more we have to spend 
to meet the high cost of living, the mad- 
der we get.—Long Island City Star. 

“WiLL Graves be a deciding factor in 
the Russian situation?”’ asks a Japanese 
editorial writer. Cutting out the capital- 








As soon as the coal supply again be- 
_ comes normal we are likely to have 
mild weather.—Des Moines Register. 

ONLY indication of a fall in prices we 
have seen recently is the award of $39 to 
an Ohio girl in a breach-of-promise case. 
— Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

GENERAL Woop is encountering the 
old difficulty of getting enough delegates 
to nominate, but not enough to attract 
the attention of jealous rivals—New York 
Evening Post. 

A BROOKLYN Eagle writer says that 
the Little Red Schoolhouse must get rid 
of the Little Red Teacher. A little better 
pay for teachers might solve the problem. 
— San Francisco Bulletin. 


REPRESENTATIVE MELENDRES has a 
bill to encourage folk to have more 
children. The trouble is that the doctor 
and the merchant also have bills with 
an opposite effect.—Manila Bulletin. 

AN English scientist has succeeded in 
blowing soap-bubbles that will last a 
year. The Bolsheviki have floated their 








ization we'd say they will be unless 
fighting stops pretty soon. — Manila 
Bulletin. 


“ANYBODY SEEN A PEACE DOVE?” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


bubble longer than that, and without the 
aid of soap.—Boston Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 
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FIGHTING THE BOLSHEVIKI IN FROZEN SIBERIA 


Russian troops advancing against the Bolshevik forces over the snow-covered ground through a Siberian forest. 








RUSSIAN COMPLAINTS AGAINST ALLIED “ HELP” 


vention fills anti-Bolshevik journals with gloom and 

regret, while it justifies in the Russian Soviet Republic 
press the protest against intervention which was issued on 
December 2, 1918, by George Chicherin, People’s Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs. This protest is still valid, according to 
Soviet Russia (New York), official organ of the Russian Soviet 
Government Bureau, and from it we quote the statement that 
the Russian Republic has ‘‘never menaced or tried to invade 
the Entente countries; it only demanded to be left in peace 
to develop itself on the lines which its people have chosen for 
themselves, contenting itself with influencing, by word and by 
example, their toiling brothers of other countries, and not to be 
interfered with by the great military Powers which were carrying 
on the world-war.”’ 

On the other hand, the Vladivostok Dalny Vostok, a journal of 
the Extreme Right, which is considered semiofficial as an anti- 
Bolshevik organ, recalls that the beginning of the Allied inter- 
vention elicited outbursts of sympathy and good-will toward the 
Allies from all the loyal public groups. But, to their dismay, 
Allied action, both on Russia’s soil and away from it, soon created 
perplexity in every direction. There follows an itemized list 
of complaints against the Allied military and economic policy, 
followed by a summing-up of the effort of the past year in which 
the anti-Bolsheviki worked side by side with the Allies. This 
reads as follows: 


A YEAR’S RETROSPECT on the results of Allied inter- 


“The English—We can speak of their war-activities in the 
extreme north and south. Siberia is also acquainted with their 
courageous behavior during the evacuation of Odessa. Help to the 
Ural front took the form of supplies. Their politics, however, 
showed the English to be very careful, thanks to the premature 
pretensions in Archangel, to the Caucasus, Turkestan, and 


Central Asia. America.—Gave a little help in the war on the 
Archangel front, but it showed its support of the alliance with 
Russia chiefly by giving credit. But America’s help passed 
into an atmosphere of such political entanglement, indecision, 
indefiniteness, and diplomatic hesitation that it called forth on 
the part of Russia not only perplexity but indignation. Ac- 
cording to everybody, America has lost the sympathy of Russia. 
... But the Americans are winning in China what they have lost 
in Russia. France.—The complete faith of Russia in France was 
shaken and uprooted by the behavior of the ‘historical ally’ in 
Versailles, and later with regard to Odessa. The help in Siberia, 
by preference financial, was utterly inadequate. The French 
proposed to send back at the expense of Russia the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Poles. They say that the attitude toward 
France in Russia is the same as that in Siberia toward America. 
Japan came; received with a deathly silence by the Russians, 
expressive not only of distrust, but even of enmity, offering great 
sacrifices and prepared for absolute self-denial in order to render 
help. . . . The Japanese have laid the firm foundations in Russia 
for a future continental alliance. Having suffered several re- 
buffs in China, Japanese politics will be rewarded by its success 
in the Russian East, which will enable her in the future to talk 
with a voice of no uncertain prestige. Jtaly and Roumania 
showed some slight actiyity against the Bolsheviki. Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland.—The first are famed for their historical 
appearance at Vladivostok. Siberia knows nothing of the 
second.” 

The bitter accusation that the intervention policy in Russia 
lost its original character is made by the Vladivostok Dalne- 
vostochnoye Obozreniye, which says that at first it was “‘an ex- 
pedition against the Bolsheviki,”’ but under cloak of the support 
of law and order in Russia, ‘“‘a policy of economic conquest of 
the great country and its adaptation to international relations is 
being pursued.’”’ This journal proceeds: 


‘‘The French statesmen are shaping all their plans to the pos- 
sibility of war with Germany. Owing to the weakening of 
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Russia and new factors arising from the war, France bases her 
policy upon England and America. In the East—and there the 
interests of France coincide with those of England—Poland 
has to replace Russia in the capacity of the traditional enemy 
of Germany. . . . That’s why France takes upon herself the 
support of certain national armies, not reckoning with the 
will of Russia, but aims at the creation of buffers against Ger- 
many, and favorably regards the seizures by Poland. 
‘Notwithstanding the repeated declarations of French public 
men to the effeet that a strong Russia is necessary in the inter- 
ests of peace, practical policy is determined by other considera- 
tions. Order in Russia is needed, her pacification is necessary, 
but the Allies are not at all interested that pacified Russia should 











THE RESCUERS. 
Rvuss1a—** Who will rescue me trom these rescuers?” 
—De Noienkraker (Amsterdam). 


be strong. The French investors will save their capital no matter 
what the size of Russia may be. 

“The opponents of intervention in the west are the national 
friends of the Russian democracy. One has only to wonder 
that the Russian public has not yet seen the light and for the 
sake of momentary interests is supporting a policy directed against 
the country. . . . The struggle against intervention is at the 
same time a struggle against the policy of a ‘new Brest-Litovsk’ 
whose victim Russia, as well as the future peace, has to become. 
. . . We deem it necessary to remark that public opinion in 
Russia, more enlightened than in Siberia, appreciates the changed 
relations between the Allies and Russia, as can be seen from 
the casual papers which find their way to Siberia.” 

On the question of so-called independent buffer states be- 
tween Russia and Germany, Russian ill-feeling is exprest in the 
Irkutsk Nashe Dyelo, non-interventist organ of the Cooperative 
party, which says these states are really dependent on the Allies 
and under control of them. 
Entente by fighting against the Bolsheviki, but, we are told: 


They are all expected to pay the 


**Reports from Bessarabia and elsewhere show that under the 
banner of war against Bolshevism our Allies have simply busied 
themselves with eutting up the skin of the bear, which they 
apparently consider quite dead already. . . . We have here a 
picture which is very instructive in its hideousness: Russia, 
for the sake of her allies, laid down in the fields of Prussia, 
Galicia, and Roumania. the lives of more than five millions of her 
best sons. . . . But now, when, thanks to Russia, the Allies are 
celebrating their victory, and when Russia is shedding blood 
from countless wounds received in the war, the Allies allow the 
latest ‘saviors’ to cut living pieces out of Russia, thus cutting 
Russia off from the Baltic Sea. It is possible that by such meth- 
ods the Allies will really isolate Russia from Germany, but it 
must be clearly stated that they even more effectively isolate 


themselves from Russia. The Russian people are gentle, and 
do not bear ill-will for long, yet they will never forget the 
‘friendly services’ which cut off the hands and feet of Russia. 
. . . We Russians have firm faith in our people, and in our fate. 
We believe that in spite of everything the Russian national 
Kultur and power will grow.” 


Another Cooperative journal, the Irkutsk Nashe Slovo, says 
that the one way out for Russia is a federal republic, and it 
urges that— 


‘* All classes of the community must show an irresistible will 
for the life of Russia as a whole and homogeneous organism. 
For in that lie all our political and economic interests. The 
Russian people, even without the Ukraine, is still a nation of 
nearly a hundred millions—numerically the greatest in Europe. 
And the united will of such a people none can withstand. .. . 
Already it is very important for our national unity to attract 
the sympathies of the small nations in Russia, who are begin- 
ning to be led astray by their visionary independence. The small 
nations must be convinced that the future Russia will not be for 
them what she has been hitherto, but a great federation of free 
peoples, among whom they also will be full members with equal 
rights.” 


CANADA’S EXCHANGE WORRIES 

APID AND EXTREME FLUCTUATION of the 
exchange-rate between Canada’ and New York is a 
disconeerting feature of the general exchange situation, 





which continues to cause grave concern to financiers and busi- 
ness men. The that the 
swiftly changing rate between Canada and New York ‘makes 


Montreal Financial Times notes 
it impossible to take the measures that would at least minimize 
the inconveniences and losses which fall upon those obliged 


An inordinately 


’ 


to remit large amounts across the border.’ 
high rate, it is observed, if it maintained some measure of 
stability, would not be so perplexing as ‘“‘unexpected and un- 
This journal goes on to explain 


predictable drops and rises.” 
that when the rate rises overnight from 5 per cent. to 11, falls 
back to 6 the next day, and goes up to 8 the day after, the banker 
and merchant are forced to adapt themselves to shifting condi- 
tions created by circumstances beyond their control, instead of 
being in a position to regulate their affairs so as to avert the 
most serious consequences of thé unfortunate plight in which 
Canada finds herself. There is no question of the soundness of 
the economic position of Canada, we hear from many organs 
of the Dominion press, which are seeking a cure for the feverish 
condition of exchange. The Vancouver Province outlines a 
remedy as follows: 

‘*We do not need to buy in the United States nearly so much 
as we are buying. Imports of luxuries might be cut down by 
tens of millions to our national advantage. The chief economic 
difficulty comes in the importation of raw material necessary for 
the maintenance of Canadian industries. . . . We would not 
need a special credit with the United States if an arrangement 
between the United States and Great Britain were such that 
our transatlantic exports could be used to adjust our balances 
on this continent. Now that the situation has reached a point 
where the United States can not sell to other countries we may 
hope for some financial modus vivendi.” 

The nation’s objective, says the Sydney Daily Post, should 
be to stimulate industrial production by every possible means. 
One vital requisite to this end is the maintenance of ‘‘a sane 
policy of industrial protection,’”’ and ‘‘another is to stabilize 
industrial conditions by removing the tariff issue from party 
politics.’”” The Saskatoon Phanix does not believe that protec- 
tion would relieve the situation, which ‘‘would not be altered 
in the least so far as our general trade is concerned, except that 
great importing facilities might help to redress the balance.” 
In the long run, however, The Phenix adds, ‘‘our export busi- 
ness must balance up with our import business, and restriction of 
imports would simply mean restriction of exports, and that 
much injury to our general foreign trade.” 
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CAN TURKEY BE TRUSTED? 


UMORS IN FRENCH PEACE-CONFERENCE circles 
R that the Turkish Empire will be granted a new lease of 
life under certain guaranties excites suspicion of Turkey. 

Just what should be done with it has been a puzzle full of possibi- 
lities for friction between the Allied Powers. This complication 
sustains the secret hopes of the Turks, it is reported in London 
dispatches, who believe the only chance they have to preserve 
a shell of the old empire is through the jealousies and con- 
flicting interests of the Allies, especially Great Britain and 
France. The highest official opinion from the Turkish stand- 
point appears in a statement to Constantinople press corre- 
spondents by Mohammed VI., Sultan of Turkey, who is described 
as conveying ‘‘an impression of dignity,’”’ and who seemed ‘‘a 
reserved but worn-out old man, whose way had been full of 
pitfalls, with a groping in political darkness.” So when he 
**shook hands with a hard grip”’ it was ‘‘a galvanic shock,” writes 
one correspondent, who adds that this shock ‘‘made one more 
ready to believe that the Sultan had been able to assert his will 
against the old administrative officials who sought to control 
him before the armistice and after the armistice.”” The Sultan’s 
statement, in response to questions submitted, reads as follows: 


‘Turkish peace is desired quickly, because delay is worse than 
war. As for the kind of peace we desire, it is one that will keep 
the East tranquil, in which the Powers of Europe are concerned. 
Eastern peace can be maintained only if Turkey is left indepen- 
dent. Whoever knows the East will agree with this opinion. 
The Islamic world will be satisfied only with our freedom. 

‘‘Regarding the American Senate, I believe it will be wise 
toward us. It is clearly unfair that other nationalities should 
profit by President Wilson’s pledges and not we. President 
Wilson’s principles were accepted by the Allied Powers. We 
also rely on their sense of justice and that of the American people, 
whose honor is involved. 

‘‘Surely America will not disappoint the millions of Turks 
and the Islamie world. 

‘‘Those who investigated impartially the Turkish question 
have discovered that, despite bad government, our people have 
many merits and deserve better treatment than it is reported 
they are to receive. Those Americans who do not believe the 
slander about us and who understand our difficulties will not 
countenance this treatment of the Turks. 

‘‘With peace we will begin solving internal Turkish affairs. 
It is first necessary to preserve the tradition of the people, and 
it is my desire to secure the civilizing help of the great Powers. 

“*T believe sincerely in the new Turkey, in her regeneration, her 
social progress, if we are able to secure the general education of 
our people and also the modern means of prosperity. The 
Turks are an konest, gifted people, and I shall endeavor with all 
my ability to attain these ends. 

“‘Turkey reconstructed will be the center of the East’s peace 
and progress. It is my unwavering determination to reach this 
result. One big field is the emancipation of Turkish women. 
I believe it is through religion that we can best accomplish this, 
giving them the status of their American sisters, preserving their 
honor and probity, and assuring their welfare as family builders. 

“Tt will be seen that our religion is not against social progress. 
It is with satisfaction that we observe America adopting pro- 
hibition, which has been practised among the faithful Mussul- 
mans for centuries. The tenets of religion are akways helpful, 
when obeyed. 

“As a last word I wish to express my gratitude to those 
Americans who, after visiting us, feel that we are not as bad as 
we are painted, and also my reliance on the justness of Americans.” 


What the years of war have meant to the Turkish people is 
vividly revealed by the Constantinople Wakit, which says: 


‘* At the time of the armistice Anatolia was to the last degree 
weary and exhausted. Hundreds of thousands of her sons fought 
in foreign lands and rest in foreign soil; the necessary supplies of 
existence were broken up. A feeling of utter wretchedness was 
the fruit of manifold treasonable forms of gross injustice. Who 
could believe that in this exhausted body a new spirit would 
awaken and live feeling and purpose would be in evidence? 
But such a spirit did exist. The price has been heavy, but the 
sufferings of the war have at least borne this good fruit. The 


four years of war have been a school of painful experience. Old 
misconceptions have vanished. Old indifference and content 
have given place to a spirit of resolve to struggle for the attain- 
ment of what is right. This is due to our returning soldiers. 
They are few in number, but they are a new sort of men for Ana- 
tolia. Alert, resolute, bound not to endure injustice, they are 
men who have learned many new things in the school of ex- 
perience. Especially is this true of the officers of training and 
experience in the world-war. The blow struck at Smyrna by 
the Greeks was so heavy that exhaustion and sickness are for- 
gotten in the determination not to endure rank injustice in 




















WAITING FOR THE U.S. A. 
—Punch (London). 


Anatolia. What is needed everywhere is the determination to 
follow the example that has thus been set us, to subordinate 
all personal and party interests to the common welfare, and 
work for the honor, integrity, and independence of our country.” 


That the leopard can not change his spots is evidently the 
belief of an American having intimate knowledge of Turkish 
affairs for the last decade, who is quoted by a London corre- 
spondent of a New York daily as saying that not only the Sultan’s 
“‘henchmen”’ fear that ‘“‘an honest effort will be made to kick 
Turkey finally out of Europe,” but that this is the fear also of 
their rivals Mustafa Kiamal Pasha and his advisers. This 
American of Turkish experience is further quoted as expressing 
gratification that the United States is “unwilling to bécome em- 
broiled in the Turkish problem,” and he maintains that “it is 
now clearly up to Great Britain and France in particular to give 
the death-blow to that old policy of corruption of Turkey which 
rose to its worst state just prior to the war.” He is reported as 
saying further: 

“Tt has been argued that one of the greatest difficulties in 
solving the Turkish problem lay in the fact that the Sultan was 
regarded as the Pope of the Moslem world. Nevertheless, 
Abdul Hamid could be kicked out without jeopardizing the 
peace of the Moslem world, and there have been times in the 
past when the Turks, by means of assassination, could rid 
themselves of other Sultans and then tell the Moslem world 
that the Sultan was an impostor and had no right to be called 
Calif. Mustafa Kiamil has probably gathered about him 
some strong forces, but is bluffing. Until all hope is lost of in- 
volving the Allies in the vicious circle of jealousies over their 
interests in Turkey, this bluffing will continue.” 
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EUROPE WATCHING AMERICAN LABOR 


MERICA’S INDUSTRIAL UNREST, punctuated by the 
A major explosions of the steel and coal strikes, attracts 

F more than usual attention in the foreign press, tho labor 
troubles are epidemic throughout the world. The reason for 
Europe’s interest in the American labor situation, explains the 
Manchester Guardian, is that America is of all nations by far 
the best able to contribute from her surplus resources and energy 
to the needs of the hardest hit; and America’s turmoil menaces 
the supply to Europe of food, 





for January 3, 1920 


“One of them undoubtedly is to be found in the unprece- 
dented powers and extent of capitalistic consolidations in the 
United States. It has been estimated that one-tenth of the 
manufacturing establishments of the country possess over eight- 
tenths of the capital invested, employ seven-tenths of the labor, 
and turn out nearly eight-tenths of the manufactured product. 
We in Great Britain think of these gigantic trusts as organized 
for controlling markets. The American workingman thinks of 
them as organized for dominating labor. With hardly an ex- 
ception, they are opposed to every form of trade-union recogni- 
tion and agreement; they take their stand on the open shop; and 
not a few of them work openly for the extermination of trade- 

unionism. Over against them are 





metals, and minerals. What is 
more, preoccupation with inter- 
nal troubles ‘‘makes thoughtful 
Americans doubtful of and even 
hostile to implication in world 
affairs.” The Guardian says, 
moreover, that the illness of 
President Wilson and the length 
to which industrial upheaval in 
the United States has been al- 
lowed to go “will be seen by 
historians to have contributed 
materially to handicap the League 
of Nations at its start.” Of 
course the root of the trouble 
goes deeper than the absence of 
one great leader, and The Guard- 
ian proceeds: 

“At bottom it is due to the 
almost inevitable failure of that 
‘melting-pot’ which America was 








some nine million employees, 
about a third of whom are mem- 
bers of the unions. And these 
two armies, each seeking to crush 
competition, each straining after 
a monopoly, the one of produc- 
tion, the other of labor, confront 
each other in a country where 
the industrial mechanism is more 
impersonal than even in En- 
gland, and the atmosphere in 
which it works more loaded with 
suspicion and distrust than even 
in Germany.” 

The London Evening Standard 
notes an interesting parallelism 
—with a due effect also of con- 
trast—between the labor position 
United States 
labor position in England. In 
England trade-unionism is much 
more strongly organized than in 


in the and the 


America because— 





so confident would be sufficient 
to turn into loyal American 
citizens the vast flood of foreign 
immigration which has poured in- 
to the States for half a century. For some time before the war 
the melting-pot had ceased to melt. The aspirations, the 
grievances, the sullenness, and the violence of the extremists 
numbered in the ranks of America’s foreign laborers have been 
opposed by the stalwart individualism of a people descended 
from pioneers, the conquerors and inheritors of a vast continent, 
who have sought to exploit to the full their great possessions 
by the importation of foreign labor, but who have denied to it 
many of the rights which we now regard as the charter of British 
workers. The logical outcome of this policy has been to give 
greater ground in America than in any land for the syndiealist 
doctrines of such bodies as the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and, on the other hand, to drive the American bourgeois and 
capitalist classes, through timidity, to extremes of repression 
even when dealing with labor demands which Englishmen would 
take as a matter of course.” 

The Guardian feels confident that America will find her own 
way out, and marks with interest that this way is sought by the 
most thoughtful Americans along the two following lines: 

‘First, since the melting-pot has clearly been overfilled, it 
must in future be handled more warily. The war has reduced 
immigration, and America has therefore a good opportunity now 
to educate her immigrants to some knowledge of the ideals as 
well as of the language and literature of their new country, in 
which some millions of them are still deficient. And since when 
they know more they will be feared less, one may expect their 
better education to have a mellowing effect on their employers 
as well as on them. Secondly, apart from this special problem, 
it becomes clear that if native American trade-unionism is to be 
kept from bitterness and constant unrest, the extreme individual- 
ism of the capitalist employer must be more effectually curbed 
than it has yet been.” 

But the London Outlook wonders whether, in the country 
“with the highest average of well-being and the greatest oppor- 
tunities of material success,’ which is also the country ‘with 
the longest record of industrial bloodshed and violence,” the 
causes of this turmoil do not “‘lie even deeper than the ramifi- 
cations of the immigration question.”” We read then: 


“T’'D SOONER 


“The note of the New World 
is individualism, and labor, like 
all other institutions, is affected 
by the desire to ‘get on’ without 
being bothered by restrictions of any kind. There is thus a great 
deal of ‘free’ labor, and the unions, having less real strength, 
are generally inclined to make up for the fact by an overplus of 
violence. 

‘But if methods differ, the issues are much the same in both 
eountries. The root idea in America, as here, is to extort ad- 
vantages by holding up the State....... 

** Attention may be drawn to the account from Switzerland of a 
Leninite plan for ‘international action’ about this time of the 
year. It involves ‘demonstrations, strikes, a general strike, and 
(if possible) armed revolt.’ 

“We are far from saying that the trade-unionists in America, 
any more than the trade-unionists in this country, are con- 
sciously carrying out such schemes. But there is no doubt that 
in all countries a number of extremists are deliberately working 
for revolution, and that the mass of workmen, clamoring for 
objects which, whether reasonable or unreasonable, are not 
illegitimate, are being used as catspaws by this disaffected 
minority.” 


WALK!” 
—The Bystander (London). 


In speaking of the ‘‘Disunited States,” the London Globe 
observes: 


“The American Constitution is very exactly fitted to the 
American temperament, but, all the same, there is in the United 
States a very large revolutionary element which, without having 
any definite reforms to suggest, is desirous of promoting dis- 
order for its own sake. For some time past it has been a con- 
siderable danger, and has given much anxiety to American 
statesmen.” 


An interesting pendant to this remark is found in the Socialist 
London Daily Herald, a labor organ, which says: 


““The second industria] revolution is now taking place. The 

rst deprived a man of his individuality and made him part of 
a machine to manufacture profits; the second is an organized 
cooperative movement to restore individuality, insure a man the 
results of his own labor and of his master’s machine. That is the 
explanation of the American unrest and of similar unrest in our 
country.” 
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HOW THE HELICOPTER WOULD APPEAR 











IN FLIGHT, AND 








DETAILS OF TRANSMISSION AND REVOLVING WINGS. 








FLYING WITHOUT WINGS 


FLYING-MACHINE that without wings. 
by the action of its propeller alone, has been perfected 
by Prof. Francis B. Crocker and Dr. Peter Cooper 


The wing- 


will fly 


Hewitt, two well-known New York men of science. 
less flier, or “helicopter,”’ is an old idea. Helicopters were built 
and tried long before airplanes, and they had only one thing the 
matter with them—they wouldn't fly. Their propellers were 
too small. The wings of the airplane do most of the supporting, 
leaving the propeller to do the driving. Professor Crocker and 
Dr. Hewitt make their propeller-blades so large that they are 
practically moving wings—propeller and wing in one, like the 
wings of birds—and they lift the machine straight up, without a 
start anywhere and land 


Their flier will 


Skerrett, 


preliminary run. 
Robert G. 
helicopter in the New York Sun, says that the French Goy- 
ernment $40,000 for the 
flier of new type invented by Lacoin and Damblane, two French 
this is 


anywhere. who describes the new 


has just paid patent rights of a 


engineers. Such details as are available indicate that 
also a helicopter in process of development, but Mr. Skerrett 
says that the American machine is already in shape for flying 
and that our inventors have, therefore, outstript their French 


competitors. To quote and condense his article: 


“As has been pointed out both by Professor Crocker and Dr. 
Hewitt, a successful helicopter must exert a lift that is more than 
equal to the entire weight of the craft when full laden with the 
crew aboard. Previous attempts to build a flying-machine 
of this character have failed primarily because the propellers 
were too small in diameter to act upon a sufficiently large mass 
of air. 

‘Airplane propellers are exceptional when they attain a 
diameter of ten feet, and most of them probably do not measure 
more than six feet or so across. Therefore, to make up for this 
moderate span, they revolve from 1,200 to 2,000 times a minute. 

“Unfortunately the spinning propellers defeat their own 


effectiveness by this rapidity of rotation because they set in 
motion the atmosphere for some distance in front of them. In 
proportion to this disturbance the screws ‘slip’ through the air 
instead of delivering to it propulsive beats. 

‘It is probably no exaggeration to say that quite 50 per cent. 
of the power delivered by an airplane’s motors to the propellers 
is wasted in making what might be called ‘holes’ in the air. 
Technically this is termed ‘cavitation.’ 

“With these facts before them Dr. Hewitt and Professor 
Crocker had first to decide in a general way upon a radical 
departure in aviation propellers, and they knew that they 
would not.reach their goal if they accepted the dictum of other 
helicopter experimenters who announced positively that no 
propeller could be built and last that had a span in excess of 
thirty feet. Large as this diameter seems in comparison with 
the biggest of airplane screws, still the New York scientists 
knew that they could not realize their hopes unless their pro- 
pellers were of considerably greater spread from tip to tip. 

‘*The propellers placed upon Helicopter No. 1 have a diameter 
of more than half a hundred feet—to be exact, fifty-one feet! 
Each has two blades, but in form these blades are radically 
unlike those which characterize the usual aviation screw. They 
have the least material where the airplane’s propeller bulks 
largest, and they are patterned directly after the wings of the 
best of heavier-than-air flying-machines. 

‘*To obtain lightness in combination with strength, the blades 
are cunningly fashioned of thin aluminum. They consist of 
aeroform partitions, placed laterally, which constitute the 
framework, and over these aluminum ribs is fastened thin plating 
of the same material where ordinarily cotton or linen fabric 
is employed in the run of flying-machines.” 


While saving weight, the use of aluminum makes the helicopter’s 
wings non-inflammable. Indeed, the 


constructed of metal, to that extent lessening the chances of 
We read further: 


entire machine can be 


damage and hazard in the presence of flame. 


‘Because wings are dispensed with in the usual understanding 
of the term, Helicopter No. 1 has a total surface less than 10 per 
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cent. of that of an airplane carrying the same load. That is to 
say, aloft, a machine of that model would meet with corre- 
spondingly reduced resistance when traveling through the air. 
Owing in part to this fact, it is declared that the helicopter, 
for a given engine-power, will raise a bigger weight or, if desired, 
will go a good deal faster than an airplane of identical capacity. 
“It has been said that the small propeller, by reason of its 
high velocity, sets up hampering disturbances in the air. There- 
fore, even tho the experts evolved a satisfactory propeller of 
extraordinary diameter, it was no less necessary that the screws 
should revolve at a low rate of speed, comparatively speaking. 
































Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


TESTING THE PROPELLER’S LIFTING POWER. 











The intention was not to exceed something like a hundred turns 
a minute! 

*“At the same time it was realized that the aireraft had to b+ 
planned to utilize regular airplane engines. Now these motors, 
to make them efficient, are built to run at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred or more revolutions a minute. Manifestly, they could not 
be coupled up directly with the fifty-one-foot screws. The 
engineers’ task, therefore, was to provide an intermediate 
mechanism that would ‘step down’ the motors’ rapid pace. 
This was done in an exceedingly ingenious and simple way by 
means of a reduction-gear devised by Dr. Hewitt. 

‘Helicopter No. 1, during its months of ground-testing, was 
driven by two electric motors each of 100 horse-power. With 
the propeller blades set at a certain angle and the screws turning 
only seventy times a minute, the total lift of the two propellers 
amounted to 2,550 pounds! The machine in its entirety weighed 
about 2,300 pounds; and had it not been held down by inten- 
tionally added weight it would have risen straight up. At that 
time the combined effort of the motors was but a trifle more 
than 126 horse-power! 

**One does not have to be an engineer to grasp the fact that 
the helicopter which Dr. Hewitt and Professor Crocker have 
brought to such a state—further operation of it was halted by 
the signing of the armistice—has cleared the way for profound 
changes in the every-day use of the heavier-than-air flying- 


machine. To begin with, the greater lifting capacity per unit 
of power means that larger loads can be carried economically; 
that a machine for a given service will do its work satisfactorily 
upon a much less costly propulsive plant; that higher speeds 
san be secured without adding to the motive equipment; and, 
finally, that a fixt quantity of fuel will take the helicopter much 
further than an airplane of similar carrying capacity. These 
facts have a direct bearing upon the commercial applications ef 
the flying-machine. 

**But the helicopter has other practical claims to recognition. 
Because it is capable of rising directly from the ground without a 
preliminary run or can return to the earth in a similar fashion, 
this means that the craft can get away from a moderate space— 
a flat roof, a street, or the deck of a vessel—and alight within a 
kindred area! It is not needful to dwell upon the difference 
between this maneuvering power and that of an airplane when 
leaving or returning to terra firma. 

“Again, because the helicopter can descend with the utmost 
deliberation, it can grope its way amid fog, snow, or the darkness 
of the blackest night to a place where it may settle to earth 
without inviting a catastrophe. Further, it can come within a 
few feet of the ground and then rise without touching it if the 
location is not suited for a landing. 

“From a military point of view this hovering power would 
prove of inestimable value, and would add enormously to the 
precision of attack by means of bombs or any other weapon 
with which the helicopter might be supplied. As a means of 
communication between ship and ship, or between land and 
floating bases, the helicopter is sure to make possible what is 
hazardous and even denied in the case of an airplane.” 

How is the machine of this type to move in a horizontal 
plane? By tipping the craft with The 
machine will then travel in the direction of that tilt, and at 


suitable rudders. 


the same time hold its altitude. Apparently the helicopter 
possesses a freedom of action when aloft which is greater than 


that of any other creature of the air. He goes on: 


“It is self-evident that the helicopter promises to make its 
use possible in the heart of a city, and aerial routes can thus 
link immediately one town with another quite as freely and 
directly as is now the case by the accepted mediums of land 
transportation. The helicopter and the automobile or motor- 
truck may thus be brought into competition, and it would be 
quite unnecessary to provide more or less remote outlying 
landing-fields, such as are to-day demanded in the name of 
safety for the airplane. There is nothing fanciful in picturing 
landing- and departing-places atop of homes, hotels, business 
houses, factories, ete. In fact, Dr. Hewitt sees no reason why 
the helicopter should not leave and return to the ordinary street.” 

So far as floating power and balance are concerned, the 
helicopter is likened by Mr. Skerrett to a dirigible parachute. Its 
support is at the top and its steadying weight well below, and 
A pilot’s mastery should be 
acquired quickly; that skill 
harder to attain than in qualifying for a chauffeur’s license. To 


the machine is inherently stable. 


and it is claimed should be no 


quote further: 

*“Beeause a helicopter’s screws revolve at comparatively low 
speed they become inaudible a short distance off; and inasmuch 
as the type lacks wings, and presents but a relatively small 
area of surface, it will be inconspicuous against the sky where an 
airplane would stand out well defined. These two differences 
would seem to add measurably to the helicopter’s superiority 
as a military aircraft. It would be harder to detect by ear or 
eye and much more difficult to disable by gun-fire. 

“Now that aviation is recovering from the setback which it 
received at the sudden cessation of strife, the intention is to 
remove the two electric motors and to substitute a pair of aviation 
engines on Helicopter No. 1 and otherwise make it ready for 
flight. : 

“Tnasmuch as two native geniuses showed the world the 
way in constructing actual man-carrying airplanes, it should 
be a source of rejoicing that two more of our citizens have 
achieved the so-called impossible and have produced a type of 
aircraft that reasonably promises to revolutionize the art of 
mechanical flight. Their success bears directly upon the further 
adaptation of aviation to national defense, to commercial 
transportation, and to the private use of the flying-machine 
for pleasure, convenience, and sport. The element of safety, 
thanks to the advent of the helicopter, has been tremendously 
increased.” 
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TAPPING THE EARTH’S INTERNAL HEAT 


IR CHARLES PARSONS, inventor of the steam-turbine, 

proposed as long ago as 1904 to obtain power by sinking 

a twelve-mile shaft, thus tapping the earth’s internal heat. 
He renewed this suggestion recently in his presidential address 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Bournemouth. We quote from an account by John B. C. 
Kershaw, printed in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
(New York).. We read here: 


‘*'In'my address in-1904 I discust the question of sinking a 
shaft to a depth of twelve miles, which is about ten times the 
depth of any shaft in existence. The estimated cost was twenty- 
five million dollars, and the time required about eighty-five years. 

**The method of cooling the air-locks to limit the barometric 
pressure on the miners and other precautions were described, 
and the project appeared feasible. One essential factor has, 
however, been queried by some persons. Wouid the rock at 
the great depth crush in and destroy the shaft? Subsequent to 
my address, I wrote a letter to Nature, suggesting that the ques- 
tion might be tested experimentally. Prof. Frank D. Adams, 
of McGill University, Montreal, acting on the suggestion, has 
. showing that in 
limestone a depth of fifteen miles is probably practicable and 
that in granite a depth of thirty miles might be reached. When 
we consider that the estimated cost of sinking a shaft to a depth 
of twelve miles at present-day prices is not much more than the 
cost of one day of the war to Great Britain alone, the expense 
seems trivial as compared with the possible knowledge that 
might be gained by an investigation into this unexplored region 
of the earth. It might, indeed, prove of inestimable value to 
science, and also throw additional light on the internal consti- 
tution of the earth, in relation to minerals of high specific 
gravity. 

“In Italy, at Lardarello, bore-holes have been sunk which 
discharge large volumes of high-pressure steam, which is being 
utilized to generate about ten thousand horse-power by turbines. 
At Solfatara, near Naples, a similar project is on foot to supply 
power to the great works in the district. It seems, indeed, 
probable that in voleanic regions a very large amount of power 
may be in the future obtained directly or indirectly by boring 
into the earth, and that the whole subject merits the most 
careful consideration.’ ’ 

**Altho Sir Charles Parsons did not elaborate further his plan 
of obtaining power from the interior of the earth, the idea of 
constructing a deep shaft, and of then allowing water to flow 
in for the production of steam, 7.e., using the earth as an im- 
mense natural high-pressure boiler, is distinetly bold and original, 
and probably more practicable than the late Sir William Ram- 
say’s project of sealing up a coal-mine and then generating a 
mixture of air- and water-gas in situ, by supplying air and water 
to the burning fuel. The greatest difficulty in the practical 
application of Sir Charles Parsons’s plan, in fact, appears to be 
the time required to sink the bore-hole, which he estimates at 
eighty-five years, but surely with modern methods and machinery 
this could be reduced considerably. Since nature is already 
doing in Italy what Sir Charles Parsons is proposing to do upon 
a much larger scale, there is nothing inherently impossible in the 
idea, and therefore more may be heard of this plan of gener- 
ating steam-power by aid of the internal heat of the earth before 
the present generation is twenty years older,” 





THE WORLD’S POPULATION—The loss of life in the Great 
War will interfere very little with the steady increase of the 
population of the globe. Every so often, says a writer in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago, No- 
vember 22), sociologists and statisticians begin to ‘‘view with 
alarm” this rapid increase and to predict world catastrophe as 


an inevitable result. He goes on: 


“Recently the statistician for the Commonwealth of Australia, 
G. H. Knibbs, in a monograph on population, stated some sig- 
nificant facts and estimates in regard to the present and the 
future population of the earth. Knibbs puts the population 
of the earth for the year 1914 at 1,649,000,000, or about thirty- 
nine million in excess of the estimate of Jaraschek, the French 
statistician, for 1910. The annual rate of increase in the world’s 
population for the five-year period 1906 to 1911 Knibbs estimates 


at 0.01159, or 1.159 per cent. of the population. Should such a 
rate of increase be continued, it must result in a severe strain 
on the resources of Nature. Knibbs asks whether medical men 
in future will take a stand in favor of so colossal a population 
that the masses will scarcely be provided with the bare neces- 
saries of life, or will they favor birth-control and a limitation of 
births in such a manner that the population of the earth shall 
never be greater than can be adequately provided for on a high 
plane of physical, mental, and moral existence?” 





A NEW LIFE-LINE GUN 


ECENT TESTS of a new gun for throwing life-lines to 
wrecked vessels, made for the United States Steamboat 
Inspection .Board, met every one of the requirements 

established by the board and greatly exceeded the majority 
of them. This gun, we are told by The Pacific Marine Revieu 




















THE NEW LIFE-LINE GUN. 











(San Francisco, November), is unlike most of the guns now in 
use at life-saving stations and on shipboard, in requiring no 
separate powder charge, wad, or primer. The charge and pro- 
jectile are one piece, thus eliminating the danger of moisture 


getting to the powder. We read: 


‘In one of the tests recently made, the cartridge case was 
immersed in water and then put into the gun and fired. In 
another, the barrel of the gun was filled with water, the cartridge 
inserted and successfully fired through the water, proving that 
any amount of moisture could not damage the cartridge or 
mechanism in any way. In none of the tests to which the gun 
was put was there a misfire or short shot. In every case the 
projectile went well beyond the mark, without the breaking of 
a single line. The recoil was found to be perceptibly less than 
any other gun of like character. The teeth on the bottom of the 
gun-earriage held the gun firmly in place during all of the tests. 
The gun is made in two parts, the earriage and the barrel are 
so constructed that it can be easily and quickly moved from one 
part of the boat to another and the barrel can easily be carried 
by one man. The wheels in front of the carriage allow it to 
be moved easily to any position required. Tests were carried 
out at each of the gun’s four elevations—30, 45, 60, and 8O 
degrees. The board’s officials commented particularly on the 
simplicity of the gun and the ease with which any one, even tho 
unfamiliar with its operation, could handle it. Another point which 
came in for commendation was the length of the life-line, which 
permits of accurate shooting at objects one thousand seven hun- 
dred feet distant. When a cartridge is inserted in the barrel, 
the life-line is attached to the projectile. A slight pull on the 
lanyard fires the cartridge and the line uncoils from its container 
without possibilitv of snarls or breakage. The gun is manu- 
factured by the General Ordnance Company, which designed and 
built the famous ‘Y’ depth-bomb guns used during the war on 
the United States Army transports and on the Navy’s torpedo 
boats, destroyers, and submarine-chasers. It also designed and 
manufactured the non-recoil airplane gun for attacking sub- 
marines—the only heavy artillery ever mounted on an airplane.” 
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and graduated from large ones 
at the top to small ones at the 
bottom. The faster the craft 
travels the more of the planes 
rise out of the water until only 
sufficient surface to carry the 
load remains submerged: 

‘** This automatic reefing of the 
supporting surface is one of the 
important features of the H D-/ 
and one which, I believe, never 
has been attempted in an air 
eraft, in which there is but one 
economical condition of speed 
and loading, a disadvantage par- 
ticularly noticeable when taking 
off and landing. 

**Now look at the planes again. 
You will notice that they are not 
set horizontally but have a slight 
lateral angle. ... It was found in 
the early experiments that when 
the planes or hydrofoils were 
arranged parallel to the surface 
of the water, a noticeable irregu- 
larity occurred when changing 
speed or when traveling in 








A GOOD VIEW OF THE NEW WATER-RUNNER, 


With the forward hydrofoils lifted to prevent damage in hauling out. 


choppy water, due to the effect 
of the entire plane entering or 
leaving the water at once. On 
the present machine the lower 








WATER 


(water-runner), 


AN HOUR ON 


*HYDRODROME” 
fourth and fastest of the 


SEVENTY MILES 


D STANDS FOR 

and the HD-4 is the 

runners, or glorified hydroplanes, developed, after ten 
years of experimentation, on the Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton 
Island by Dr. Graham Bell, of telephone fame, and her designer, 
Mr. F. W. Baldwin, of the Bell laboratories. In Motor Boat 
(New York), William Washburn Nutting describes the new flier 
and gives a number of photographs taken by himself to illustrate 
her construction and performances. In the first place, Mr. 
Nutting tells us the HD-4 is not a hydroplane in the ordinary 


water- 


sense. It is the suecessful development of the idea, by no means 
new, of lifting the hull clear of the water by submerged planes 


In other words, it uses the water 
of the 


ordinary hydroplane utilizes the 


not a part of the hull itself. 
to lift itself and takes advantage air’s low resistance to 
propulsion. An lifting prin- 


ciple and dodges much of the resistance of the water, but is still 
comparatively inefficient because it uses only the lower surface 


of the plane. Writes Mr. Nutting: 


‘The steel planes are arranged in sets like the rungs of a ladder 

















THE HYDRODROME ON HER CRADLE, 
Showing the two main hydrofoil sets. It seems almost unbelievable 
that when she is traveling at full speed only two of the tiny steel 
planes of each set are submerged. 











end of one plane is about on a 
level with the upper end of the plane below it, and for this reason 
the reefing process becomes smooth and continuous. Further- 
more, it was found that the dihedral angle of the hydrofoils 
greatly increased the stability of the machine. 

‘The hydrofoils are arranged in three sets to give three-point 
support like that of an ice-boat, which obviates the twisting effect 
always present in a structure supported at four points. The 
fourth set at the bow, or ‘preventer,’ as it is called, is merely to 
keep the bow from diving and to help lift the machine when get- 
ing under way. At full speed it is entirely clear of the water. 

‘“When looking at the planes for the first time, your impres- 
sion is that they are ridiculously small to support such a large 
hull. But remember that the area of the supporting surface 
is in inverse proportion to the density of the medium in which 
it acts.” 

Mr. Nutting reiterates that a surface hydroplane is inefficient 
in using only the lower surface of the plane to obtain the lift. 
Few people, he says, realize that it is the upper face of an air- 


that does most of the work. The results made public 


the British 
never, even with simple flat 


plane 


recently by Advisory Committee on Aeronauties 
that 
impinging on the lower surface exert more than a quarter of the 


total lift. He 


show planes, does the air 


goes on: 


cambered according to 
to take advan- 


“The steel planes of the HD-4 are 
the results of countless experiments, in order 
tage of the lifting possibilities of both surfaces. 

**At present the hydrofoil surfaces of the H D-4 are supporting 
approximately two thousand pounds to the square foot at 
sixty miles an hour, which is two hundred times the load ear- 
ried per square foot of wing area in airplane practise. What 
the limit is we don’t know, as the subject is absolutely unex- 
plored beyond this point. The theoretical limit to the lifting 
effect of the upper plane would be at the point where an absolute 
vacuum was created above it. Just below the surface of the 
waiter this would be slightly above two thousand pounds per 
square foot, but the effect of another atmosphere could be ob- 
tained by submerging the planes to a depth of thirty-two feet, 
Ww hic h would be impractical, a hk ea 

‘The hull of the craft is a torpedo-shaped affair sixty feet 
in length, with two outrigger hulls or pontoons each sixteen 
feet in length connected to the main hull by a deck. This deck 
supports the two Liberty motors which are mounted on either 
side just abaft the cockpit. It is made to work its passage, 
being designed in the form of an aerofoil, with flat under surface 
and cambered top and presenting a useful lifting area of two 
hundred and three square feet... . . 

“The forward hydrofoil sets upon w hic h the machine largely 
depends for support when under way are hung on a steel tube 
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five and one-quarter inches in diameter, which passes through 
the hull fifteen feet from the bow. The tail set acts also as a 
rudder, the struts offering sufficient lateral surface for this 
purpose. It is mounted on a column six feet from the stern and 
is operated by tiller lines running to the steering wheel in the 
cockpit.” 


Now, says Mr. Nutting, hop into the cockpit and we'll take a 
ride; and if you want to hear anything for the rest of the day 
stuff some cotton into your ears before the motors are started, 
for they aren’t muffled. Over goes the starboard motor with 
the crackle of a machine gun, and those on the deck seurry from 
the cyclone caused by the whirring propeller. The mooring 
lines are cast off and we slip out into the lake. He continues: 


“Baldwin gives the air to the port motor and the exhaust 
becomes- a continuous roar. At fifteen knots you feel the 
machine rising bodily out of the water, and once up and clear 
the drag, she drives ahead with an acceleration that makes you 
grip your seat to keep from being left behind. The wind on your 
face is like the pressure of a giant hand and an oceasional dash 
of fine spray stings like birdshot....... 

“‘Baddeck, a mile away, comes at you with the speed of a 
railway-train and you brace yourself for the turn as Baldwin 
drives her through the narrow passage inside the island. You 
feel that she’s going to skid as he starts to make the turn at full 
speed, but she doesn’t. Just as the struts of the rudder set are 
sufficient to steer her, so are those of the main planes sufficient 
to keep her from side-slipping. Even more startling is the fact 
that she doesn’t seem to heel a degree as she makes the turn. 
It’s unbelievable—it defies the laws of physics, but it’s true. 

“Then you notice that you’re traveling over waves a foot and 
a half in height—waves that would take the bottom out of 
an ordinary hydroplane traveling at such a speed. There is 
no pounding or jolting of the kind with which every one who 
has ridden in a racing hydroplane is familiar. <A slight undu- 
lation like that you feel in a Pullman car is the only sensation. 

“As you get accustomed to the speed your confidence grows 
and soon you find yourself out of the cockpit lying over the 
edge of the deck on your stomach to see for yourself what’s 
going on below. The ‘preventer’ at the bow is entirely clear 
of the water except for the tip of an occasional wave and all of 
the main sets are out except for the two lower ones on either 
side. Each square foot of submerged steel is carrying over 
two thousand pounds. ... If you have ever flown, you know that 
flying is a dull business compared to skimming over the surface 
of the water at sixty knots, and for this reason there undoubtedly 
will be a future for the type for sport as well as for the more 
serious things at which Dr. Bell and Mr. Baldwin have been 
aiming.”’ 

















DR. GRAHAM BELL AND F. W. BALDWIN, DESIGNER 
OF THE HD-4. 











SHALL WE LABEL FIRE-TRAPS?—The labeling of buildings 
to show their degree of resistance to fire is reeommended in The 
Popular Science Monthly (New York), by F. W: Fitzpatrick, who 
notes that every step of the way toward fire-protection has in- 
volved a fight with the property-owners, who ought to be most 
interested, and that force must always be used to get the degree 
of protection that the public needs. He continues: 


‘Since it is only by force that we can accomplish anything in 
that line, let’s get still another law or ordinance through: the 
labeling of buildings. We have laws now as to just how build- 
ings shall be constructed in this or that district, and it is the 
building commissioner or inspector who passes on the matter, 
interprets the ordinance, and is the authority in each city. Let 
us give him still another function: the inspection of all buildings 
of a public or semipublic nature—churches, halls, stores, hotels, 
apartment-houses, any building that houses more than twenty 
people under one roof. After these buildings are inspected they 
should be put in one of three classes and labeled. 

‘“** Fire Resisting’ would mean that the building is constructed 
according to all the requirements of fireproof construction; 
‘Ordinary Construction’ would mezn that the building, tho not 
fireproof, is reasonably safe and has the requisite sprinkling 
apparatus or other protection installed; ‘Dangerous’ would 
point out the fire-traps. No law, no police, no terrible lessons 
would have half the effect upon property-owners as would this 
labeling. With ‘Dangerous’ marked over his door, what chance 
would an owner have of renting his building?”’ 














MAKING A HAIRPIN TURN AT HIGH SPEED. 











| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 : 
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“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


$¢~INCOLN” WAS A CHALLENGE to New York crit- 
ics in more ways than the mere content of-the play 
and the quality of the playing. It came with such a 
weight of preliminary approbation that failure to approve was 
likely to bring a publie demand for sound reasons. It must 


have taken courage in its sponsors to subject this play to what 








FRANK 

He showed a “‘sense of the poetry and nobility in the character,’ 

says the New York Sun, *“‘and in making traits which sometimes 
became mere abstract principles seem personal and human.” 


McGLYNN AS LINCOLN. 











old Carlyle might have called a ‘*Baphometie fire-baptism,”’ 
for it began its American revelation in “the tense political 
environment of Washington, with a sick President, a Congress 
at loggerheads with him, world-peace settlement held up by 
inability of Senate and President to come to agreement, fuel 
strike, unsettled status of railroads, Mexican effrontery threaten- 
ing war with that country—into as tense a situation as has ever 
existed.” So says the Topeka Capital, which, turning over the 
words of a Washington correspondent, strains its eye from afar to 
be in on the big event. ‘‘The perhaps unknowing author,” says 
the correspondent, “‘has stalked the spirit of the Great Emanci- 
pator, hardly heralded or announced. The acclaim of the Wash- 
ington crowd . . . unabashed tears and the glowing faces of men 


. . . one-legged and one-eyed soldiers girls, women, jani- 


tors, and millionaires at the capital have christened this play 
for England.” ; 

We have told our readers about this play in its career of more 
fhan a year’s success in Britain. Kings and statesmen have seen 
it there and continue to see it. From the correspondent already 
quoted we gather a fuller account from his article in the New 
York Evening Post: . 

“It has stood @ difficult and severe test in Washington. Lin- 
coln’s son lives over Georgetown way, and there has been a 
stampede to hear what he thinks. John Hay’s daughter and 


son-in-law, Senator and Mrs. Wadsworth, live in the’ Hay 
house, opposite Lafayette Square, and they naturally are 
among the critics of the impersonation of Lincoln’s young 


secretary who afterward became Secretary of State. Night after 
night in the audience were men and women who reealled Lincoln’s 
inauguration, or the night of the assassination, and the follow- 
ing days. It is too real, here at the capital, if anything. . .. .. 

“The curtain rises. Champ Clark sits over there in the first 
box. Senator Newberry in the center; Senator Hale over a 
piece; Senator Walsh, Westerner, down in front; numerous 
Congressmen here and there. There is not a vacant seat to be 
seen. When the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ is heard=the scene 
is not complete without the President. The audience then is 
transported to the Lineoln home in Springfield, where two 
codgers sit before an open fire talking. The infernal tidies and 
curlicued mahogany of the time are cruelly on view. Lincoln 
walks into the room. 

**Wherever this play goes and however it survives the storm 
of criticism and praise it is sure to evoke, there will always be 
this tense moment when the American actor who has, one might 
say, the effrontery to impersonate Lincoln places himself before 
his audience to be measured. The first impression is not that 
of a perfect likeness. Awkward, pale, unprepossessing, smooth- 
shaven, some think Lincoln is truthfully portrayed from the 
first, for his features at this time are less familiar. But as the 
personality and deportment of the actor develop, the imper- 
sonation grows on the audience. Like the real Lincoln, he 
seems to transcend physical appearance, decrepit old ‘ plug’ hats. 
and bagging trousers notwithstanding.” 

Transported to the more detached environment of New York, 
the play has less of the personal note in its appeal; but it is 
supported by that Washington credential. The voice of cold 
criticism speaks of the play as ‘‘no drama at all.” “It has no 
It is simply a series of episodes,”’ 
“Yet the effect is pre- 
to exhibit in act and spoken word the 


plot, no interweaving of scenes. 
says Mr. Towse in The Evening Post. 
cisely that designed: 
character of our chief of men.” What these episodes consist 
of is suecinetly put in Kenneth MacGowan’s review of the play 
for the New York Globe: 

‘**On the surface, the list of its six episodes betrays not a trace 
of artifice. First, Lincoln in his own home receiving the nomi- 
nation and giving us the background of his homely life. Secondly, 
the day when decision must be made, even in the face of a com- 
promising Cabinet, to hold Fort Sumter, deny secession, and bring 
on civil war. Thirdly, war as it grows, spreading sorrow and 
hate, and bringing a gathering resolution in Lincoln toward 
the abolition of slavery—this pictured in two women callers at 
the White House and a meeting with a negro leader. Fourthly, 
the signing of the emancipation proclamation, once more 
against the Cabinet. Fifthly, the merciful end of war, with 
Lee’s surrender and chivalrous terms. Finally the 
assassination.” 


Gra nt’s 


To return to Mr. Towse’s account, we find him asserting that 
‘the success of this effort is what sweeps all before it, and makes 
all fault-finding incidental and subordinate.’’ In this result 
it seems hard to apportion praise between the dramatist and the 


chief actor. Furthermore: 
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LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


Discussing the question of maintaining the Union forces at Sumter, which determined the war. 
Hook, the fictitious Cabinet member typifying the South. 


At the extreme right of the group is Burnet 








““There could be no mistaking the answer which the crowded 
and intelligent audience in the Cort Theater gave to the ques- 
tion last night. Sympathetic yet with judgment reserved, its 
approval and enthusiasm visibly mounted. Chief credit for the 
triumph of the play must go to. Frank McGlynn, who enacted 
Lincoln. His physical qualifications for the part were simply 
amazing. Whether as the beardless Lincoln of 1860 or the 
roughly hirsute and aging Lincoln of the White House, his 
presence and make-up were a marvel of fitness. The manage- 
ment was extremely fortunate to find an actor born for the réle. 
And his representation of the inner Lincoln, too, was eminently 
satisfying. Without the highest idealization, it was yet true 
and moving and never struck a false note. Thus the main 
doubt which one had in reading the play was solved. Every- 
thing was felt to turn upon the r~presentation. In the result, 
it appeared that the play acted better than it read.” 


With a little more severity still to the play, while the achieve- 
ment of the actor is exalted, Mr. Wolleott writes this in The 
Times: 

“Tt was apparent in the reading of the text that the success 
of Mr. Drinkwater’s work would depend almost entirely on the 
actor chosen to play Lincoln. The playwright would not only 
have to rely on this actor to make the portrait and the play 
plausible, but would have to depend on him to fill in certain 
deficiencies in the play itself. To all who read the Drinkwater 
tragedy, with any previous understanding of Lincoln and his 
period, it must occur that this is a strikingly meager and un- 
furnished Lincoln play, a study in outline, done not with the 
thriftiness of artistic reticence, but with the bareness of igno- 
rance, tho whether the ignorance was Mr. Drinkwater’s or was 
the presumptive ignorance of his audience, was not so clear. 

“The play seemed to the reader like a dramatized Child’s 
History of Lincoln, done by some one who did not know much 
about Lincoln, for others who knew less. All the sympathy, 
appreciation, and good intention in the world could not prevent 
the portrait seeming needlessly secant. The actor has largely 
filled it in. He has, for instance, put the homespun texture 
into the characterization and he has put in what Mr. Drink- 
water almost entirely forgot—a little of the humor of Lincoln. 
It is extraordinary how the twinkle in Mr. MceGlynn’s eye and 
the quizzical wrinkling of his smile have mellowed and humanized 
the play. As for the make-up and the lesser things of gait, 
posture, gesture, and intonation—Mr. MecGlynn’s work is 
admirable.” 





Even more into detail goes Mr. Broun, of The Tribune, 
showing, as the tributes multiply, what an ordeal in satisfying 
critical expectation the play has passed through: 


‘Tt seems to us that Mr. Drinkwater has fulfilled his purpose 


Naturally he hes not written the perfect or even 
Such a work must contain Lincoln com- 
plete and unexpurgated. Drinkwater in his play tells us of 
Lincoln the austere and patient idealist. Of course, there was 
some such strain in Lincoln, but it was compromised and curi- 
ously mingled with the cracker-box story-teller, the shrewd 
and practical politician, the coarse and kindly humanist of a rude 
countryside. This has been largely left out by Drinkwater. His 
Lincoln would not only have no desire to tell a broad anecdote, 
he would not even know one. He would be much more inclined 
to make his point in some less specific way. There is even a 
hint of the platitudinous about him. Indeed, we have a well- 
defined suspicion that if one were to pull the beard from Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln he would find Woodrow Wilson. This 
need not be a monstrous perversion, for if Woodrow Wilson were 
indeed such a man as Drinkwater imagines him to be there 
would be a considerable field of common resemblance between 
him and Lincoln. 

*‘In such places as Drinkwater has departed from history, 
even to the extent of inventing a fictitious character for the 
Cabinet, he has exercised a wise dramatic prerogative in almost 
every case. Moreover, we found none of the rampant Anglicisms 
in the play which we had expected. They must be few. We 
noticed none. In the scene in which Lincoln announces to his 
Cabinet his intention of signing the emancipation proclamation, 
Drinkwater would do better to stick more closely to history, 
since it is more dramatic and interesting than his version. As 
a matter of fact, the reading from Artemus Ward puzzled and 
shocked all the Cabinet members, and it came as a complete 
surprize to them when Lincoln suddenly pulled the proclamation 
out of his high hat and read it. They had expected no such 
move at that time.”’ 


admirably. 
the great Lincoln play. 


In this connection it may be instructive to recall a similar 
Mr. W. R. Titterton, written for The New Witness 


(London) of last February: 


view of 


‘*We know so much of Abraham Lincoln, and we are so close 
to him, that Mr. Drinkwater had no right to give us an entirely 
fa -y portrait—and this is what he has done. You will not meet 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, that loose-limbed farmer-cum- 
attorney with the caustic wit and the kindly, frolicsome humors, 
who split rails and told Rabelaisian stories with equal zest, and 
whose emotional depths the casual acquaintance would never 
have divined. Mr. Drinkwater’s Lincoln is always weighed down 
by the burden of his destiny—even before it is put on his back 
and he is hall-marked ‘The Great Modest President’ at every 
articulation. 

“That is a great opportunity lost! Yet this other Lincoln 
is a very impressive figure—tho we think it was a mistake to 
make him read Artemus Ward: His Book to the Cabinet. Mr. 
Drinkwater’s President would never have done that, and you 














LEE AND GRANT 





The former offering his sword, but, instead, receiving Grant’s hand. 


AT APPOMATTOX, 


The scene moves the audience to great applause. 








éan see that in his heart the dramatist disapproves of the pro- 
ceeding. And so, no doubt, does the Greek chorus, which 
precedes and follows every scene. But then this is another 
mistake.”’ 


A recent issue of the London Times took notice of the play’s 
continued London suceess: 


“To the Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, playgoers, from the 
King and Queen and. the highest in the land to the lowest, have 
flocked in their thousands, and when the dramatic history of 
1919 is written the success of ‘Abraham Lincoln’ will probably 
be its outstanding feature. This week it has been played for 
the 350th time, and, according to present indications, it will 
run well into the New Year.” 





THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


HE RECONSTRUCTION of our organs of opinion is 
A 


definite censorship of news may have been abolished 


now declared one of the pressing needs of the hour. 


with the end of the war, but the spirit of censorship so lives on 
that Mr. Frank |. Cobb, editor of the New York World, avers 
that “the United States needs more than anything else to-day 
the restoration of the free play of public opinion.” It is five 
years since we have had the blessing of such a state, he told 
the Women’s City Club, of New York, at a public dinner, and 
his remarks on the relation of the press to public opinion were 
supplemented by an English editor’s observations on phases of 
the same theme. Mr. Cobb, as reported by The World, presents 
# vigorous portrait of this abused public opinion which would 
seen to warrant its being given another name: 


In the war the governments conscripted publie opinion, 
put it in charge of drill-sergeants, goose-stept it, and made it 
salute. Then it was molded by two methods—censorship and 
propaganda. Censorship was obviously to prevent the giving 
of information to the enemy; the result was that it supprest 
all information. It was stupid and ineffective. 

**Propaganda was as inevitable a development as airplanes 
and tanks. There were two kinds, the one giving information, 
like the British White Book and the State papers of President 
Wilson; the other a noisy, demonstrative propaganda, like the 
activities of a cheer-leader in a foot-ball game. Public opinion 
now is being made by private propaganda. Direct channels 
are closed and public opinica is molded through press-agents 


whose work is not to proclaim the truth, but to manipulate the 
news. 

“All the liberties that we hold to-day were won by resistance 
to governments. Either the people are fit to govern or they are 
not. If they are, they need no protection against revolutionary 
propaganda; if they are not, they need a revolution. 

“This is not a plea for the new radicalism, which is a negation 
of the sanity of free government. It is a plea for the restoration 
of free play of public opinion, for the restoration of the old faith 
of our fathers. God forbid that the supreme achievement in 
the war should be the Prussianizing of ourselves!”’ 

Mr. Alfred G. Gardiner, for eighteen years editor of the 
London Daily News, was the other speaker. He offered some 
strictures on present-day developments in newspapers in both 
England and America: 


“T think the greatest of the evils of the press is the concen- 
tration of many newspapers in comparatively few hands. Lord 
Northcliffe and his brother own half of the papers in England. 
The opinions of millions are made by this man, who has had ver) 
little public life. 

**You have here an example in the case of Mr. Hearst, who 
has had no publie career—no successful public career—so far as 
| know, who has no claim on the affections or esteem of the 
people. Yet he can not fail to be a person of great importance, 
for he is leading the minds of the people to conclusions that 
he wants them to arrive at. 

**| feel that the position of the press in England is one of grave 
misfortune. The tendency there is rather to depend on an 
appeal to passion than an appeal to reason. England is in 
danger of living upon head-lines, but that is not the worst. The 
press are in many cases poisoning the wells of publie opinion, 
deliberately permeating the news with the subtle intention to 
bring about certain opinions in the minds of the people and 
certain actions on the part of the Government.” 

If these words are in the ‘‘key of blue,’’ we turn for more 
cheerful prospects to Holland, where the first really international 
newspaper has just been established. Published at The Hague, 
The World, as it is called, ‘‘has for its object the bringing about 
of better understanding among all mankind.”’ Its message 
has reached as far as Hongkong, for it is in The Telegraph of 
that city that we find this account: 

“That certainly is a very ambitious thing to work for, and 
the means by which it is hoped to achieve its purpose is by pub- 
lishing contributions from writers in every land. Articles by 
French, German, Swiss, Dutch, Italian, American, and British 
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writers appeared in the first issue, and this may be judged a very 
hopeful send-off. But what will be of even more value than 
these contributions will be the world-press section of the journal 
containing extracts from foreign papers—in most cases in a 
different language from that in which the matter originally 
appeared. A writer, when writing for his own people, is generally 
more candid than he would be if he were writing for foreign 
consumption, and thus the value of the translated matter is 
infinitely greater than the contributed. Inasmuch as_ the 
moyement is quite a new one and only in the nature of ar ex- 
periment, it will be generally hoped that corsiderable support 
will be given to it, for even the most unimaginative can realize 
what great potentialities such a journal must have. In the 
world of the future, if ever the human race is going to work out 
its own high destiny, the present tenaciously held traditions 
will be superseded by faith, which will humanize all work, give 
greater security to life, and open up new spheres of activity. 
To bring into active unity peoples who would otherwise be 
unknown to one another is the very high aim of this newly 
launched journal, and as its contents will be published in no 
fewer than three different languages, it should have a very wide 
publicity. Together with the announcement that the paper is 
at present a weekly one comes the exprest hope that soon a daily 
edition will be possible, having an entirely new and independent 
news service of its own. To be independent of existing services 
will be to be free of opinionated reports. 

‘“We have seen fit to call editorial attention to this new publi- 
cation, realizing that it is only by some such means that there 
will arise the newer spirit of trust and interdependence that is so 
essential to the future good government of the world.” 





HIGH SCHOOLS AND DEMOCRACY 


F DEMOCRACY IS JUSTIFIED by its educational insti- 
tutions, the more democratic those institutions the firmer 
the justification. Harvard, for example, has just measured 
out a tribute of praise for the public high schools of the country 
that - need make no parent regret his means do not permit his 
The 


university records of four thousand students who entered Har- 


sending his son to a private school for college preparation. 


vard as freshmen during the years from 1902 to 1912, inclusive, 
have been examined by investigators for Harvard and show 
the New York World finds at 
prevailing criticism of our public-school system: 


results that variance with the 


‘*Boys from private schools passed more creditable entrance 
examinations, but once in college the students prepared at high 
schools displayed a higher percentage of scholarship. They won 
a larger proportion of degrees with honor, and they, moreover, 
had a much lower percentage of admonitions and probation and 
disciplinary punishment. It is the conclusion of the investi- 
gators that while the private school fits boys for college more 
successfully—‘ given a boy of fair intelligence trained with his 
fellows in a democratic public school, and you need have no fear 
that he will suffer in his college record either in scholarship or 
deportment in comparison with his more fortunate classmate 
who was carefully tutored at a private school.’ 

“In the light of this tribute, which is sustained by the care- 
fully compiled statistics, what becomes of the sweeping criticisms 
of public-school methods of education? A school system that 
fits boys for the highest rank in scholarship at Harvard must be 
a pretty satisfactory system. Perhaps the public schools have 
suffered from the fact that they are too near home to permit of 
a view of their real merits in the proper perspective. Their 
advocates have reason to be gratified by the testimony to their 
thoroughness from the country’s leading educational institution.” 

An augury for the persistence of the democratie spirit is seen 
in the enormously increased enrolment of the colleges since the 
present academic year began, and the likelihood is that the 
high school prepared the majority of these. It was expected 
that this year should show an advance over 1918, with the war 
at an end, but it was not foreseen that the gain would go as 
high as forty-two per cent. ‘‘ More significant,’’ says the Atlanta 
Journal, “is the fact that the attendance now is 21 per cent. 
above that of 1916, the year preceding our entrance into the war 


and the record season for large student bodies.” It continues: 


‘“‘Never before in this or any other land has so great a com- 


pany of youth been gathered into colleges and universities. 
‘Bright sign in the midst of dark portents!’ exclaims the Boston 
Transcript; and assuredly there could be no more heartening 
augury in a troubled world than this larger and more potent 
place which education is winning in our national life. Sound 
thinking and plenteous knowledge are the best preventive of 








STEALING TO THE STAGE-BOX. 


The assassin Booth, as enacted by J. Paul Jones, who holds the stage 
for one tense minute. 











destructive radicalism and the best aid to the forces that build 
up and lead forward. ‘It is true,’ wrote Lord Bacon, ‘that a 
little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.’ Equally 
true it is that neither Bolshevik nor autocratic cults can survive 
the light of genuine education. An educated Russia would never 
have brooked Lenine; an educated instead of a parrot-taught 
Germany would never have countenanced the Kaiser. We could 
find ho happier omen for American democracy than the widening 
influence of truth-loving universities and colleges.” 

This influence can not reach as far as it should, adds the 
Atlanta paper, ‘“‘nor wax as strong, unless more of our wealth 
is dedicated to its promotion”’: 


‘Particularly is this true in the South, where hundreds of 
young men and women aspiring to college and university advan- 
tages are denied them, or else compelled to seek them in the 
North, because our own institutions are unequal to the demands. 
For lack of facilities, colleges in Georgia and in neighboring 
States turned away hundreds of student applicants last autumn. 
Despite small endowments and outgrown accommodations, they 
are doing admirable work, and in some instances are winning 
nation-wide renown. But they must have larger plants and 
larger faculties and more money to maintain these if they are 
to keep abreast of their opportunities and needs. Thus there 
mingles with our rejoicing over the great enrolment in Southern 
colleges and universities a sense of poignant regret for the many 
who were turned away and of a solemn obligation to upbuild 
these sadly inadequate endowments.” 
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RETURNING OUR DEAD FROM FRANCE 


HE CALL FROM CERTAIN QUARTERS for the re- 
turn of our soldier dead from France is insistent, and 
anxious friends seem unable to understand why our 
Government is unable to comply at once with their request. 
In these wishes it seems that British and Belgians share with us 


law, but it is expected that this period will be shortened. The 
French Foreign Office states that it is probable that exhuma- 
tions will be permitted considerably before January, 1922. The 
French are naturally anxious to hasten matters, as many appli- 
cations have already been received from French families anxious 
to remove their dead to their own locality. Applications have 
also been received from Belgians 
and British, and it is for this 
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From ‘‘ The Graphic,’’ London. 


Souls’ day. 








GERMAN GRAVES FOR ALLIED SOLDIERS. 


These have wreaths which, according to German custom, were placed on these graves at Cologne on All 
The fund for decorating these graves was inaugurated by the Cologne Post. 


reason that the French Govern- 
ment can give no consent until 
conditions are such that all the 
Allies may have an equal right. 


“It is evident that this can 
not be for some time. To re- 
move the million and a half 


bodies which are buried all along 
the Western Front, it would be 
necessary. to divert food and 
other necessaries of life, which 
are being supplied, even now, in 
insufficient quantities to the in- 
habitants who have returned to 
the devastated regions. There 
remain many unidentified graves, 
and it is imperative that the 
work of identification be carried 
as far as possible if the minimum 
of confusion is to result. Even 
as it is, in the dreary wastes 
where little groups of men are 
buried together, and in the 
crowded military cemeteries, the 
work will be exceedingly difficult. 
In the case of Americans, many 
thousand miles away, the wish 
that the bodies of their dead 
should be sent home can be readi- 
ly understood, but for the Brit- 
ish, so near to France that the 
sound of the guns at the front 
could be heard across the twenty- 
one miles of water, the case is 
not the same. The French Gov- 
ernment has undertaken—and 
it is a promise that will be kept 
whatever the complexion and 
foreign policy of the Government 
-that the military cemeteries 
in France shall always be well 
cared for, the British and Belgian 
as well as the French. That 








the desire; but that the impediment is the great burden that 
The 
sentiment against such an act exprest by ex-President Roosevelt 
before his death has been reechoed with added argument by 
Maj.-Gen. John F. O’Ryan, but the other side seems to hold the 
“The French view,” says the London Daily Tele- 


carrying out these wishes would impose upon the French. 


majority. 
graph, ‘‘is that no nation should be given precedence in a matter 
affecting several of the Allies, and in an official statement on the 
subject this view is exprest as follows: ‘It has been definitely 
decided that the Allies who fell together for the same cause should 
remain together in death until circumstances permit the return 
of the bodies to the families for whom they sacrificed them- 


selves.””’ Further: 


“The proposed law forbidding any exhumations for three 
years was not passed by the last Chamber, but the Foreign Office 
expects that it will | adopted shortly. The bill, as it stands, 
specifies a delay of three years from the promulgation of the 


this undertaking is being carried 
out is amply proved every day, 
town councils, village mayors, curés, and peasants all seconding 
the Government in its work. It is to be hoped that this fact will 
not be lost sight of in England when conditions of transport, ete., 
become such that the question of the removal of British dead is 
taken up by the British and French governments.” 

Major -O’Ryan’s letter puts the matter in a sympathetic light, 
for both the French nation and for our own. He hopes that 


‘a strong sentiment will 


with a knowledge of all the conditions 
develop among the families of the dead protesting against what 





seems to me almost a sacrilege—the removal of the bodies of 
our gallant men from those sacred sites in France where they died 
together, and which will become places of pilgrimage for the 
honoring of their memory.”’ He writes: 

**T received a day or two ago a letter from the Mayor of Bony, 
France, describing a pilgrimage made by the inhabitants of 
that town to the American cemetery, where lie the bodies of our 
dead, 1,680 in number, who sacrificed their lives in the assault 
upon the Hindenburg line in the vicinity of Bony, September 27 
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to 30, 1918. The sentiments contained in this letter forcibly 
show the reverence held by the French people for the memory 
of those who made such great sacrifices to aid them in their fight 
for their existence. It demonstrates conclusively the effect 
upon the people of France of the presence of those white crosses 
marking the graves in their midst of the Americans who died for 
them. 

“Could there possibly be conceived any more certain safeguard 
against unpleasant relations in the future between France and 
America than these silent but remindful crosses? Lying where 
they do, even the mortal remains of these soldiers continue to 
serve their country. Do those who urge the deportation of these 
bodies from France and their dispersion in America contemplate 
the results of what they propose? Everything was done that 
could be done at the time when the evidence was fresh to identify 
and inter the remains of our dead. The work of recognition 
and burial began under fire and before the battle was ended. 
To attempt now to remove and disperse them would involve not 
only great expense but would carry with it many difficulties 
and regrettable incidents. Many men were badly mangled and 
shattered when struck by bursting shells. The bodies of others 
who were killed by bullets were later mangled by shell-fire. 

‘Before leaving France I caused to be recorded an expression 
of sentiment in each company of the regiments of the division, 
and the sentiment was almost wholly in favor of leaving the 
bodies in France, for it was then recognized that their later re- 
moval and reinterment in America in addition to involving in- 
finite difficulties would reopen the wounds of sorrow occasioned 
by these losses. I have made it a point to question parents who 
have lost their sons in battle, and I find that with a very few ex- 
ceptions they either prefer that the bodies be permitted to lie in 
our own cemeteries in France or they are willing to be guided 
by the soldier sentiment in relation to the matter. 

‘‘Undoubtedly the action of Congress in providing for the re- 
moval of the dead was actuated by motives of kindly sentiment, 
but it appears to have been hasty action adopted shortly after 
the armistice and before the sentiment of the soldiers could 
have been known.” 


THE MINISTRY WITH OTHER JOBS 
T WAS NOT QUITE A SCANDAL, but the word ‘‘sensa- 
tion’’ is used to describe the effect of the act of the Rey. 
Howard J. Kingdon, of Poughkeepsie, who went to work 
in a hat-shop to eke out his income. Mr. Kingdon does not aim 





at a sensation, but only asks to earn a little ‘‘on the side,” as 
other professional men are known to do, and nothing thought of 
it. ‘‘When a clergyman takes a week-day job in order to sup- 
port his family, every paper in the country is full of the news. 
Why, I’m notorious,” he exclaims. He has gone. to pasting 
hatbands. The factory pays him $18 a week and the Baptist 
Church which he serves pays $20. His salary has remained the 
same for three years, while the cost of everything has risen 
seventy-five per cent., he explains to a representative of the New 
York World. He is sure his sermons will not suffer, for he ‘‘ thinks 
sermons while he pastes hatbands,” and for justification he cites 
the example of the Fathers of the Church: 

“It’s nothing new for a minister of the gospel to work, you 
know. In the early days of our country the minister was always 
a workingman, but because he was considered the man of learn- 
ing in the community, the people brought their problems to him 
and he led in the meetings for worship. He might have been a 
blacksmith, but was still the minister. Indeed, very often he 
was a blacksmith and propped the Bible on a shelf above his 
forge, read a verse, and memorized it as he made his horseshoe. 

‘**T wish that it were possible to-day for ministers to do as they 
did in those early days—have a business during the week and 
preach on Sunday. This ought to be the case in places where 
the minister has a congregation o7 working people. Too often 
the people think of the minister as being on a different plane, 
where if he, too, were a workingman, the workingmen of his 
community would receive him as a man among men. 

**We can’t always do as the early settlers did, for the times are 
too complex. In the Colonial days the minister preached from 
his Bible and was generally an exhorter. There were few great 
questions to be discust. To-day, every one is educated and the 
minister must be in touch with everything that is happening. 
The people are reading, and the ministers must read too, and I 
find that my hardest trouble with my job in the factory is I 
find so little time to read.” 
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When asked how he prepared his sermons, the questioner 
found his imagination unequal to figuring the ‘‘scholarly look- 
man at bench-work: 


ing”’ 

“*T pick my subject and then I work out the points of my ser- 
mon in my mind as I glue hatbands. And I think I can preach 
a better sermon since I’ve been in the factory. I meet the 
laborers on common ground. 

‘When a minister meets men at the church door after the 
service he doesn’t meet the real man or hear his real opinions. 
When he sits across the room from him at the noon hour and the 
men forget his presence, then he hears what men really think 
about things. He overhears their beliefs and their unbeliefs. 
He learns about the problems that face them and he looks into 
their hearts and knows how to reach them. He finds out from 
their conversation in the factory just what great problems of 
the day they want to hear about, or he discovers, as so few minis- 
ters of to-day seem to have discovered, that it isn’t a national 
problem that the workingmen want to hear about, but God and 
the Bible and why the minister believes in a future life.’’ 


London papers report the examination of a clergyman of the 
Church of England in the bankruptey courts, where he pleaded 
the inadequacy of his salary to provide for his family needs. 
The testimony brought out that his wife had served as a waitress 
in London. The situation of the Church in general is vigorously 
put by Mr. J. P. Collins, in an article written from London to the 
Boston Transcript. Thus: 


**Our thoughts are running busily on the fact that a large num- 
ber of the English clergy are crippled in their ministrations by an 
utter insufficiency of income. Of course, poverty and piety are 
supposed to go.together. Most of the great ethical reformers 
were gentry of small income, or none at all. But since the wis- 
dom of Christianity has ordained that its ministers must live in 
the world, this question of affording them the means of sub- 
sistence has been strangely mishandled, and it almost seems as 
if a Mammonite blight hangs over the matter of money wherever 
the clergy are concerned. Whether a church runs its staff on 
celibate lines, or on a rule of obligatory matrimony, or the ex- 
ercise of individual option in such delicate affairs, there seems no 
way of arriving at a happy mean between the affluence of a few 
and the comparative indigence of many. You get a terrific 
contrast when you find well-cushioned bishops and rural deans 
sitting cheek by jowl with half-starved curates as they did at the 
Church Congress the other day, debating on spiritualism and 
sex respect, and eschatology, and Christian reunion, and the 
census, and the vexed question of ritual, and the growing de- 
mand for the laity to have the lion’s share in managing the 
Church of England’s business side. -Altho some of the decisions 
arrived at were timid and disappointing, and others were still 
more disappointingly postponed, there seemed to be a general 
sense that the war has supplied at once an incentive and a touch- 
stone. Another conclusion was that, judged by the vast wave of 
emotional conflict which has passed round the world, the En- 
glish Church requires zeal and stimulation to establish contact with 
the generality of people and bring her genuinely up to date.” 


A recent case is exposed by one of the bishops which beats, 
thinks the correspondent, even the bankruptcy case: 


‘‘A beggarly hundred pounds a year, or ten dollars a week, is 
the salary offered by a board of guardians to a chaplain for their 
poorhouse. It seems as if the poorhouse must need advertise- 
ment indeed to invite such a figurehead of poverty as that; or 
else the grocers and chandlers who make up the board must have 
a poor idea of a parson’s necessity to eat and drink. But the 
secretary of one of our leading schools for educating the sons of 
the clergy (that is, of course, the Anglican clergy), has compiled 
a list of recent applications which shows better than anything 
else can do the state in which so many of these needy men and 
their families are living. Out of twenty-five cases, town and 
country, where these men are engaged as rector or regular curate, 
‘supply’ or in temporary charge or else as chaplains of prisons, 
the average family seems to be four children (not infrequently 
running into seven), and their net income averages £180 a year; 
in one case it is only £100. 

‘““Now, you would think that before launching into big ex- 
penditure the responsible authorities would attend to these 
crying disparities and consent to disestablishment, or redistri- 
bition of benefices, or some way of leveling the grave extremes 
between wealth and poverty, in this vocation of drawing men in 
the wake of him who told men to ‘bear one another’s burdens.’ ”’ 
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A MINISTER WITH A UNION-CARD 
HE METHODIST CHURCH was once the working- 


men’s church. It can be again, thinks an observer in 

the steel-workers’ district, and 
and at present Methodist preacher, of Steubenville, shows the 
way. During the strike this Ohio town had 7,500 men unem- 
ployed for six weeks, yct there was no violence there, and people 
of that neighborhood feel that ‘Finley Church was measurably 
responsible.”” The pastor of this church, Rev. William J. Jones, 
earries a union-card and has had a twelve years’ experience as a 
steel-worker at Martin’s Ferry. ‘‘ With the sole exception of his 
daughter, who teaches school, all his parishioners belong to the 
working-class. He can make pastoral calls in the mills. He 
ean spice his addresses with mill slang. When men come home 
after an especially hard day, he can draw them out as to just 
why it was especially hard.’”’ The observer for the Methodist 
papers, Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt, interweaves his portrait of 
Jones with an account of Jones’s methods with the workmen, 


Jones, ex-steel-worker 


particularly in their recent days of revolt. 


“There are two kinds of sympathy. One is the sentimental 
kind. The other is the understanding kind. Jones under- 
stands. He sees his parishioners exposed to the peril of industrial 
accidents. He realizes that the majority of such accidents are 
preventable. He sees his parishioners overworked. Twelve 
hours a day they toil, seven days in the week, with a twenty- 
four-hour solid stretch of toil when ‘changing turns.’ He sees 
them underpaid. And among his parishioners there are coal- 
miners. Beautiful stories have gone broadcast about the high 
pay and short hours enjoyed by coal-miners. But suppose 
that ‘because of overproduction’ a mine works only four days a 
week. Suppose that the miner spends two hours each day 
crawling to and from his job. Suppose that while there he 
‘works in thirty-six inches.’ And suppose that, as a coal-miner 
I talked with put it, he ‘takes his life in his hand every time he 
enters the mine.’ 

“There are reasons why Jones might be forgiven if he were 
a hot-headed and thoroughly dangerous labor-agitator. Right 
next to him in a steel-mill he once saw a man’s arm mashed 
between the rollers. Then came a carpenter and, at cost of a 
few dollars, put up the guard that ought to have been there all 
along. It was the old, familiar story—safety last. In telling 
of it, Jones boils. Who wouldn’t? And yet, all things con- 
sidered, it struck me that he showed remarkable self-restraint. 

‘*Ever since the Homestead affair, steel-workers have hated 
Carnegie. When he began to offer libraries, many stc<l towns 
seorned them, and in Steubenville it is even now a point of 
honor among steel-workers never to enter the Carnegie Library. 
Jones thinks this a narrow-minded, vindictive, indefensible 
attitude on their part and says to them,.‘ Forget it! Go there 
and read, and pull out books, and if they haven’t got the books 
you want, keep asking till they get them.’ 

“Tho relatively a small matter, in and of itself, this policy 
of his toward the Carnegie Library is important in that it 
shows the type of level-headed ex-workingman Jones repre- 
sents. But he is emotional inside—tremendously so. When I 
inquired what took him into the ministry, he replied, ‘I lost 
two boys.’ As you walk with Jones through his parish, warmth 
glows out of him, and there is a fine, hearty ring in his voice 
whenever he shouts ‘ Hello!’ to a lad across the way. And how 
he fires up with enthusiasm the moment you speak of his being 
at once a clergyman and a trades-unionist! Just here, he 
believes, is his distinctive mission. After a generation or two 
of estrangement, Labor has rediscovered the Church, and 
Jones has the inexpressible satisfaction of championing both.” 





There was a stroke of fortune for Steubenville, for the strategic 
location of the Finley Church, and a trades-unionist pastor like 
Jones; and Mr. Hartt finds it ‘‘easy to predict that something 
significant might oceur when the 7,500 steel-workers went out 
on strike.”” He goes on: 
self-restraint, for law-abiding 
His parishioners backed 


“Jones stood for order, for 
Americanism and applied decency. 


him up. Not only that, outsiders came pouring in to hear his 
Sunday-evening sermons to strikers, and outsiders put up the 
notice at strike headquarters and persistently urged Jones to 
take the stump at labor-meetings. 


Such requests met always 


the same reply: ‘If the Bishop orders me to, I'll do it. Other- 
wise, no.’ 

**‘Jones takes all this, not as Labor’s tribute to Jones, but as 
Labor’s tribute to the Church, and he felt the same way when, 
during a recent traction strike, he was mentioned for a place 
on the arbitration board. It is my own feeling also. Heartily 
as I admire the Rev. William J. Jones, I am not for overpraising 
his abilities. What stirs is the way labor responds. Because 
Jones has been a steel-worker and because the Finley Church 
is made up principally of steel-workers and their families, with 
a few coal-miners thrown in, the strikers receive its message, 
welcome its leadership, and bid fair to increase its power.” 





AFTER-WAR HATRED OF JEWS IN 
GERMANY 


FORMIDABLE WAVE of 
arisen in Germany, particularly Prussia, since the end 


anti-Jewish agitation has 


of the war, and seems, according to a Munich ecorre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, to be gathering such 
strength as to portend pogroms and a bitter internal race-war. 
It has aroused the attention of Jewish organizations and the 
Jewish press and those great dailies which are controlled by 


Jewish capital are trying to stem the anti-Semitic wave. The 
Evening Post's correspondent attributes this move to the ‘‘great 


unrest and despair due to the break-down of the old régime, 
the labor unrest, the numerous revolutionary disorders, and the 
severe peace-terms,”’ which have made every one bitter, and 
efforts to lay the blame on the Jews easily gain popular support. 
One Bavarian general has been quoted as saying: 


“The Jews are to blame for the ruin of Germany through 
the revolution. Remember the names, Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
Kurt, Eisner, Toller, Levin, Axelrod, all Spartacists and Jews.” 


We are told that the Deutsche National Volkspartei (Conser- 
vative) actively supports the propaganda against the Jews. 
At its October convention in Berlin this resolution was adopted: 


“We protest against the predominating influence of the Jewish 
race. Since the revolution the rapidly increasing Jewish influ- 
ence threatens the state and society with disaster.” 


This resolution, which is set down as “nothing less than an 
official party proclamation of a race activity against the Jews,” 
is said to have found almost unanimous favor in the Pan-German 
press and among a large class of the people. We read further: 

“In Munich the Observer is very violent and openly supports 
the thesis that pogroms are justifiable as the only method of free- 
ing Germany from a deadly incubus. There is good reason to 
suppose that secret organizations have been formed for the 
suppression of the race. ... The energy behind this anti- 
Semitic agitation can not be denied, and the increasing circu- 
lation of the numerous journals and pamphlets is not reassuring. 
On Sunday morning last, the early churechgoer in Munich found 
numerous placards calling for a general boycott against all Jew- 
ish stores and business firms. House-servants were asked not 
to work in Jewish families. The police and others soon removed 
the placards. But the fact leads to the conclusion that an active 
organization is at work.” 


The Jews have taken note of the situation, and at the October 
convention of the Association of Jewish Young Men in Berlin, 
President Dr. Apfel said in the opening address: 


“It is infamous to reply to the Jewish desire to assist in the 


upbuilding of Germany with an anti-Jewish agitation. Germany 
is flooded with a wave of base calumniation against us. The 


pogroms, so openly demanded, would completely ruin Germany 
in the eyes of the world. On the field of battle our help was 
welcome. Now we are to be murdered. Jewish youth will know 
how to defend themselves. We have been able till now to 
restrain the youth of Jewish descent against the propaganda for 
pogroms. But if the Government, the great political parties, 
and the stable elements of the population do not at once make 
vigorous protest against this agitation we can not answer for the 
consequences.”’ 
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The whole nation eats them! 


And for only one reason: because Campbell’s 
Beans are good! The American public trusts the 
Campbell’s label. For half a century it has been 
an unbroken pledge of quality. We use only 
choice beans, richly flavored with a tomato sauce 
that is justly famous. There is the relish of lean 
bacon pork. A delicious and wholesome dish. 









15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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To build 1000 Homes at Flint, Mich., for em- 
ployees of Buick and Chevrolet Motor Companies, 
Marvei Carburetor Co., The Champion Ignition 
Co., and other units of General Motors control, 
and to be completed in record time. Such was 
the task set for The Du Pont Engineering Co. of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Materials had to keep moving, minutes counted, 
men must keep at work. Inadequate haulage 
systems would have entailed a hardship in delay, 
plus excessive cost. 


Increased Tonnage at Half the Cost 


Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives solved this 
problem, just as they are solving the haulage 
problem in all classes of industry, by eliminating 
hard labor, horse-drawn vehicles, and the delay 
of slow moving materials; accomplishing in min- 
utes what otherwise would require hours. 


The Plymouth Pays for Itself 
the First Year 


We will be glad to mail you interesting illustrated 
bulletins showing the many ways in which Ply- 
mouth Gasoline Locomotives are helping various 
industries. Haulage from one factory building to 
another—in mines, quarries, road building—very 
probably you would see an instance where Ply- 
mouth Locomotives are handling the haulage for 
work similar to yours. 

Our Engineering Department will analyze your proposition 
to determine the fitness of Plymouth Gasoline Loco- 

motives to your haulage problem. 

Get the facts. Learn what users say of its efficient eco- 
nomic aid, 








Representatives in All 
Principal Cities of America 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. K 
285-290 Riggs Ave. Plymouth, Ohio : 
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CARUS will be recalled as the earliest 

and rashest of aviators, whose wings 
of wax were melted when he approached 
too close to the sun, with the result that he 
fell into the sea. Since that luckless day 
his name and example have been used 
to characterize persons who are the victims 
of enterprises too ambitious. Another 
classic failure, who has been held up in 
literature as a warning to the overventure- 
some, is Phaethon, who obtained permission 
from his father, the Sun, to drive the 
Sun’s chariot for one day. Reckless and 
supposedly 
classic historians inform us, he nearly set 
the world on fire, and suffered in conse- 
quence Jove’s condign punishment. These 


inexperienced, the veracious 


faraway legendary figures are employed 
with a certain majesty in an ode to the 
kings of the air in the New York Times, 
to which the author gives the Latin name 
for ‘‘The Eternal Seeker.” 


QUAESITOR AETERNUS 


By O. R. Howarp THOMSON 


Icarus am I, and Phaethon! 


Undaunted and aflame, I live again; 
Not shamed because I lost, 
Nor that by tempest tost, 
Deafened by thunder and made stiff by rain, 
I fell. Not the Iearian sea, 
Not Jovian enmity, 
Can quench my fire. Keep flowers for the dead! 
Behold, the highway arches overhead, 
The shining way still dares the driver's skill, 
And all the azure vault 
Dares the assault 
Of wings. They can who will! 
And I— 


Icarus am I, and Phaethon! 


I am divine— 
Or God or man my sire; 
My blood is like red wine, 
My heart is fire. 


My feet are free, 

Not rooted in the earth; 

The womb that gave me birth 
Drew from infinity. 


I spring against the Gates 
That, arrogant, on high 
Conceal man’s destiny ; 

Not honey, nay, nor flowers, 

I offer to the Fates— 

Aloft dwell mightier powers! 


Let us put old tales by, 
And bury dead faiths deep; ; 
Zeus, Brahm, and Wotan—all have died or sleep. 


Let in fresh air, 

And burnish all the tablets of the sky; 
Bring forth the men who dare 

To vault—to leap—to fly; 
One word spells all, 

One key unlocks the whole, 
Let the last bastion fall 

And there shall roll 
Down all the highways of the upper air 
Unshackling light. 


I come! I live again, 

Unheld of death, unmoved of pain; 
Kin to the eagle that outstares the sun, 
I count no victory won, 

Till broken are the bars— 

Till the last secret is laid bare! 








Immortal—forth I fare, 

My trumpet sounding ‘gainst the 
My lence up-pointed to the height, 
My gage in the Keeper's sight; 
I in the empyrean wage my fight, 

I leap—I am undaunted— 


stars, 


rast 


Icarus am I, and Phaehon! 


News reports inform us that Canada’s 
famous Northwest Mounted Police may 
in future use airplanes in their work of 
running down fugitives from justice and 
relieving the lost and helpless in the lonely 
and vast beat they patrol. In the New 
York Sun Arthur Chapman sees the air- 
the pursuit of 


plane’s chief value in 


fugitives from justice. 
TRAILMEN OF THE AIR 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


Over the pines, where we used to go under, 
And the world all white below, 

With the eagle watching our flight in wonder, 
On the lawbreaker’s trail we go, 

Thief of a Cree, with a sledful of takings, 


Frenchy, who murdered a pard; 
They and their kind are our combings and 
rakings 


Since the airplane crew stands guard. 


Over the plains, where we plodded long hours 
To the squeak of the snowshoe thongs, 

Now we look down, as from sky-piercing towers, 

* While the motor is droning its songs, 

Weary the miles that we made in the saddle; 
Short are those miles to-day; 

And yet for the pony, the sled, and the paddle 
We long as we wing our way. 


A tribute to the service of supply ap- 
the New: York from a 
member of the 11th the 
United States Army with whose poetical 


pears in Times 


Engineers of 


productions our readers are familiar. 


SERVICE OF SUPPLY 
By WILLIAM V. V. 
llth Engineers, U. S. A. 


STEPHENS 


This is the tale of the Transport— 
The song of the swarming road, 
Where we edge along and wedge along 
With the moaning, groaning load. 
Over the slippery highway, 
Over the moorland bleak— 
Buddie, your way is my way, 
Up where the heavies speak. 
We have the eyes of owls. 
We drive while the night is thick. 
Tho the piercing north wind howls, 
We'll stick! By God, we'll stick! 
We'll hold to the line before us. 
We'll cling to the beaten track. 
All the hymns of hate in chorus 
Never could turn us back. 


Oh, it’s follow, Buddie, follow! 
Hang to the car ahead! 
Over the hill and hollow, 
Hurry! You'll soon be dead! 
Through the deserted village, 
By ruins rotten and rank, 
With never a chance to pillage, 
Where you're curst if you double bank. 
Oh, it’s onward, ever onward- 
Up to the blazing line. 
They are waiting, boy, they are waiting— 
Up where the star-shells shine! 
It is ours to roll and rumble— 
To juggle the jag of steel, 
Till down like a log we tumble 
Asleep at the quivering wheel. 








It isn't a case of nations, 
Or color, or caste, or creed; 

But the Guns and the Men need rations, 
And that is the word we heed. 

And as long as the line moves forward, 
Ur the fires of fury flow, 

We'll hold the road with the iron load 
We'll go—by God, we'll go! 


Another branch of the service, of which 
little was heard until its return to this 
country after its arduous toil had been 
completed, is the mine-sweeping flotillas 
of the Navy. Their fame is chanted in the 
New York World in the following stanzas: 


THE MINE-SWEEPERS 
By JAMES J. MONTAGUE 
Publishing Co. 


1919, by the Press 


[The New York World]}) 


(Copyright, 


They never had a half a chance at glory; 
To them the joy of battle was denied: 
The nation never thrilled to read the story 
Of how they lived and toiled and how they 
died. 
Unseen, unmarked, they went where duty called 
them; 
On mine-encircled seas their nets were spread; 
No storms delayed, no dangers grim appalled 
them, 
Tho death was always lurking just ahead 


Day in, day out, their dreary vigil keeping. 
As on across the tide their vessels stole, 
Alert of mind, untroubled and unsleeping, 
They calmly kept their perilous patrol. 
And if there came a flash, a roar of thunder, 
And smothered in a_ whirl of hissing foam 
4 ship and all aboard of her went under, 
No cable sent. the tragic story home. 


They brought to port no submarine as booty, 
Their shouts of triumph ringing in the breeze. 
It never was their high and glorious duty 
To scourge these slinking serpents from the seas 
They wore no crown of fame, yet their devotion 
For victory’s mighty progress cleared the way, 
Made safe an army's path across the ocean 
And baffled craft and cunning of their prey. 


They wore no crown of fame—and yet their story 
When half its glowing chapters have been told 
Will write their names upon the roll of glory 
In fine, resplendent characters of gold! 


Robin Flower, who sings, in the London 
Atheneum, of the Great Blasket, a group 
of islands off the west coast of Ireland, 
has already appeared in these columns. 
In the following lines we find anew his 
friendly gift of nealism and imagination: 


THE GREAT BLASKET: POETS 


By RoBIN FLOWER 


She sat there, the strong woman, 

Dark, with swift eyes alert and laughter-lighted, 

And gathering that wild flock, 

This on her knee, that at her side, another 

Crouched hiding elfin-eyed under tossed hair: 

A calf unsteady-footed 

And muzzled with a stocking snuffed and blundered, 

And chickens hither and thither 

Pecked on the floor, fluttered on loft and settle 

“Poets? And is it poets?” 

She said: “The day has been when there were 
poets 

Here on the Island, yonder on. the mainland 

And my own father’s father 

Was the choice poet of the Island. Wisha! 

You'd go to the well up there to draw the water 

And talk a spell, maybe, then come back to him 

And he'd have the poem for you clean and clever. 

He had the wit. If only he'd had learning, 

Mother of God! ‘tis he would have been a poet!" 
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EprrorraL Nore.—/n the Educational Department of Toe Literary Dicexsrt the claims of various nations are presented as their 
representatives submitted them to the Peace Conference. The decisions reached by the delegates at the Peace Conference will in due course 
be reported in the news record of Tue Literary Dicest, as also the press comment from divers angles. 





OUNDING OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC — By a proce- 
dure ‘“‘not less valid than has been held good for other 
restored or newly established states,” the Irish people 
have “formally constituted a National Government.’’ This 
statement and all that follow in the present article are quoted 
from the official memoran- 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC 


tain its complete independence in order to promote the common 
weal, to reestablish justice, to provide for future defense, to 
insure peace at home and good will with all nations and to con- 
stitute a national policy based upon the people’s will with equal 

right and equal opportunity for every citizen; 
“‘And whereas at the threshold of a new era in history the 
Irish electorate has in the 








dum submitted by the J} 
representatives of the Irish 
Republic to the Peace 
Conference in support of 
Treland’s claim for recog- 
nition as a sovereign in- 
dependent state. It is 







ate charge of their na- aa 
tional and international “G } 
affairs, not less capable 
than any of the new states 
which have been recog- 
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nized since the beginning 
of the war, or which are 
about to be reeognized.” 
As proof of Ireland’s will 
to be independent the 
results of the general 





election in December, 
1918, are cited. At this 
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people are ‘thoroughly wy, YU 
capable of taking immedi- i fe lily Whee ples 
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general election of Decem- 
ber, 1918, seized the first 
occasion to declare by an 
overwhelming majority its 
firm allegiance to the Irish 
Republic; 

‘*Now, therefore, we, the 
elected representatives of 


KG ANN the ancient Irish people, 
NS Sy in national parliament as- 
ool RS 





a Ni sembled, do, in the name 
SSES of the Irish nation, ratify 
the establishment of the 
| Irish Republic and pledge 
| ourselves and our people 
to make this declaration 
effective by every means 
at our command. 

“To ordain that the 
elected representatives of 
the Irish people alone have 
power to make laws bind- 
WH ing on the people of 

WICKLOW 4 Ireland, and that the 

Yyy pS Irish Parliament is the 
ff only parliament to which 

y that people will give its 
Yess S allegiance. 
Yj Yee “We solemnly declare 
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quished. ‘The reasons for 
the founding of the Irish Republic and its aims are summed up in— 
IRELAND’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
Proclaimed by Dail Eireann, January 21, 1919 
(Translation from the Gaelic) 


‘Whereas the Irish people is by right a free people; 

*‘And whereas for seven hundred years the Irish people has 
never ceased to repudiate and has repeatedly protested in arms 
against foreign usurpation; 

“‘And whereas English rule in this country is, and always has 
been, based upon force and fraud and maintained by military 
occupation against the declared will of the people; 

_ ‘And whereas the Irish Republic was proclaimed in Dublin 

on Easter Monday, 1916, by the Irish Republican Army, acting 
on behalf of the Irish people; 

’ “* And whereas the Irish people is resolved to secure and main- 








, Yeey . : 
election, we are told, out Lp, U4) foreign government in Ire- 
of one hundred and five blll Zo atin é land to be an invasion of 

° e A . WA“ A a ati « } thie 
constituencies,  seventy- Lees MONDE Me our national right, which 

: ih ¢ we will never tolerate, and 
three returned Republican Wher ; , . 

: Z Uy ll j Paes ae we demand the evacuation 
% ates i Ix re } \y epublica’ - LZ . y 
candidates and six re- Uy eds pu Zi of our country by the En- 

. - 7 “<cececes -- | ~ . . 
turned representatives || z Y — SS glish garrison; 
Sere . | LZ SOUTH C Nationalist... -..--- ----(J 6ceunr . " 
(Nationalists), who, *‘tho pS EMI SH jal We claim for our na- 
° f HM -hy j ‘ i Ne nee , 
not Republicans, will not GLEE tional _inde pe nde nee the 
oppose the free exercise tbee--———— a SA apt toa as eines aivemn anit ov recognition and support of 

. Rie 7 Fron "denen Eeeaie every free nation of the 
of self-determination by MAP OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC, SHOWING RESULT OF GENERAL world, and we proclaim 
the Irish people.”” Nor ELECTION, DECEMBER, 1918. that independence to be a 
. aaa , bok ie CONSTITUENCIES WON VOTES CAST condition precedent to in- 
is there the “slightest like- For Irish Republic and Self-Determi- | For Irish Republic and Self-De- tse ‘ aanhesonll i 
lihood”? that this right nation bo 79 | termination 207,151 ternationalpeacehereafter; 

; S (Sinn Fem, 73; Nationalists, 6) | (Sinn Fein, 971,945; Nationalists, 235,206) ‘‘In the name of the Irish 
will at anv time be relin- For Status Quo (Unionist party) 26 | For Status Quo (Unionist-party) 308,713 " . 
; Total 105 | Total 1.515.864 people we humbly commit 


our destiny to Almighty 
God, who gave our fathers the courage and determination to per- 
severe through centuries of a ruthless tyranny, and strong in the 
justice of the cause which they have handed down to us, we ask 
His divine blessing on this, the last stage of the struggle which 
we have pledged ourselves to carry through to freedom.” 
IRELAND AS A NATION—TIreland is a nation not merely for 
the reason that she has ‘‘claimed at all times and still claims 
to be a nation,’ we read in the official memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Peace Conference, but also because “history shows 
her to be a distinct nation from remotely ancient times.’’ For 
more than a thousand years Ireland ‘‘ possest and duly exercised 
sovereign independence and was recognized through Europe as 
a distinct sovereign state.”’ Foreign usurpation has always been 
disputed and resisted by the mass of the Irish people; and ‘‘at 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ree BASS | to the limit of human patience, and with 


an individualized luxuriousness so far 
unreached by any European builder, this 
car, whether you own it or not, will 
make you just a little prouder of your 
Americanism, and give you just a little 
more confidence in America’s 
power to excel. 
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above, so jaras the operator is concerned, is all there 
is to Premier’s Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Gear: 
Shift. No other car in existence possesses this ad- 
vantage; neither does any car possess Premier's dis- 
tinctive aluminum motor feature. The open car, 
completely equipped with two spare cord tires, two 
spotlights, double ventilating wind-shield and the 
greatest number of detailed advantages ever show- 
ered on any car, sells f. 0. b. factory, for $4300— 
in comparison with European cars costing in many 
instances twice to three times as much for 
the chassis alone 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PROFITS DECLINE 


The London Economist quarterly analysis of the reports of 
British industrial companies shows that for the quarter ending 
September 30 there was a decline of 3.4 per cent. for the 259 
companies whose reports were studied. It is notable that in all 
British industry only breweries, hotels, telegraph, and textile 
companies were able to show a profit, all others exhibiting more 
or less definite declines in net earnings. 


NET PROFITS 


(Reports published in quarter ended September 30) 






No. of Cos. 1918 1919 Decrease 
Browerles Ne teoue wes 20 £3,658,105 £3,958,709 * £300, 604 8.2% 
RE Oe 6S ats bd ae 17 457 271,37 é 5.3 
Hotels, Rest'nts, etc. . 6 “69, 337 154,156 122.0 
Iron, coal, and steel. . 19 983, 497 3,940,035 ! 
Land, mtge., etc... .. 17 1,345,217 23 
Rubber, etc......... 50 645,605 45.2 
I ae v.05: pve aah 5 "SBS. 193 814,064 4.8 
(2) eis 31 432,302 343,815 20.4 
Telegraph, ¢ BG sakes 5 497,776 679,333 36.4 
Textiles. nee er 7 769,159 902,519 17.3 
Tramways. ee 5 155, 299 48,110 69.0 
Trust com anies Sani 9 37 238,482 37.1 
Water-works........ 9 45,754 20,768 31.2 
Miscellaneous OPS 59 3,722 ‘912 «= 3,455,969 266,943 7.1 








39,117 £16,843,142 £595,975 a 3.4% 
—The Americas. 


259 £ 17,4 
* Increase. 





PIG-IRON OUTPUT 
Comparative figures of pig-iron output, according to The Iron 
Age, are as follows, in gross tons: 
1919 1918 1917 











0 er oe 3,302.260 2,411,768 3,150,938 
Is. 6.06 686 bddk ie aS 2,940,168 2,319,299 2,645,247 
Ae SP Ree nem oy 3,090,243 3.21 3,091 3,251,352 
RES S55 ssa gS 00's wtrmaearen 3,478,218 3,334,960 
Dial: 6d -5:die 6-6 ac. a Se TS 2,108,056 3,417,340 
SE rears a 2,114,863 3,270,055 
DN iS hein a biwia < cele peiean 2,428,541 3,342,438 
BR co cecendscen acon le 3,247,947 
SN ., s.<a'e< ws nodewas z 487 ,965 4 3,133,954 
SERRE 3, "486, 491 3,30: 
ae ee 3,354,074 3,20. 
PE Pere tee hr Se 3,433,617 2,882, 918 
DL clase space dd.0-— Res Maweeed ale 38,506,249 38,185,381 





SPAIN 


Of the total area of Spain, 88 per cent. is classed as productive. 
The adoption of modern agricultural methods and machinery 
and a more extensive use of fertilizers have greatly increased crop 
yields in recent years. From 1908 to 1917 the production of 
grains increased 24 per cent., and that of olive products 150 per 
eent. The sugar-beet yield in 1917 was double that of 1913. 
The total value of farm products in 1917 was estimated at ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000, almost two and one-half times the 
value in 1913. 

The coal-fields of Spain contain deposits estimated at 4,590,- 
000,000 tons, while the unmixed iron ore deposits are estimated 
at 700,000,000 tons. 

The coal mined in 1917 totaled 5,367,000 metrie tons—more 
than twice the production in 1900 and 45 per cent. in excess of 
the output in 1911—and was about three-fourths of the national 
consumption of coal in 1917. The value of the iron output in 
1916 was $76,600,000—54 per cent. greater than in 1907. The 
value of the steel output more than doubled in the same period, 
the value in 1916 being $115,800,000. The total value of Spanish 
mineral products in 1917 was approximately $245,000,000, an 
increase of 41 per cent. compared with 1916.—Guaranty Trust 
Company. 





EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM THE U. S. 


Exports of wheat and flour, July 1 to November 30, amount to 
69,692,000 bushels of wheat and 7,584,000 barrels of flour, mak- 
ing a total equal to 103,920,000 bushels of wheat compared with 
79,606,000 bushels of wheat and 7,389,000 barrels of flour last 
year to November 30, making a total equal to 112,859,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

The United States Grain Corporation announces that it pur- 
eek ended December 6, 50,000 barrels of first clear 





ee a ee 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The northwestern and southwestern cities showed the greatest 


percentages of gain, eleven times the value of a year ago being 
recorded in the first named, but the middle group, that including 


New York City, showed the biggest quantitative expansion 
$32,000,000, in fact. 

Following will be found the October and ten months’ compari 
son of values over the past decade: 








Cities October Ten Months 
RAS eee. rs ares 158 145 8,05 $1,021,515,505 
REISS Aerator corte 158 394,065,736 
er eg eee 162 628,541,670 
ray S08 Mae ee 150 857,090,424 
I Geel 6 x's wrong date 150 689 099 1 
ASE Seeley Saree re oan eo 146 397 
SS es ae ee? 144 
SEG 04.0 sind RRR © 143 
SEs 6:5 Steet Like ein ws 143 . 3,617 731,7 27 
SPE ss 9a sink be eats kok 133 65, 917,103 719,986,520 


The ten months’ total this year was 159 per cent. in excess of 
a year ago, and the ten months’ total of building this year in fact 
exceeded the total reported for the entire year 1916, the hitherto 
record year in this line.—Bradstrect’s. 





BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The ten months’ record for nineteen years past compare as 
follows: 






















Number Assets Liabilities 
Ss shee a W Dames em wie ain 4,726 $98,041, 
Se a ee a eer 8,261 : 
GS OPS as ecoa eee eae 11,085 
MN 5-5 Gasnipameeinw wine wed 13,884 
RRL arto 25. Seb hoa ea alee 16,048 
Ed ratacae a Gacy Sewn a Biwg & ghd wie 12,981 ,622 
SIP SRRRS INE pot pe tae 11,652 30,765,630 
ES 5 56S ee Gn we Gs ie 11,399 $3'949:: 503 
SE Gigta ie ab 6g eee ly 10,266 84,860,063 
0 Sore tore eee errr 9,42: 71,317,666 73 
A ST 9,7 58,785,074 1 18. 009.! 5¢ 
od sp 66k 9 pe Oe See oe 11,7 149,524,735 262,260,259 
Ea a Se ere we A 7,8 205,211,599 y 18,124 
BI 6a dea hd ea ale aheareee 7,6 51,1 799 701, 276,480 
ee ee pen ra 8 100742 108 
BGS 5 i aioe Raideewe-w 2:9-4°0.414 8 re 3 125,128 
SR ee ee nee ee f 3 68,619,7- 122,367, 878 
55 <i. ape at eced bt Bue aweraie 8.2 41,111,87 85,870.27 Ss 
RE eee oe eee 8, 51,234,504 





—Bradstreet's 





ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES 


“That the stress of war-conditions did not tend to create in- 
solveney in England and Wales is shown by a White Paper issued 
by the Board of Trade,” says the London Economist. **In 1918 
receiving orders and administration orders were issued in 628 
eases, the number in the previous year having been 1,089 
Under the deeds of arrangements act there were 198 deeds in 
1918, as compared with 612 in 1917. The total of the 1918 
failures in England and Wales was 826, or less than half the 
number in the previous year, the estimated loss to creditors 
being £921,792, against £2,232,227 in 1917. A striking decline 
in insolvency during the war-period is shown in the following 
figures: 














Liabilities Assets Estimated 

No. of as Estimated as Estimated Loss to 

Cases by Debtors bi, Debtors Creditors 
1909.... 7,561 £ 9, 714,976 £7,777,412 
Reee.... 7,244 2,606 9,544,427 
1911.... 6,692 8,870,487 
1912. 6,351 6, 452,171 
1913.... 5,769 ¢ 
1914.... 4,643 8,155, 
1915.... 4,031 4,818,6 
1916.. 2,607 4, 197 ‘008 3,411,056 
1917.. 1,701 2,959,676 2,232,227 
1918..., 826 1,321,355 921,792 
Dec. ——— — - 
past yr. 875 1,638,321 701, 393 1,310,435 


“Turning to the list of occupations of those who became in- 
solvent in 1918, we find that ‘miscellaneous and no occupation’ 
provided 228. There were 30 farmers, 20 army officers, 21 
bakers, 13 butchers, 13 fishmongers and poulterers, 51 grocers, 
19 greengrocers, 11 builders, 66 drapers and haberdashers, 27 
milliners and dressmakers, whereas clergymen only provided 
4 cases.” 





Estimates of Canadian grain crops put the wheat crop as 
larger than last year’s. The yield of other grains, a 
flaxseed, will be less. The wheat crop is estimated at 199,23 

SEVEN SEES ips 9.976,350 bushels in 1918. 
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1 MICHELIN 


Tire for 
Winter Driving 


With the coming of winter, the season 
that is hardest on tires, it becomes doubly 
important for you to consider carefully 
what tires you should use. 


The extra sturdy construction of Michelin 
Universals gives them unequalled stamina 
for resisting the severe wear and tear 
caused by driving over frozen, rutty roads. 


At the same time, Michelin Universals 
give maximum protection against skidding. 
Tkey combine all the advantages of the 
raised-tread and suction-tread types of non- 
skid, and unlike tires with small sharp 
projections, steer so easily they can also 
be used on front wheels where protection 
against skidding on icy pavements is par- 
ticularly needed. 
Michelin Universals are the best tires for 
all year round, but their superiority for 
winter use is particularly marked. Make 
up your mind now to use Michelins. 

Michelin Universals are priced 

no higher than ordinary makes. 
MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, N. J. 


Dealers in all parts of the world 


Ps <1 £2332, aA 
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FROM ENGLAND TO 


FEW DAYS before the sixteenth anniversary of the 
American Wright brothers’ first flight of 852 feet, on 
December 17, 1903, a skilful and daring quartet of 

“‘ Anzaes”’ completed an air-voyage of some 12,000 miles, linking 
England with Australia. “‘All’s well,” cabled “Capt. Ross 
Smith, on December 10, immediately after he had brought down 
the big air-cruiser at Port Darwin, Australia, twenty-eight days 
out from London. From Cairo onward the flight had been over 
desert, sea, and jungle more than- over settled territory. Estab- 
lished landing-places had been few and far between. The last 
stretch from the island of Timor 


AUSTRALIA BY ATR 


Caleutta last summer for the Air Ministry and had located a 
few landing-places on Java and the islands off the Malay Peninsula. 
Delhi was reached November 23 and Allahabad on Thanksgiving 
day, November 27. Leaving Allahabad the next morning, the 
Vimy covered the 610 miles to Caleutta, and from there, on 
November 30, made the seven-hundred-mile jump to Rangoon, 
where they were delighted to find Mr. Poulet, who had left Paris 
a month ahead of them. Both the Caudron and the Vimy started 
for Bangkok on December 1, and left there together for Singa- 
This was the only control station through- 
the entire 11,500 - mile 


pore on the 6th. 
out 





to Port Darwin was over coral 
seas all the way, five hundred 
miles. ‘‘The the 
jungle, the wild birds of the 
air, must have seen the strange 


beasts of 


monster pass,” speculates the 
New York Times. **Capt. Ross 
Smith has done a wonderful 
thing for the prestige of the 
British Empire and the fame 
of the Smiths. He must be 
hailed as the foremost living 
for his flight 
many lands measured 12,000 


aviator, over 
miles and he never faltered or 
blundered. It is pleasant to 
know that he was a hero in the 
air in the Palestine campaign.” 

The machine used by Captain 





journey, and the big bomber 
alighted safely on the rather 
The 
next heard of the Vimy was its 
arrival at Bima on the Island of 
Sumbawa, on December 8. Two 


restricted race - track. 


days later the aviators flew 775 
miles across the channel to Port 
Darwin, where a landing-place 
had been prepared, and alighted 
safely at the end of their flight 
from the ‘tight little isle” of 
England to the Continent of 
Australia. 

Several 
tempts to make the flight pre- 
ceded Captain Ross’s successful 
The notable 
was the expedition of Etienne 


unsuccessful at- 


venture. most 








Smith, suecessful contestant 
for the $50,000 prize offered 
by Australia for the flight, was, 
we are told, a standard Vickers- 
Vimy-Rolls bomber, practically 


days, and landed at 
other side of the equator. 





FOUR MIGRATORY AIRMEN. 


ort Darwin, 

Reading from left 

Sergeant W. H. Shiers, Lieutenant Keith Macpherson Smith, Captain 
Ross Smith, and Sergeant J. W. Bennett. 


They flew southeast sy England 


Poulet, a wealthy French avia- 
12,000 miles in twenty-eight tor, who was awarded the Mili- 
Australia, considerably on the 
to right they are: 


tary Medal for his services in 
the 
sporting venture on the part 
of the Frenchman, for 


war. This was purely a 





only 





identical with the. plane in 
which Aleock and Brown flew 
across the Atlantic. In place of the fifth wheel on the transat- 
lantic machine the England-Australia flier carried a skid, and had 
smaller fuel-tanks. Due to the easier stages of the flight—it is 
not recorded that the aviators were in the air for more than 775 
miles at one stretch—they were neither forced to carry the large 
fuel-supply nor to undergo the hardships experienced by Alcock 
and Brown in that tremendous and unequaled ‘‘hop”’ of 1,960 
miles across the open sea. In fact, the whole London-Australia 
flight, except in its far greater total length and the wildness of 
which 


’ 


the country encountered, more resembled those “‘hops’ 
our own Naval aviators made up the coast from Rockaway to 
Newfoundland in preparation for their longer flight across the 
Atlantic. There were no “legs” in the recent flight to equal 
even the 1,350-mile “hop” of Lieutenant Read from New- 
foundland to Ponta Delgada. 

The pioneers of the air who made the journey, aside from 
Captain Smith, were Lieut. Keith Macpherson Smith (Captain 
Smith’s brother), and Sergeants J. W. Bennett and W. H. Shiers. 
The route which they followed is graphically shown on the 


accompanying map. Their flying schedule, beginning with the 


departure from the Hounslow Airdrome on the morning of 
. November 12, brought them by way of a Mediterranean 
crossing at €rete and the north shore of Africa, to 
which was reached on November 18. } 
course ‘was familiar to Captain Smith, as he had flown over it 
jitst a year before, whilé’ he had- explored’ the eourtry “beyond 


‘airo, 
From here on} their 


British subjects were eligible 


to win the prizes. He left Paris in a special Caudron 


biplane, fitted with two Le Rhéne engines, on October 14, 


and, flying with his mechanic, Benoist, and a couple of 
carrier-pigeons, reached Rangoon on November 30. He 


was overtaken here by Captain Smith, and the two left in 
a real race for Bangkok on December 1. Both left Bangkok 
December 6, but nothing was heard of the Frenchman until 
December 17, when the following distinetly colorful dis- 
patch dealing with his adventures arrived from Maulmain, 
Burma: 


Lieut. Etienne Poulet, the Frenchman who recently yielded 
the Paris-Australia air race to Captain Ross Smith, is safe here 
to-day following a battle in the air with a huge vulture which 
broke a propeller of his machine, forcing him to land on a small 
plateau in the mountains. 

Lieutenant Poulet left Bangkok, Siam, on December 6, 
two hours after Captain Smith, and his fate was unknown until 
last night, when he landed here. 

In relating his experiences to-day, Poulet said he noticed his 
attacker while flying at an altitude of one thousand feet over 
mountain peaks in Siam, about one hundred miles east of 
Maulmain. The vulture, he said, circled for a time over the 
plane, which was making little speed because of weather con- 
ditigns, then dived straight downward, striking and shattering 
the right propeller. 

Discovering it would be impossible; to continue the journey, 
Lieutenant Poulet searched the mountain tops for half an hour 
before he found a. suitable, landing-place. He made his own 
¥épairs indcontinued to this eity’° The total distaneé ‘to 
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Remy Starters Work in the Winter Time! 


One reason why is pictured above, where Remy en-_ 
gineers are determining the power required to crank 
a cold, “stiff” engine on a zero day. 


Remy engineers are constantly conducting tests of 
this kind on many makes of cars throughout the 
coldest weather. 

Remy starter designs are based on the practical 
informatior thus obtained. That’s why Remy Starters 
work in the winter time. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY General Offices and Factory: ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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The com- 





everything possible for their comfort. 








THE MEN AND THE MACHINE. 


A Vickers-Vimy-Rolls biplane. differing only 


fliers over one-third of the distance around the earth. 








in minor details from the plane that 
Alcock and Brown drove across the Atlantic. is credited with carrying four Anzac 


manding officer and navigator is Capt. G. H. 


Wilkins, M.C. 
and D. R. Williams. 
engineer officer. 


The pilots are Lieuts. Val Rendle 
Lieut. G. H. Potts is the 


The winning machine is briefly deseribed as a 
double-motored biplane with a wing spread of 67 
feet and a length of 4234 feet. It is driven by 
two 350-horse-power ‘‘Eagle, Mark VIII.’’ Rolls- 
Royce standard V-type, 12-cylinder 
motors, each turning a four-bladed tractor screw, 
one on either side of the fuselage or body, which 
is arranged to carry four This 
machine weighs 11,000 pounds loaded, of which 
5,000 pounds is useful load, including four men, 
516 gallons of gasoline, 40 of oil, 10 of water, and 
spares, kit, tools, and sundries weighing 800 pounds. 
Empty, the machine itself weighs 6,000 pounds. 





motors, 


1en comfortably. 


Its fuel-tanks have a capacity of 516 gallons of 
gasoline, or enough for a ten-hour flight at from 
ninety to one hundred miles an hour, the former 
The 


erew, Whose names have been entered in aviation 


being the cruising speed, which was used. 


history alongside those of the men aboard the 
NC 4 
receive the following honorable mention in Flight 


and the Atlantic-crossing Vickers-Vimy, 








Melbourne along the route he followed is 13,300 miles, which he 
expected to cover in about two hundred hours actual fiying 
time. The longest section over the sea is 520 miles. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the British Air 
Ministry, the Martinsyde plane of Capt. C. E. Howell, which 
left Hounslow on December 4 was preceded by a pair of floats 
to be used in crossing between Calcutta and Australia. It is 
the irony of fate, comments one writer, that the only men who 
took the precaution to fit their machine with floats for the latter 
part of their journey should meet with disaster at sea. On 
December 15 a dispatch from London announced: 


The airplane of Capt. Cedric Ernest Howell, one of the 
British airmen in the London-Melbourne flight, was wrecked 
off St. George’s Bay, Island of Corfu, on December 10, and there 
is no hope that either Howell or his mechanic escaped, according 
to a dispatch to Lloyd’s from Corfu. The dispatch adds that 
the log of the airplane has been washed ashore. Captain Howell, 
flying in a Martinsyde airplane with a 275-horse-power motor 
and accompanied by Henry Fraser, a skilled mechanie, left the 
Hounslow flying-field in England on the morning of December 4. 


He arrived at Pisa, Italy, on December 5, and at Taranto on 


(London): 


Capt. R. Smith and his brother, Lieut. K. M. Smith, were 
both born and educated at Adelaide, South Australia. At the 
outbreak of war, Capt. Ross Smith enlisted in the 3d Australian 
Light Horse Regiment as a private, and sailed with the first 
Australian Expeditionary Force, landing in Egypt in December, 
1914. After four months in Gallipoli he gained his commission, 
but later on eontracted enteric fever and was invalided to 
England. He rejoined his regiment in March, 1916, was after- 
ward sent back to the Sinai Desert, and took part in the battle of 
Romani during the last Turkish attack on the Suez Canal in 
August, 1916. In October of the same year he joined the 67th 
(Australian) Squadron, Royal Flying Corps, as an observer, 
qualifying as a pilot in Egypt in July, 1917. He then rejoined 
his old squadron, now known as No. 1 Squadron, Australian 
Flying Corps, stationed in Southern Palestine, and remained 
there until the armistice. 

In December, 1918, he accompanied Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
W. G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., and Air Commo- 
dore A. E. Borton, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., on the first flight 
from Cairo to Caleutta, and, after arriving at Caleutta, pro- 
ceeded with Air Commodore A. E. Borton on his reconnaissance 
for airdromes in Burma, Siam, Malay states, and the Nether- 
land East Indies. He returned to England about a month ago. 

His brother. Lieut. Keith Macpherson Smith, R.A.F., will 








December 8. No report since then has been 
received from Howell. 
An aeronautical writer comments: ‘The above | 


report shows the danger of flying over the sea, es- 
pecially with a single-motored machine. No fewer 
than eleven lives had been lost in the attempt of the 
British Air Ministry to have a dozen or so huge 
Handley-Page biplanes flown from England to 
Cairo instead of shipping them, and these are 
multimotored machines.’ Of the other two single- 
motored airplanes in the race to Australia, the 
Alliance P2, piloted by Lieut. Rodger Douglass, 
M.C., D.C.M., and having Lieutenant Ross as 
navigator, nosedived to earth some six miles after 
starting on November 13, killing both, while the 
Sopwith of Captain Matthews seems not to have 
got much beyond Mayence. With regard to the 
sixth machine in the contest, The Aeroplane says: 


The Blackburn Kangaroo left Hounslow for 
Australia at 10:37 a.m. on November 21, in good 
weather. It arrived at Romilly, sixty miles south- 
east of Paris, at 3 p.m., on the same day, after 
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passing through a heavy snow-storm over Amiens. 
The commandant of the airdrome at Romilly re- 
ceived the crew with great courtesy, and has done 


ROUTE OF THE RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHT THAT LINKED 


ENGLAND WITH AUSTRALIA. 











In this aut tic sanding hine are three 
drums covered with coarse, medium and fine 
U. S. garnet paper. 








In this small shop, U. S. flint paper is 
used on a home-made disc. Note the 


convenient rolls on the lathe. 








High speed endless cloth belts of sand paper 


are necessary in every modern woodworking 
plant. U.S. sand belts last long. 





The old way of tearing sheets of emery into strips 
is wasteful. U. S. 2mery, Carbalox and Herculun- 
dum in convenient width rolls is the new and more 

economical way. Saves time. 
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PAPER 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral Abrasives 


on Cloth and Paper 


Flint Paper 
Garnet Paper Garnet Cloth 
Emery Paper Emery Cloth 
Crocus Cloth 
Carbalox Cloth 
Herculundum Cloth 





Sheets, Discs, Circles, Belts and 
Rolls of various widths and lengths 
of the above U. S. Abrasives. 











This map means 
dependable sand paper 


AND PAPER is NOT made 

with sand. Neither is all sand 
paper alike. Most assuredly, sand 
paper is a tool—a cutting tool— 
and is purchased with extreme 
care by all who‘demand the finest 
tools. 


Sand paper, as made for many 
years by the United States Sand 
Paper Company, is fine white flint 
or semi-precious garnet, crushed 
and sifted through silk screens to 
minutely exact finenesses—then 
everlastingly glued to strong cloth 
or tough fibred paper especially 
made for the purpose. Every 
step of the process is constantly 
subjected to searching inspection 
—for dirt ora few over-size grains 
in a fine polishing paper, for in- 
stance, would ruin the work. The 
glue must grip each grain just so 
—each little grain must be ce- 
mented to its neighbor just right 
—the flint or garnet grains must 
break and continually present 
fresh, sharp edges to the work. 
Exceptional quality that does not 
vary repays close attention to 
details like these. 


In the wood-working industry, 
U. S. Sand Paper is used on 
drums, discs and sanding ‘ma- 
chines—each doing a tremendous 
amount of work formerly done 
by hand. Above the workmen’s 
benches hang rolls of U. S. Sand 


Paper in several convenient 
widths and lengths—a wasteless, 
time-saving method of using 
sand paper. 


For cutting metals, the tough, 
hard Herculundum and Carbalox 
from the fiery electric furnace are 
the modern fast-cutting artificial 
abrasives: Herculundum for cast 
iron and similar materials; Car- 
balox for steel, brass, copper, 
aluminum, etc. Discs ‘of Hercu- 
lundum cloth glued to wheels are 
taking an amazing amount of 
work from the planer and milling 
machine—and saving much time 
and money. We would welcome 
an opportunity to discuss this in 
detail with you. For machinists, 
wefurnish HerculundumandCar- 
balox in convenient rolls. You 
can tear off from one of the rolls 
a piece of the exact width and 
length needed to do the work 
economically. 

Buy U.S. Sand Paper scien- 
tifically—the right grade for each 
class of work. Our Service De- 
partment will help you determine 
if we have a grade of abrasive 
paper or cloth that will reduce 
your sanding costs—or turn out 
your metal, leather or composi- 
tion products at less finishing 
cost. It costs nothing to get this 
information. Ever afterwards the 
U. S. map trade-mark will be your 
guide to dependable sand paper. 


UNITED STATES SAND PAPER COMPANY, Williamsport, Pa. 
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act as reserve pilot and observer. After leaving school, Lieut. 
K. M. Smith joined the staff of Messrs. Elder, Smith & Co., Ltd., 
of Adelaide, and on the outbreak of war offered his services for 
overseas with the Australian Imperial Force, but was rejected. 
Several renewed attempts to enlist in 1915 and 1916 met with 
the same result, but subsequently he underwent an operation 
which considerably improved his health, and afterward proceeded 
to England by the P. & O. steamship Medina, which was tor- 
pedoed and sunk in the English Channel during the voyage. 

On arrival in England he joined the Royal Flying Corps as a 
eadet, shortly after becoming a pilot of unusual ability, and 
was serving as an instructor in the north of England until the 
armistice. 

Capt. Ross Smith and his brother will be accompanied by 
Sergeant J. W. Bennett, A.F.M., M.S.M., and Sergeant W. H. 
Shiers, A.F.M., who will act as engineers. 

Sergeant W. H. Shiers was also born and educated at Adelaide, 
and spent his early life on a farm. Later on he went to Broken 
Hill, New South Wa'es, and worked at the North Mine as an 
electrical engineer. He was a student at the Technical College 
at Broken Hill, studying engineering and mechanics in his spare 
time, and seven years afterward proceeded to Barren Jack 
Irrigation Scheme in New South Wales as an electrician for the 
Yanks-Leeton area in connection with government contracts. 
In March, 1915, he enlisted in the 4th Divisional Artillery at 
Sydney, and was sent to Egypt, where he transferred to the 
Ist Australian Light Horse Regiment. He took part in the 
battle of Romani, and in October, 1916, was posted to the 67th 
(Australian) Squadron, Royal Flying Corps, as a mechanic. He 
rapidly gained promotion, and, owing to his ability and resource- 
fulness, he was on many occasions sent out in the desert to 
bring in crashed or damaged machines, which was at times a 
most difficult and arduous task. He has handled almost every 
type of engine, and for the last twelve months of the war was 
working on Rolls-Royce engines. . 

Sergeant J. W. Bennett was born at St. Kilda, Melbourne, 
in 1892, and spent fourteen years of his early life at Hawthorn, 
Melbourne, where he received a public-school education, and 
attended night technical classes. He took great interest in all 
things connected with the early progress of the internal-com- 
bustion engine, both for car and aviation use, received a thorough 
and early training with Salway motor engineers, and was em- 
ployed for a considerable time with other prominent motor 
firms in Australia. At the outbreak of war in 1914 he was 
on the mechanical staff of Messrs. Denay Lascells, motor depart- 
ment, Melbourne, but enlisted in the Mechanical Transport, 
Australian Imperial Forces, sailing as a First-Class Air-Mechanie 
in No. 1 Squadron, Australian Flying Corps, with which he 
served in Egypt and Palestine until the armistice. 

On account of the excellent records of these two sergeants, 
they were specially selected to accompany Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir W. G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.; Air Commodore 
A. E. Borton, C.M.G., D.S.0O., A.F.C.; and Capt. Ross Smith, 
M.C., D.F.C.; A.F.C., on the first Cairo-to-Caleutta flight, and 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond stated in India that the 
success of the flight was largely due to their skill and knowledge. 
They were subsequently awarded the Air Force medal for their 
work in connection with this flight, and accompanied Air 
Commodore A. E. Borton and Capt. Ross Smith on their recon- 
naissanee for airdromes in Burma, Siam, Malay states, and 
the Netherland East Indies. On returning to India, they both 
served with the Northwest Frontier Forces in the late Afghan 
War. 

“The Modern Roe’s Flight,’”’ the New York Evening Post 
calls Captain Smith’s achievement, and recalls the romantic 
history of the places passed over in ‘‘this touching of four 
continents by one flight” alongside ‘‘the famous routes of 
travelers of past centuries”’: 


The idea of flying from Cairo to Bagdad in one day, from 
Cairo to Delhi in three, amazes us. But we can hardly conceive 
how it would have amazed that unwearied traveler who won 
fame by traversing the vast areas between Venice and the Orient 
—Mareco Polo. He set out from Acre, over which Smith passed, 
and went from Tabriz to the Persian Gulf before going north 
again—a line Smith intersected; he once visited the neighbor- 
hood of Rangoon, and, returning to Europe, passed through the 
Malay waters, over which Smi h flew. But to go from Acre to 
Kabla Khan’s court required of Polo four years, 1271-75— 
years of hardship, fevers, desert thirst, superstitious terrors. 

To go back further still, Smith’s route was paralleled by one 
of the great conquerors. Alexander, after campaigning in 


sacred India to surpass the exploits of Semiramis and Cyrus, 
brought his armies back from the Indus to Babylon along the 
very line the airman followed from Bagdad to Karachi. This 
retreat, through a country absolutely unknown, where the troops 


suffered terribly from heat and thirst, with Nearchus’s fleet 
trying to get in touch, is one of the absorbing chapters in Greek 
history. It required nearly eight months, but the airplane 
looked down on the scene for a few hours. The famed Hydaspes, 
on which Alexander fought and of which Horace sang, is now 
to be an unromantic alley under humdrum administration viswed 
from our newest conveyances. - But an Anglo-Saxon would have 
thought of later figures than Alexander—have thought of the 
first British Fleet to trade in the East, which left Torbay in 
1601, and did not bring its rich cargoes back till the end of 1603. 

The airplane-piloting Smiths and Poulets in the land east of 
Suez give us a new element to reckon with in the literary in- 
vestiture of the Orient. Kipling spoke of taking the western 
ocean in the stride of seventy thousand horses and some screws. 
Men will now be taking the eastern hemisphere in the rush 
of one hundred miles an hour and a propeller. They will catch 
in a few swift steps the island-strewn setting of Conrad, the 
India of Kipling and Loti, the nearer East of the oldest of 
literatures, and all Europe. .The white man’s stedfast support 
in the Orient has been machinery, and literature emphasizes 
the fact. Kipling’s impulse to find the romantic in gears, 
rods, and oil is as evident as any aspect of his art; Conrad is 
above all a master in writing of ships and of the effects of ships 
and sea upon psychology. It was interesting to note that the 
airman’s last lap was from Sumbawa Island, between Java and 
Timor. All the region is best known to the reading world through 
the author of ‘“‘Freya of the Seven Isles,’ ‘‘An Outcast of the 
Islands,’ and ‘‘’T'wixt Land and Sea.”’ There will be a chance 
now for a MeWhirr who fights the typhoon in air instead of on 
the waves. 

The immediate practical meaning of the feat was made clear 
in the King’s congratulations—the flier had contributed to the 
compactness of the Empire. How great a desideratum com- 
pactness is the war had shown. A globe-sprawling Empire 
feels loose and vulnerable when its very center is menaced. 
Captain Cook, who with a 370-ton boat first really brought 
Australia within human ken, was gone three years, and was 
nearly one year in reaching Tahiti. The first shipful of settlers 
left England May 13, 1787, and anchored in Botany Bay seven 
months and twenty-five days later. That striking illustration 
of India’s one-time distance, the heavy library Macaulay read 
while en route there, is not yet forgotten. It is to the Empire’s 
advantage that fliers have shown that Canada may soon be 
but a day from England, and Australia but seven or ten. It is 
to mankind’s advantage that the world’s compactness be 
increasingly realized. 





FRITZ KREISLER DISCUSSES AMERICA’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD HIM 


‘¢-- ITTLE PIN-PRICKS,” Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
calls the attacks made by those who insist that he be 
barred from giving concerts, because he served in the 

Austrian Army during a part of the war. The violinist refers 

thus lightly to the opposition against him, in a recent interview 

granted H. Lyman Armes, of the Boston Post, in which he also 
told why he fought for Austria, gave an outline of his creed as 
an artist, and stated why he felt he should stay in this country 
and practise his art. Mr. Kreisler said the trouble he had been 
having was only to be expected, as the ‘“‘convulsive after-effects” 
of the Great War. He characterized the criticism of him as 
‘‘unthinking,’’ and the result of an absence of knowledge of the 
facts of the situation. ‘‘In every case where I have been able 
to meet those who have objected to my being permitted to play, 
their opposition has passed away :‘mmediately,” he said. More- 
over, we are told that in most cases the violinist has not been 
opposed. The public has heard all about the two or three places 
where attacks were made on him, he says, but no mention is 
made of the thirty or forty towns where he was cordially received. 

‘*We hear of a man who steals a silver spoon and forget the honest 

thousands who see them and do not steal,’’ he observed. ‘Just 

so people have got the idea that I’m a hunted man. I’m not. 

They do not hear of the many times I’m weleomed.”” Not only 

did the violinist assert his entire freedom from inclination to 

utter reproaches, but he also took occasion to express his ap- 

preciation of the hospitality of the American nation, and par- 
ticularly its generosity in feeding the starving Austrian people. 

“‘ America fought us and then saved us,”’ he said. In discussing 

his having been a soldier in the Austrian Army, Mr. Kreisler 
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HIS unequalled list of motor cars 

is convincing evidence of the supe- 
rior quality of American Hammered Pis- 
ton Rings. 







When you see the newest models of these 
high class automobiles, at the National 
Shows, remember that American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings have contributed 
their share to the reputation for perform- 
ance each one has earned. 


Buick Nash 
Chalmers Oakland 
Chandler Pierce-Arrow 
Cole Studebaker 
Maxwell Stutz 
Mercer White 


In buying rings for replacement, insist 
on American Hammered Piston Rings. 
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You can thus be sure of the same high 
quality that has earned the preference of 
the leading automobile engineers. Look 
for the hammer trade mark. 







One-Piece—Leakless— Guaranteed 


American Hammered Piston Rings are best for all kinds and makes of 
internal combustion engines. 


The American process of hammering assures permanent, equal pressure 
against all points of the cylinder walls. Therefore they ares/eakless. 






American 
Hammered Piston Ring Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 






Each ring individually cast and individually tested. 


For Fords, made to the same specifications as American Rings used as 
standard equipment on the more expensive cars. 
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stated that he only expected America to respect him on that ac- 
count as a man who had done his duty for his country. He 
went on to relate the circumstances connected with his being 
called into the Austrian service: 

My wife, as you know, is an American woman. We were 
in Switzerland in order that she might benefit by medicinal waters 
at one of the resorts there. Suddenly there came the outbreak 
of the war and I was called to the colors. It was just the cold- 
blooded call of the regular army routine delivered to me through 
my father, who still lived in Vienna. Mine was one name on a 
long roster.’ No one cared who was sent out. 

I had seen no military service for twelve years. 
cog in a great wheel—an atom in that big mass. 

Sometimes I am asked why the Austrian Government called 
me, an artist musician, to duty in the trenches. Why, the 
Austrian Government never moved a hair’s breadth to concern 
itself with me! I was called in by the commanding officer of the 
regiment I had belonged to in a provincial town. I was a re- 
serve officer by law. My name was on the rolls, that was all. 

No one here or there knew I was in the army until I came back 
wounded. Every one is cannon-fodder there, you know. There 
are no national idols in the ranks of the Austrian Army. 

My participation in the war was a matter of duty incontestibly. 
No honest or patriotic man, howsoever devoted an American he 
might be, could see any wrong in that act. 

Every one knows that I was wounded. That wound de- 
veloped serious complications which affected my kidneys. The 
doctors told me I could live but a little while—and told me quite 
brutally at that. Thev said my only hope lay m going to live 
in a hot climate. 

My wife being an American and having a mother who was 
then alive in this country, we came back here immédiately. | 
had absolutely no trouble getting a passport. I had received an 
honorable discharge as a complete invalid unfit for any further 
service. 

We went to Holland. There we boarded a Dutch steamer for 
America, the same boat on which came Dr. Van Dyke, American 
Ambassador to Holland. On the way we were stopt by a British 
cruiser. The British officers were very ¢ordial, courteous, and 
charming to me. They sent a wireless to London and the 
Admiralty allowed me to proceed. The naval officers showed 
absolutely no ill feeling, tho they knew I had fought in the 
Austrian Army—and that was only two weeks after I had been 
discharged. 


I was but a 


Among other things with which Mr. Kreisler has been charged 
is that of coming to this country to earn money to send back 
to help Austria in the war. He explained to Mr. Armes that 
before he left for America he promised some French, Italian, 
Russian, British, and American families of musicians, stranded 
in Vienna, that he would help them in their struggle to live. 
We read: 

You know there were no internment-camps in Austria except 
for political prisoners. These musicians had lost their means of 
livelihood. In all, counting wives and children, there were 
about forty. of them. They were in a terrible plight and they 
had appealed to me as a brother artist for help. 

I told them that as long as I could earn a penny they would 
have enough to live on. That was when people said, the war 
could not possibly last over a few months longer. 

Who would ever have dreamed that the world could stand the 
bleeding, misery, suffering, and strife of these past four years! 

To keep up the mere necessities for those forty people required 
the major portion of my salary. It was a terrible burden which 
I had not imagined was to be mine for so long. But I could not 
lay it down and let suffering result. Of these things I only speak 
with the greatest reluctance. It is not pleasant to me to have 
to tell of the things I am privileged to do for others. However, 
in view of the iniquitous and slanderous remarks which have 
been spoken lightly of me I feel that it is only fair to myself. 

When Mrs. Kreisler and I had been in this country a while | 
found that my recuperation under her care was progressing in 
this American climate much faster than was expected. It is a 
matter of record that I played 150 concerts here in the two years 
before America entered the war. 

When America entered the war the violinist retired, stating 
that he considered it ‘“‘unsportsmanlike’’ to play when America’s 
own artists were going out to fight for their country. He said: 

I do not mean to say that in art or among artists there is 
anything like commercial competition, but I considered it wrong 
and unsportsmanlike to play when the other artists of the coun- 
try had no chance to appear before the public. And I did what 
I considered the absolutely’ square thing. 


Mr. Kreisler then gave an outline of his conception of art, and 
its place in the general scheme of things, in this connection sug- 
gesting that it is not limited by nationality and speaks no lan- 
guage but its own. To quote: 


I am staying here upon the unbiased basis of art for the sake of 
art. I feel that I can give America something. And my mes- 
sage is a purely artistic one and always will be in every country 
under every circumstance. 

I will never stand for any inclusion of the national element in 
art. I would as quickly oppose any attempt in Vienna to agitate 
against French music. The higher art goes the less it has to do 
with terrestrial things. It is like religion and philosophy. 

Music has no vehicle in which it is held down and confined to 
nationalities any more than religion is for one favored people 
alone. 

Personally, I consider myself a humble servant of humanity as 
an artist. I do not play primarily for profit. 

My highest desire and hope would be that art might be taken 
up by the state that artists might be lifted out of the necessity 
of making their art a bread-and-butter profession. Then we 
would have absolutely clean, fine art. 

The great thing that interferes with art all over the world is 
the fact that it goes hand in hand with popular success. 

Of course, no individual can withdraw from that condition of 
things. One artist could not change the habits of the world. 
To try to do that would only bring poverty and failure to the 
individual artisteand would not help at all. 

Art ought to be a priesthood and every artist should be a priest. 
Artists should be like the great missionaries of the middle ages— 
those great figures in the development of religion and civilization 
who had a burning desire to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 

No one knows the exquisite moments an artist has in the realiza- 
tion of his art and the carrying of its message into the world. 

Of course, all that is Utopian. There is no hope for any such 
dream to come true, But it would bean ideal condition for art, 
for artists, and the people. Then you’d see the self-seekers who 
strive for commercial success falling away. Only the true lovers 
of sincere art would remain. 

No very elevated state of culture will ever be obtained without 
the development of art and musie on a high plane. 

I feel I have a mission to bridge over the abysses between the 
peoples working with the universal language of art and its deep- 
rooted feelings of good-will. 

Now, to-day, my vocation is a higher, greater, finer one to live 
for than it has ever been before. I shall exercise that principle 
as long as I may be permitted—as long as my honor as a man 
and my ideals as an artist are left untouched. 

There is a great element of reunion at work in the minds of 
men to-day. There is a getting together for humanity and prog- 
ress in all lines of endeavor. Already there are thousands of 
Americans in Austria engaged in all sorts of activities, from 
making money in commerce to expending money in merey. No 
one could express the human suffering that is being prevented 
and alleviated by America’s work in Austria. 

| think I shall go on here exercising my profession. My whole 
life is based on the great hope—that I may help in the rebuilding 
of art and the upbuilding of artists. 

I shall always use my excess earnings for that— to help and en- 
courage unfortunate artists and to preserve their work for 
humanity. 

I have only a deep devotion to my art, no ambitions, no aspir- 
ing desires for myself alone. ' 

There in a broad way is my credo. 


In a recent letter to a committee who had asked the violinist 
to define his attitude toward America before playing in their 
city, Mr. Kreisler again expresses his admiration for this country 
and gratitude for its hospitality. In explaining why he does not 
wish to become a citizen of this country, he once more refers to 
sportsmanship in his statement questioning the good taste of 
deserting his own country just now when it is ‘‘in the throes of 
abject misery and starvation.” The letter follows: 

I am deeply imprest with the spirit of utter fairness underlying 
the demands which are emboded in your letter and consider it a 
great privilege to be allowed to state my own case without sub- 
terfuge and in absolute frankness. a ee 

The principles of true democracy are the basis of my political 
faith. I held these views and exprest them openly abroad at a 
time when their confession required a great deal more courage 
and self-abnegation than it does now. My feelings toward the 
United States of America are exprest in complete and whole- 
hearted indorsement of its political institutions: deep admiration 
for its generous and unselfish international policy; everlasting 
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“For the Mechanically Inclined 


When you examine the mechanical 
details of the Columbia Six you will 
find much of the confidence which the 
Columbia Six inspires comes from the 
elimination of most of the troubles 
of motor car driving. For example, 
Columbia thermostatically controlled 
radiator shutters have banished cold 
weather troubles, such as hood-covers, 
hard starting, slow warming up and 
increased gasoline consumption. 


Specifications 


Timken Axles—Continental Red Seal 
and Rutenber Motors—Detroit Pressed 
Stee! Company Frame—Radiator with 
“SyIlphon” Thermostatically Con- 
trolled Shutters — Spicer Universal 
Joints—Borg & Beck Clutch—Durs- 
ton Transmission—Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company's Springs—Gemmer 
Steering Gear—Auto Lite Starting & 
Lighting — Atwater-Kent Ignition — 
Stromberg Carburetor—Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery —Painting and Trim- 
ming by American Auto Trimming 
Company—Pantasote Top—Firestone 
Tires. 
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Columbia Six 


A Car of Poise 


The charm of perféct poise! You will recognize it in- 
stantly in Columbia Six enclosed models. 


How we admire it in an individual! That assured, 
confident appearance which distinguishes the business 
leader from the failure—the successful debutante from 
her boarding school sister. 


Today with the motor car playing such an intimate 
part in every activity the confidence that springs from 
owning a ‘‘correct’’ car is fully as vital to business or 
social success as that which comes from faultless clothes. 


“Perfect poise’’ well expresses the looks and actions of 
poise’” f 
the Columbia Six. 


The artistic moulding of the body lines—the richness and perfect 
harmony of the furnishings and fittings—the responsiveness and thor- 
ough dependability of the car—the knowledge that every mechanical 
part will function promptly and correctly at any time in any weather— 
these give to the Columbia Six and to the Columbia owner real poise— 
a sense of correctness and fitness for even the most distinguished occa- 
sion or company, that is a source of lasting delight. 


Poise has been achieved in the Columbia as in an individual, by careful 
study to perfect each detail—both of appearance and of basic character. 


Pri es—Five-Passenger Touring C ar, $1695.00; Four-Passenger Sport Model 
Five wire wheels included), $1845.00; Two-Passenger Roadster (Five 
Disteel wheels included), $1848.00; ‘Four Passenger Coupe, $2850.09 


Five-Passenger Touring Sedan, $2850.00. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT 


U. S. A. 
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personal gratitude for individual and collective marks of hos- 
pitality, kindness, and friendship toward me. 

There are two-potent reasons why I have not reaffirmed this 
my sentimental allegiance to this country by a more significant 
and political allegiance, and I leave it to the fair judgment of 
your committee to pass upon their honorability. In the first 
place, the country to which I belonged has passed out of existence, 
with the exception of a small remnant which constitutes the re- 
public of Austria. As a native of Vienna I have automatically 
become a citizen of this small democracy, which just now is in 
the throes of abject misery and starvation. To sever under ex- 
isting conditions my allegiance to that country would be an act 
of poor sportsmanship that no true American could possibly in- 
dorse. The personal advantages I would derive by becoming an 
American citizen are, on the other hand, so obviously patent 
that it is repellent to me and incompatible with my true and deep 
respect for this country to brave the suspicion that I might be 
one of those who put their personal welfare above all else and 
thereby prejudice an act which, in my estimation, must be the 
outcome of a clear, deep conviction and chemically free from any 
other considerations. 

I confess that in my actions I have been guided by the desire 
to appear in this country in the same light as every true Amer- 
ican would like one of his countrymen to appear in my country 
were he placed in a similiar position to mine. I can only repeat 
that as an artist I consider myself purely a messenger of a sub- 
lime principle exprest in the international language of music and 
that I shall try honestly to fill this my vocation as long as my 
honor as a man and my ideals as an artist are left untouched. 





MAKING GOOD IN WORK AND PLAY 
WITH AN EMPTY SLEEVE 


HAT WITH THE TERRIBLE RESULTS of the 

war, to say nothing of the customary havoe of in- 

dustrial accidents, there must to-day be more maimed 
men than ever before in human history; and it is one of the 
world’s great tasks and obligations, through education, to 
restore these men to usefulness and thus save them from despair. 
Here is the story of one maimed man who found out how to 
accomplish more when handicapped by an injury than he had 
ever achieved before his misfortune. 

When he was nineteen years old and working as an electrician 
in a Pennsylvania coal-mine, Robert H. Allison, in consequence of 
an accident, lost his left forearm at the elbow. Commenting on 
his own story in The American Magazine, Mr. Allison says, 

I don’t have to be an expert mind-reader to guess what is 
passing in people’s thoughts when they look at my empty coat- 
sleeve. They wonder how I lost my arm. They are curious 
as to how I dress myself, how I lace my shoes, how I cut tough 
beefsteak. They think ! must miss most of the fun of life, and 
that I am badly handicapped in earning a living. 

As it is, I play football and baseball, getting my share of 
home runs. I ean handle a pick and shovel as expertly as any 
two-handed sewer-digger. Moreover, my present earning 
capacity is about three times what it was before I lost my 
arm, and I hope the limit has not yet been reached. I have 
been earning one hundred and seventy-five dollars a month, and, 
at the same time, have been going to college to educate myself 
so that I can compete in the business world on an equal footing 
with two-armed men. 

While he was in the hospital after his injury he had plenty 
of time to think, and to do what he had never done before— 
plan his career. His first thoughts were hardly encouraging, 
for, he says: 

I reviewed the one-armed men of my acquaintance. There 
was old Pete. He was waving a warning red flag at the railroad- 
crossing. Fred ran an elevator. John and Tonv were time- 
keepers, while Bill earned only enough to keep him in tobacco, 
his family providing the rest of his needs. Such a dreary pro- 
cession was not calculated to cheer a fellow up. 

It became plain to him that only education could enable him 
to make a real place for himself in the world, but how and 
especially where that education was to be required was the 
problem. Then a friend told him of a little prairie college in 
southern Illinois, where ‘‘ young men and women with plenty of 
grit and gumption, but not much ready cash, are given a chance 
to work for their education.” 

So the convalescent wrote to the president of the college in 


question, and received an immediate invitation to come right 
along. This is the way that Mr. Allison describes the friendly 
little institution of learning that reached out a helping hand 
to him: 

Blackburn College is at Carlinville, Illinois, just about eighty 
miles north of St. Louis. Possibly you’ve never heard of it, 
but it’s got the biggest heart, and about the least ‘‘front’’ of 
any institution of learning in the country. At Blackburn there 
are no ivy-covered impressive college buildings, no atmosphere 
of wealth and power. Just two old brick buildings, built soon 
after the Civil War, two retired Pullman sleeping-cars used as 
dormitories, and a two-hundred-acre farm. That’s all. Yet 
that little college is putting one hundred young men and women 
on their feet each year. 

When I saw those Pullman ears, and how ingeniously they 
had- been fitted up into rooms for the students, and heard the 
story of how the president of the college had secured those 
two old sleeping-cars from the Pullman Company because the 
college didn’t have the money to build a needed dormitory, I 
felt satisfied. I knew I had come to the right place. If the 
president could work out such a scheme as that, I knew he could 
find work for a one-armed boy. 

At Blackburn the young men run the farm and raise the food. 
The girls do the housework and cooking. By these means 
the students pay the larger part of their college expenses. 
Everybody works at Blackburn, not just a few self-supporting 
students. f 

The president and founder of the college, William M. Hudson, 
found self-supporting work for the new student around the 
buildings. But Mr. Allison realized that in addition to work, 
what any one suffering from an affliction especially needs is 
recreation that will keep his mind healthy and will save him 


from bitterness and self-pity. He continues: 


Before I had lost my arm I had played baseball with one of 
the minor leagues. When the college team gathered on the 
diamond I said to a friend, ‘‘I believe I could play ball with 
one hand all right.” 

‘“‘Why don’t you, then?’’ he demanded. So I went to it; 
and the second year I was made captain of the team. 

How do I handle the ball? I play the position of right field. 
I wear a glove on my one hand, my right hand. After catching 
the ball I toss it into the air, throw off the glove, catch the ball 
again, and throw it down to base by the time the average player 
is able to get it there. I use a regular bat and hold it pretty 
well up toward the heavy end. Sometimes I am fortunate 
enough to make three-baggers and an occasional home run. 


While there may be some skepticism as to the butting prowess 
of a one-armed player, a spectator at one of the college games is 
reported by President Hudson as saying, 

‘It’s worth « dollar to see Allison catch a fly. I have never 
seen anything like it. I have been watching him this season, 
and he hasn’t an error charged against him. It is like dropping 
a ball into a deep well to get it out into his territory. When he 
catches it, of course, he can’t throw it with his glove on, and the 
way he flips the ball up in the air, throws off his glove, catches 
the ball again, and gets it down to the base is something wonder- 
ful to behold. His playing would be a credit to any two-handed 
amateur.” 

There were coal-mines in the neighborhood, and Mr. Allison 
hoped for an opening in his former occupation as electrician; 
but as the electric-shop was crowded at the time, he took a 
job in the pick-and-shovel gang, for a month, holding his own 
with the two-armed laborers, a fellow student, however, doing 
wheelbarrow work for two. But Mr. Allison still had his eye 
on the work for which he had been trained, and he tells how 
at last he secured it: 

‘When are you going to give me work in the electric-shop?”’ 
I finally asked the superintendent. 

“Tf you will tell me how you can punch rivets with one hand,” 
he replied, ‘‘I’ll give you a place to-morrow.” 

I had a long wooden handle made for the punch and proved 
to his satisfaction that a one-handed man could punch rivets 
as fast and as well as any two-handed riveter in the shop. Before 
two weeks had passed, I was interested to note that every man 
in the shop had a wooden handle on his punch. They found it 
much easier to handle the punch in that way. 

During the *emaining two months of the summer I earned 
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that has made it famous in all quarters. 
Its speed is the result of what had been 
learned in making the Super-Six win- 
ner of all worth while speed records. 


The Essex can never be‘all that the 
Super-Six is for they are totally dif- 
ferent types. 


But the Essex does bring quality 


Essex has won its own way. Hudson 
gave it full benefit of the experience of 
its engineers and the ability of its 
manufacturing organization. Its name 
was not needed. 


Now Hudson takes the same pride in 
acknowledging its kinship to Essex that 
a father might in speaking of his son 
who on his own account had made good. 
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one hundred and three dollars a month; and I knew then that 
my edueation was assured. 

The same summer Mr. Allison passed the examination for 
State Mine Examiner, and was appointed examiner in a mine 
within half a mile of the college, at a salary of $175 a month. 
More recently he passed the State examination for mine manager, 
and received a certificate which makes him eligible for employ- 
ment in a position that usually carries a monthly salary of 
$225 a month—almost three times the wages that he was re- 
ceiving three years earlier when he lost his arm. 

His working schedule was as follows: He went into the mine 
at 1 a.m., remained on duty from six to eight hours, cleaned up, 
took breakfast, and went to lectures and classes at the college. 
In the afternoon he studied, and slept all he could after studying, 
before again going to the mine at one o’clock the next morning. 
Last summer he completed the junior college course, and is to 
enter a university to study law, having saved $2,200 for the 
purpose. Besides providing for himself he has given financial 
assistance to his family when an elder brother was killed in a 
mine accident, and while another brother was away’ on goy- 


ernment service. 
HOW IRELAND LOOKS TO A MAN FROM 


WISCONSIN 


INTS HAVE BEEN HEARD from time to time in the 
past few years that Ireland is now a land of plenty. 





While England was on short rations during the war, 
Ireland was not, and the old contrast between merry England 
and starving Ireland no longer exists. In fact, of the. two, 
perhaps Ireland is now living a bit better. ‘‘Even in a hasty, 
self-conducted trip through Ireland,’ writes an American pro- 
fessor, A. L. P. Dennis, of the University of Wisconsin, “‘ there 
are impressions of life and social conditions which come with 
peculiar interest to one who has been chiefly interested in varied 
affairs which for the most part have been remote from Treland. 
Therefore, I think that the first impression is one of a surprizing 
economic prosperity. It is a situation so vastly different from 
that familiar in most of Europe.’ Professor Dennis’s view, 
which appears in the London Times, runs: 


Ireland is a fat country with enormous material prospects. 
There have been practically no food restrictions in Ireland 
during the war, and Ireland has food in abundance. . 

If one were a critic instead of a mere traveling observer, he 
might talk of poor communications and high rates of transporta- 
tion. The lack of motor transport, the need of better roads, and 
of greater use of waterways have, indeed, operated to check an 
advance which otherwise would have been more rapid. But 
the way is open to the broad-minded administrator with a genius 
for getting to the bottom of any trouble. So in agricultural 
machinery there is a serious need of additional material which 
will be suited to the peculiar necessities of Irish agriculture. 
There is opportunity, therefore, for an immense improvement 
along these lines, as the scientific study of agricultural problems 
becomes more general and popular. Furthermore, the lack of 
emigration during the war has helped to relieve labor shortage, 
and, certainly, in the north there is virtually no unemployment. 
These general conditions have led to an interesting increase in 
bank deposits; there is, also, probably a certain amount of hoard- 
ing of money going oneven now. This condition already realized 
has consequently led to a rapid development of financial transac- 
tions in Ireland. 

On the other hand with regard to industrial fuel, Ireland so 
far depends upon imported coal, and it is a serious question 
whether there are as yet undiscovered or undeveloped coal-fields 
in Ireland which could be worked at a profit. If Ireland should 
become even partially self-supporting in this matter the effect 
both politically and economically would be great, for even the 
industry of Belfast is largely exotic. Coal, iron, hemp, and, to a 
considerable degree, flax, have all to be imported. The general 
result of this agricultural and industrial prosperity both north 
and south, therefore, provokes certainly among the younger 
business men the question as to the reason for the remote charac- 
ter of their administration in Ireland. A further development 
of internal resources would possibly stimulate direct and easy 
trade with other parts of the world, whether on the part of the 
farmer, the manufacturer, or the banker. But the fact remains 
that Ireland is England’s largest trader, end in this respect ex- 
ceeds even America. 
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A second impression of Ireland is that it has been largely un- 
touched by the war. Of course, Irish soldiers from both north 
and south have engraved a.splendid record and the very economic 
prosperity of Ireland is partly due to the war. Yet Ireland re- 
mains curiously aloof from the great struggle; she seems less 
intimately touched than almost any other country in Europe. 
Imagination and love of adventure have sent the Irish to do 
splendid work in all parts of the world, but there is a strong ten- 
deney at home to what might be called, without offense, an in- 
growing mind. Old and continued wrongs, present uncer- 
tainties, and distress as to the chances of future peace have all 
operated to make Lrishmen think chiefly of Ireland. It is, for 
example, very hard to make Irishmen at present talk of any- 
thing but their own affairs. In almost any other country in 
Europe it is possible to provoke some discussion of affairs inter- 
national or remote, but in Ireland local or national issues domi- 
nate the situation. This, perhaps, is also due to the unfortunate 
condition of Irish education. There is a great lack of study, 
of the modern humanities, of geography, history, economies, and 
of science. The result is that the Irish are unfortunately unpre- 
pared to appreciate their relationship to the rest of the world. 

In spite of this aloofness, there is constant evidence of the 
important relationship of Lreland to the outside world. I recall 
a delightful morning spent in the National Portrait Gallery in 
Dublin. There, as compared with the National Portrait Gallery 
in London, I received two clear impressions. First was the sur- 
prizing dominance of definite types of men. At the Gallery in 
London there is a variety which testifies to the mixed character 
of British history. But in Dublin there was a real national 
Valhalla. Secondly, I had the feeling that I had seen the sons, 
brothers, cousins of these leaders in Irish life in the ranks of the 
Allied forees in battalions from every British Dominion and in 
almost every division of our own American Army: To-day on 
the streets of Boston, New York, or Chicago are faces which 
recall portrait after portrait in the Gallery at Dublin. So the 
Imperial and national and foreign interests of Irish life became 
clearer than before. 


Historically, of course, Professor Dennis admits, the impor- 
tance of Ireland to the rest of the world is an ancient matter, 
and the strength of the Catholic Church in Ireland has continued 
international relationships wherever the Vatican has authority. 
As further considerations: 


Geographically, the very location of Ireland, whether for com- 
mercial or naval reasons, is of tremendous and continual impor- 
tance.” For all of these reasons, the rest of the world has a vital 
interest in Irish affairs. In these cireumstances the social prob- 
lems of Ireland seem to me to have a significance much beyond 
their local importance. Indeed, the social interests of Sinn Fein 
are fully as great as the political. | am, for example, much 
interested in the fact that Sinn Fein includes within its body 
men of vastly different natural interests and views. Of course, 
there are theorists and enthusiasts, but side by side with them are 
men of substance and means, genuine Conservatives who are 
part of a movement which is often wildly radical in thought, 
and at times extreme in action. This remarkable solidarity of 
feeling in the greater part of Ireland is perhaps responsible for 
the fact that the usual social problems which are convulsing other 
countries have on the whole not affected Irish life as yet. So, for 
example, the war of labor and capital and the great questions 
arising out of modern social unrest are subdued, if not obscured, 
by the overhanging problem of a national political settlement. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that lreland is free from 
social problems. For example, I have in mind the fact that the 
younger generation is curiously ardent and belligerent. The 
increasing habit of carrying firearms, particularly on the part of 
young lads from sixteen to twenty, is likely to have a serious social 
aspect as time goes on. To our cost we in America know the 
evils of gang life in American cities. But, as yet, Sinn Fein 
leaders do not seem to realize the inevitable dangers which will 
arise in Ireland from conditions which at present many of them 
apparently condone. There is, of course, a long as well as a re- 
cent tradition of political lawlessness in Ireland, but it would be 
a mistake to think of Ireland as essentially a disorderly country. 
On the contrary, I am imprest with the law-abiding, orderly 
qualities of Irish life. Aside from political crime, there is sur- 
prizingly little criminal activity, and vice as we know it in the 
modern world is far less flagrant or common than in most 
European countries. Yet to-day the approval of political 
crime bears with it a dangerous menace for the future, and the 
time may well come when bad habits learned from patriotic 
motives will react - dangerously on the social and domestic life 
of Ireland. 

Hitherto, whether in Belfast or Dublin, the political and relig- 
ious issues, the existence of national forces have restrained the 
growth of Irish labor organizations; but that time;may soon pass, 
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and already the Irish Transport and General Workers Union has 
begun to operate for itself. Thus the recent strike of agricul- 
tural laborers in Meath and Kildare was actually a strike by 
Sinn-Fein laborers against employers who were for the most 
part also at least nominally Sinn Fein. If, or when this move- 
ment spreads, so as to divide Ireland on economic rather than 
on political grounds, the significance and condition of Irish 
labor will become a prominent issue. 

A more hopeful sign for the future is to be found in the atti- 
tude of many of the young business men, both north and south, 
who are alive to the serious economic problems of the future. 
In Belfast I was surprized to find that young men who have re- 
ceived a wider lesson through the war and through the pressure 
of modern commercial life are by no means as eager and deter- 
mined in their political exclusiveness as the older generation. 
Certainly all over Ireland I found many evidences of a spirit of 
practical cooperation between men of different religions. 

But to-day the great blight upon Irish life is the fact that only 
one issue dominates the situation. The effect of this on local 
government is very great. Men are put in office to handle 
purely domestic questions on remote and national issues. The 
result is that the professional politician has had an unfortunate 
control to the detriment of good local government. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is indeed a surprize to find that Ireland is as well 
governed as it is, and this fact is additional evidence of the 
native ability of the Irish people. 

I have, therefore, a lasting impression of the immense im- 
portance of Irish economic development; and it is not without 
significance that Sinn Fein has recently turned to an economic 
policy of far-reaching prospects. But “‘man does not live by 
bread alone,’”’ and the material welfare of Ireland does not pro- 
vide peace. The insular character of Irish life, as well as the 
importance of Irish relations with the rest of the world, give 
added strength to the feeling that peace in Ireland is an extraor- 
dinary necessity to-day. The forces of a natural liberal spirit 
in Ireland have much to gain from the historical conservatism 
of Irish life; their combination has been both delightful and 
valuable to the rest of the world, and in our present plight we 
need many of the qualities by which Irishmen have helped others 
in time past. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS OF THE “ RUBBER- 
COLLAR” CITIZENS OF PARIS 


‘ ‘ 7 HILE WE ARE VIEWING with alarm or 

amusement, as the case may be, the activities of 

our Bolsheviki»of parlor and street, Paris, it appears, 

is provided with an even more numerous, inventive, and active 

variety of ‘‘Reds.” The ‘‘rubber-collar vote’’ of Paris, other- 

wise known as the Bolsheviki, holds its political rallies on 

Sunday, reports Guy Hickok to the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘and at 

yesterday’s rally, which I attended, a good time was had by 

15,000.”" Here are the methods, according to Mr. Hickok, 
by means of which the “Reds” of Paris enjoyed themselves: 





’ 


1. They sang the forbidden “Internationale.” 

2. They hooted Clemenceau, Poincaré, Pichon, and the rest 
of the French Government. 

3. They elected honorary chairman a man condemned to 
death. 

4. They broke the floor of the hall. 

5. They cheered Lenine, Trotzky, and “‘the Soviet Government.”’ 

6. They cheered for Cottin, the man who shot Clemenceau. 

7. They cheered for Captain Sadoul, condemned to death for 
deserting from a French military mission to the Bolsheviki. 

8. They sat on girders above, brought their wives and babies, 
and all stood up so they could make room for more. 

9. The overflow broke windows of passing automobiles (with 
canes). 

10. They fought good-naturedly with the police for two hours. 

11. They shouted ‘Down with war!’ and ‘‘Down with the 
Army!” 

12. They bought and sold copies of The Communist, a news- 
paper reporting news from “‘soviets’’ all over France. 

13. Then they and their wives and children, having thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, went home. 

This was not the sort of a ‘‘Red” gathering I visited last 
month, an official congress of Socialist politicians from all over 
France. 

This was ‘‘the rank and file.” 

That other corresponded roughly to one of our national political 
conventions at home. This was more like a campaign rally at 
Prospect Hall—with this difference: that here, the rank and 
file brought-their~wives ‘tho-Frenchwomen~ do° not -vote—and 
several hundred of them brought their children as well. 


If one were ignorant of its nature—its complete espousal of 
Bolshevism—one would like this crowd. It was a good, sub- 
stantial-looking crowd. Its men looked vigorous and its women 
strong and decent, and its children well cared for. But there 
rang ever above this cries of 

** Vivent les soviets!”’ 

The “‘Red”’ rally was to take place at 2:30 in the great dining- 
room of the Cooperative Union in the Avenue Jean Jaurés in 
the Villette district at the northeast corner of Paris. It was 
scheduled for Sunday, because the ‘‘Reds”’ are workmen who 
have no other day free. 

The Avenue Jean Jaurés is a sort of hod-carriers’ boulevard, 
and as soon as Sunday dinner was out of the way the street 
became a human river at flood. A great current of husky blue- 
chinned men, husky, frequently mustached wives, and countless 
eddies of hob-nailed kids—more kids than there are in all the 
rest of Paris—filled its banks, surginge into open shops, open 
cafés, and round corners into side streets. 

For a population supposedly in the grip of acute and revolu- 
tionary unrest they were singularly happy looking. They had 
none of the care-worn, nerve-racked look that strikes a close 
observer of the hordes on the big ‘‘society’’ boulevards around 
which the city’s more widely known but less genuine merriment 
centers. 

Mothers carrying tiny babies and leading toddlers had plenty 
of strength in reserve with which to grin wide, husky grins, and 
carry on robust banter with their men. 

And the men—barring the unaccustomed strictures of their 
interminable shiny Sunday rubber collars, seemed not to have 
a care in the world. 

It was difficult to believe that the district could be one that is 
causing furrows to gather on the brows of the Frenchmen who 
wonder what their country is coming to. Only the prevalence 
of red buttonhole bouquets and the fact that even the dummies 
in clothing-stores wore red geraniums, labeled it as a red sector. 

It was a well-drest crowd, too—within limits. True, their 
overcoats were nearly all of the kind that will do double duty 
as raincoats, and there was no special style or fit to anything, 
male or female. 

The women’s furs were as specious as the men’s rubber collars, 
but they were warm. And the boys’ shoes were brass-toed, and 
either hob-nailed or soled with wood, but comfort, physical 
comfort, radiated from that crowd as luxury radiates from the 
Metropolitan’s diamond horseshoe. 





Hoots for the French President were intermixed with cheers 
for anarchistic assassins in a way that would in all probability 
the hair of New-Yorker 
stand onend. As for other evidences of Bolshevism, we read: 


make a conservative, law-abiding 


A black mob choked the street in front of the Cooperative 
Union building; and while a dozen listless gendarmes looked on 
the crowd milled around chanting yells like these of a winning 
football team. At close range the shouts were decipherable. 

‘*Hou—hou—Cle-men-ceau! Hou—hou—Cle-men-ceau!”’ 
and, 

““Vive—Sad-oul! Vive Sad-oul! Vive—Sad-oul.”’ 

Sadoul is the deserter to the Bolsheviki. 

““Vive—Cot-tin! Vive—Cot-tin! Vive—Cot-tin!” 

Cottin attempted to assassinate Clemenceau. 

They shot the words out in college-yell time, interrupting now 
and then to sing the “Internationale.” 

Inside the building a strange thing had happened. 

At first the crowd sat down as crowds do at our rallies. 

But an ever-increasing number pushed in from behind. The 
Reds stacked the chairs against the walls and stood, thereby 
quadrupling the capacity of the building. 

Having no particular dignity to maintain, those who could not 
find foot-room either on the floor or in the big baleony, monkey- 
twisted their way to the steel girders that held the ceiling and 
clustered there like black spiders. 

Right off the bat the meeting did a startling thing. It 
acclaimed the condemned Capt. Jacques Sadoul, its honorary 
chairman. 

Sadoul was, as every one knows, a Socialist candidate for the 
Chamber of Deputies, corresponding to our Congress. He was, 
among other things: 

1. A deserter from the Army. He left a French mission in 
Russia. E 

2. A Bolshevik. He joined the Bolsheviki and was made a 
Bolshevik commissar at Odessa. 

3. Sentenced to be shot by French court martial. 

Little distinctions like these mean nothing to the Reds, how- 
ever. They think Sadoul is a lot better than Clemenceau, 
despite the long and honorable record of_the latter. 

The speeches were short. The applause and interruptions 
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Exclustve Columbia Artists 


Headliners All! 


‘Are Columbia’s exclusive popular artists the real 
headliners?—We'll say they are! 

Could Al Jolson sing the alphabet and make it a 
scream?—We'll say he could! 

Does Nora Bayes make a musical skylark out of 


every song she sings?—MWe'll say she does! 
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Are Van and Schenck the cleverest trick 
singers in vaudeville today? —We'// say 
they are! 

Can Bert Williams get a laugh-a-line out 
of any song he talks?—We'// say he can! 
Has Harry Fox got fox-trots in his voice? 
—We'll say he has! 

Does the Columbia Grafonola play these 
artists’ records just the way they want 
them played?—They say it does! 







To make a good record 
great, play it on the 
Columbia Grafonola 







CotumBra GRAPHOPHONE 
Company, New York 










Canadian Factory: Toronto 






Columbia Grafonolas— 

Standard Models up to 

$300; Period Designs 
up to $2100 
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long. The Reds heckled their own speakers quite unmercifully, 
usually because their utterances were not sufficiently radical. 
They were straining at the leash. Here are a few oratorical 
gems: 

“This is not a period of elections which is opening, but a 
period of revolution.” . 

‘There must be a union of the proletariat against the con- 
spiracy of the marshals, Foch, Hindenburg, and Kolchak!” 

‘‘What we want is not a Chamber of Deputies, it is the Soviet 
system at once, or else you are partizans of the Soviets for 
Russia only!” 

“The revolution will come through a general strike. Declare 
for that!” 

‘We shall pay for the crime of the French bourgeois war as the 


”? 


bourgeoisie of Russia have paid already! 


One of the French “‘bourgeoisie,’’ unluckily for him, happened 
to be motoring past the place at that very moment. It was 
his misfortune to be very fat, to have wrinkles about his jowls 

~in fact, he looked very much like a typical profiteer. Besides, 


as we read: 


Possession of an automobile in France means more than 
it does in the United States. There are more machines 
in Los Angeles County, California, than in the whole of 
Europe. And in France one is almost compelled to have a 
way of getting his gains ill before he can get enough of them to 
buy a car. 

As the fat man’s machine nosed its way slowly through 
the hooting crowd one man stept back and deliberately drove 
his cane, first through the front plate-glass window, and then 
through the second plate-glass window. Then he dodged out 
of sight. 

The car stopt. The owner climbed out mopping a bleeding 
neck and reported his troubles to a policeman who appeared too 
late to see his assailant. 

The crowd grinned silently. Even the policeman seemed to 
take the matter lightly. The only man who seemed to be a bit 
imprest was the owner of the car—who was in all truth quite 
solemn enough. 

The meeting finished, the crowd flowed into the street, still 
singing its ‘* Internationale’’ and chanting its anathemas against 
the established order. By common consent the current eddied 
slowly toward the Place Jean Jaurés, the largest open space in 
the neighborhood. 

Long before I got there things had begun to happen. Faint 
cries of ‘‘ Hou-hou-Cle-men-ceau!”’ floated over the low mutter of 
street-conversation, and as the distance grew shorter the clatter 
of running feet became clearly audible. 

At first in the great darkened square the only distinguish- 
able fact was that several thousand human beings were 
milling. aimlessly around, most of them looking over their 
shoulders. 

Gradually it became evident that the columns of a streteh of 
overhead railroad, columns exactly like our ‘‘L”’ pillars, were 
centers of stationary knots of men and women. 

By edging through one of these knots it was possible to see 
the nucleus—a group of fifteen gendarmes under command of 
an officer. 

The gendarmes stood with their arms under their capes out of 
harm’s way. 

The crowd stood and looked at the gendarmes. Youths occa- 
sionally ran closer, yelling decisively and making faces. The 
most frequent ery was the French for ‘‘Slacker,” or “‘What did 
you do in the war?”’ It was frequently charged during the war 
that men entered the Paris police to escape military duty. 

Suddenly the officer moved. He started straight forward 
with his men bunched behind him in something like an old-time 
football flying-wedge. The crowd broke before it. That at 
the edges ran, tript, fell, ran over one another; and one youth 
running with his head turned over his shoulder crashed through 
the plate-glass window of a corner café. 

The police gained the next “L” pillar and stopt. The 
crowd gathered around again and jeered some more. In five 
minutes the police charged again and gained the next ‘“L”’ 
pillar. 

A little later it became apparent that there were four groups 
of policemen all doing the same thing, playing a sort of ‘‘ pussy 
wants a corner”’’ game all over the square. 

What the purpose of this process was it was difficult to im- 
agine. One sympathizes with the police as the guardians of law 
and order—but these poor fellows were making a spectacle 
of themselves and making their official function ridiculous. 
One felt that if they would only go back to-their police-stations 
the crowd would break up of itself; but that they were now 
staying around to see what the police would do. 
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The police had been detailed to the square to prevent any- 
thing like a parade or a street-meeting. Maybe their superior 
officer knew what he was doing, but to a foreign observer it 
looked more as if he were making his police into a performing 
circus rather than preserving order with them. 

The show continued for three hours. One or two men were 
arrested. Gradually the hoodlums grew tired of jeering the 
gendarmes, and went home, and after a smaller relief came, 
the gendarmes themselves went home. 

The demonstration was over and everybody, including’ the 
police, seemed to have enjoyed it. The rubber collars to-day 
are waiting for next Sunday for another jubilee. 





HOW THE GERMAN TREATY, WITH SOME 
ASSISTANCE, “LEAKED” 


HE SENSATIONAL APPEARANCE of a copy of the 

German Peace Treaty in a newspaper office, while 

Congress was unsuccessfully demanding a copy from the 
State Department, ‘“‘has been widely conceded,’’ remarks the 
Chicago Tribune, to represent ‘‘the most brilliant newspaper 
scoop [since De Blowitz secured a copy of the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1870, for publication in the London Times.” The 
need for further secrecy having passed, according to The Tribune, 
it presents, for the first time, the inside story of how one of its 
correspondents obtained a copy of the Treaty in Paris. ‘Spear- 
man Lewis, of The Tribune Foreign News Service, it appears, 
was the man who engineered the deal. To quote his account of 


his achievement: 


Three ways presented themselves by which it might be possi- 
ble to get an official copy of the Versailles Peace Treaty: : 

To steal it; 

To buy it; 

To-have some one give it to me. 

The first eliminated itself automatically. I knew the Chicago 
Tribune would not countenance second-story work; theft 
would discount the freeman’s motive that inspired me- 
the belief that the man in the street throughout the world 
should know what was going on behind the closed doors of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Purchase of an official copy of the Treaty also put itself in 
the undesirable class. Assuming that it might have been 
possible (and at no time did I so discover one for sale in France), 
purchase seemed to me to involve a transaction that would 
besmirch both the paper that published it and the man who 
might get it. To have bought the Treaty would put it, the 
deal, in my mind in the same class with the traction magnate 
who bribes a city council to obtain a franchise which the 
company really merits, but which act is never accepted as 
justification. 

So I set out to get the Treaty fairly, squarely, because | 
believed in my own heart that the people of the United States, 
and the world, for that matter, were entitled to know just how 
much of their future commitments were being bartered at the 
Quai d’Orsay, where has been played’ the greatest diplomatic 
game of intrigue, chicanery, double-crossing, Simple -Simon 
stupidity, and grab that the world has ever known. 

And when the Treaty came to me it came as clean of dirt as 
my mother’s heart. 

Of the Crillon crew I knew but few. I was nearer to President 
Wilson in the Versailles peace-signing mob than I had ever 
been—except at the movies—and he never has consulted me on 
affairs of state—yet. Colonel House I had lunched with once, 
with thirty other reporters. Secretary Lansing might have 
passed me on the street unnoticed. In fact, I wasn’t even 
known to the doorman at the Crillon, who persistently declined 
to permit me to enter to buy cigarets—a much more serious 
delinquency in acquaintanceship than the fact that the American 
delegates to the Peace Conference were among those great men 
who have not met me. 

Of the prima donnas of the press assigned to the Conference 
I knew but few, and none intimately. Even Henry Wales, the 
Chicago Tribune’s accredited Peace Conference reporter, was 
galloping so far out in front of the pack with his daily scoops 
that I could not have tagged his coat-tails for treaty leads with- 
our diverting his attention from his daily dispatches that were 
burning the cables. 

But I did have a powerful lever. In the temporary absence 
of Floyd Gibbons, the director of the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
News service, who had been called as a witness in the Ford 
trial, I was sitting in as acting director. This put me in charge 
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How the Experience of Years Sats Mon 


HE run of 300,000 Maxwells to date saves 3. They developed quantity production which has} 6. They tau 

you many a worth while dollar in the new reduced “overhead.” | of a gallon of 
Post-War Maxwell. Those 300,000 saved 4. They enabled quantity purchases; and bette 7. They tau 

in many ways. materials are bought at lower costs. driver would 
1. They taught “short cuts” in manufacturing. 5. They taught how to build. an almost troubles 8 They tau 
2. They eliminated all experimental work—you proof car; you seldom take a Post-War Maxwell} and take less 
don’t have to pay for a single engineering mistake. toa repair shop. * and take mor 
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Money in this Post-War Maxwell 





They taught how to get the most mileagé out 9. They taught how to put more and more value 

1 gallon of gasoline, a pint of oil and a set of tires. into the car without increasing its cost. 

They taught howto buildacarthat theless skilled This Post-War Maxwell is next year’s 

ver would find simple to operate and take care of. car. It contains features developed dur- 

They taught that it was better to build more ing the war, many of which will find their 

i take less profit per car rather than build less way into other cars in the summer K 
i take more profit per car. of 1920. Price, $985, f.0.b. Detroit. jee "nee mim 
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temporarily of the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune, the 
most powerful American publicity influence in Europe. 

I determined to use the Chicago Tribune at home and the Paris 
edition in Paris on a straight-selling proposition—that it was 
a good thing for the world, if some one would let go their copy 
of the Peace Treaty that it might be published in the W. G. N. 
and its syndicate of papers—thus not only reaching Congress, 
but the American people. 

Unknowingly, the Chicago Tribune at Chicago was playing 
directly into the hands of its Paris bureau with a series of vigor- 
ous editorials urging publication of the Peace Treaty and other 
editorials on international justice. Secret communication was 
absolutely impossible with Chicago, and I not only could not 
tell them how to help, but they, in turn, could not know the 
Treaty was on its way to them until it was delivered at 7 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, U. S. A. Happy day! 

I clipt these editorials, ran them in the Paris edition, and 
mailed marked copies to various Allied peace delegates whom | 
believed to have a Peace Treaty copy in their possession that 
they might be willing to part with. The American delegation 
I had given up as hopeless. 

In an ineredibly short time came a “nibble.” 

Dining alone at the Dufayal, 80 Champs Elysées, the palatial 
Press Club put at the disposal of the Allied newspaper men, | 
chanced upon a peace delegate of an Allied power. He had 
been getting some of my marked copies. He began talking 
justice for his country and I began talking enlightenment of the 
American people. He talked world publicity, and I talked 
the Chitago Tribune. We parted. 

That was Saturday night. Sunday, in theory my day off, I 
accidentally dropt into the Tribune bureau at noon to “look 
the situation over.”” On the stairs I met my friend of the night 
before. He had walked in, turned around, and was going out— 
uncertain in his own mind for the moment. 

Both of us being quite familiar with secret-service operations 
we had two persons in our employ whom we believed in liaison 
vith Allied Powers other than the United States), | suggested 
ve have a little chat out in the Place de la Concorde. 


So reporter and diplomat entered the diplomat’s limousine, 
drove through the Kue Royale to Cleopatra’s Needle, and there, 
in the very shadow of the Hétel de Crillon, ‘ 
bloodhounds guard ng the sacred cows and cigarets,”’ the re- 


‘with its trusty 


porter began his plea for a copy of the even more sacred Treaty. 
To quote: 


We sat in the car (having taken the precaution to shoo away 
the chauffeur) and debated the subject within a hundred yards 
of the very center of American peace and D. C. I. activities! 

V/hen f had finished with the rhetoric of democracy and pitiless 
publicity, I got down to brass tacks, the right of free men to 
know, cireulation, affiliated newspapers, and the prestige, good 
faith, and integrity of the paper-I represented. 

Again we parted—and I had not touched my fingers to the 
precious document which I now knew he had and a sight of 
which he had promised me on Monday morning! Did | sleep 
shat night? No, and not much for the next fifteen! 

Monday morning he arrived at the Tribune office with a 
package! I was to be permitted to copy the Treaty! My 
moment’s joy turned to utter dismay when he unwrapt the 
“Covenant de la Paix” (the Peace Treaty). 

It was a tome two inches thick, and perhaps eighteen by ten 
in dimensions! Not all the English writing stenographers in 
Paris could ever have copied that 80,000-word dream-book 
in time to do America any good, and I had only two stenog- 
raphers. And besides, mere typewritten copies without the 
wondrous official maps that lay between the covers would have 
been but the skin of the grape. 

My dismay must have been printed in box-car type upon my 
face. The already timid man became a bit flustered, wrapt 
up the Treaty, and said he could not leave it with me without 
a further conference with his colleagues. if the scientists who 
seek the zero in t»>mperatures could have taken mine as that 
man walked out of the door and down the cireular stairway of 
the Tribune Paris bureau, carrying awey 2 copy of the Peace 
Treaty, their search for the zere of zeroes would have been 
achieved. 

There was another long conference that night—l!long into the 
eariy hours. There was no one present who waited to hurt 
Woodrow Wilson maliciously. But there were a zreat many 
hundreds of millions of people throughout the world who were 
entitled to know every dot, dash, and cross in that Treaty, and 
I for one proposed to pry its covers open. As I look back it is 





with considerable satisfaction I observe that none of the terri- 
ble bugaboos with which the world was threatened, if the Peace 
Treaty was published prematurely, ever came to pass. 





And I may add this with equal conviction and without the 
slightest reflection on the gentlemen named, that if following the 
publication of this story, President Wilson, Lloyd George, or 
Clemenceau should convey to me this message: 

“You think you were very clever—but I sent you that Treaty 
and you could not have escaped getting it’’—I should not express 
the slightest surprize. The ways of the Peace Conference 
have indeed been mysterious. 

Tuesday afternoon late in May, fifty hours from the moment 
the actual parleys had begun, the Treaty was The Tribune’s 
—was mine. There it was, right in my hands! 

He had brought it to me! I could send it to the States! 

It was still wrapt in the butcher-paper in which I had first seen 
it unfolded. My fingers were thumbs. My eyes refused to 
focus on the print. It was just a blur of type. Where would 
[ put it? Who could run the censor guard and take it to Chieago? 
I am no ice-water plant. The zero of Sunday was the fever of 
Tuesday. 

The peace delegate was talking. Very low, very earnestly, 
very slowly. His pallid face took hazy form before me, but my 
ears functioned. If some one had slammed a door I am sure we 
both would have fainted. My heart was beating one moment 
like a riveter’s hammer and the next fluttering like a motor 
hitting only three of its six. 

‘**T want you to know that the life of my nation is at stake,’ 
began the delegate. ‘‘I want you to know that my own life 
is at stake in giving this Treaty to America. Men in my coun- 
try are killed on less pretext than the passing from my hands 
of a document such as this, and the killer becomes a hero. | 
put my nation and my life in your newspaper’s and your country’s 
hands. . . . I ask your pledge that the source be confidential. 
Your word of honor as a gentleman will be enough.” 

Did I give it? Will I break it? 

He left me in one of old John J. Stupor’s best dazes. I went 
into the directors’ room, shut the door, sent the stenographer 
to a tea at the British Embassy and the French secret service 
employees to the races. I was alone with the Treaty. It was 
mine, mine, MINE—and now what in helt would I do with it? 

I tried to read it, but the type ran into blur. The maps 
danced and my hands shook so I could hardly hold it. I did 
eatch sight of. 


’ 


“SHANTUNG” 
on page 73, and that combination burned itself into my memory 
as did nothing else in the book, I think the cover was tan. It 
might have been green or red. -It was lurid with fire and hot to 
the touch. The door opened. 1 jumped. 

Enter Frazier Hunt. 

Mr. Hunt had been in Paris for a brief recuperation from his 
Archangel-Petrograd-Moscow-soviet expedition for the Chicago 
Tribune. He was on his way to the United States to rest up. 
He had his passports and was to leave that very night for Brest 
to sail for God’s country the next day. 

Putting Hunt in the Tribune open touring-car, we motored 
to the usual rendezvous, the Place de la Concorde, in front of 
the Crillon, chased the chauffeur with a box of cigarets, and fell 
to a discussion of the best way to get the Peace Treaty to the 
States. 

I knew Hunt to be a great admirer of President Wilson. I 
canvassed him cautiously before indicating I had the Peace 
Treaty, which was wrapt in my overcoat, thrown carelessly 
across our laps. Nota soulin the world knew I had it, except 
the man who gave it -me. When satisfied that he would 
accept the mission I unwrapt my coat and silently handed 
Hunt the package of butcher-paper. If it had been a hand- 
grenade he could not have been more startled when he had 
opened the package. 

I wish you could have seen us juggle the precious package 
when we returned to the Tribune office and, wrapping the Treaty 
in Hunt’s crimson bathrobe, put it in his suitcase—some suit- 
ease! It had been along the soviet fronts and, I believe, even the 
Bolsheviki had scorned it with a thousand kicks. It was the 
toughest piece of traveling equipment I ever saw, and certainly 
not one to excite the suspicion of the intelligence officers at the 
dock. 

Hunt was on his way to America that evening, less than 
six hours after the Peace Treaty had been intrusted to his 


Fourteen days! Fourteen nights! Then one morning the 
squatty little Frenchwoman who delivers telegrams put another 
one on my desk. It was one of scores that arrived daily. I 
opened it mechanically. 

“Tribune has Treaty. 
Congratulations. 


Hunt all right. Lewis got bonus. 


“Cuicaco Tribune.” 


I started for Maxim’s—changed my mind—called a taxi, and 
went home to bed—and to sleep. 


——— 
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48 of the First Fifty 


Pierce-Arrow trucks are still running after 8 
years. Each has cost less than $600 a year de- 
preciation. And their service goes on steadily. 


It pays to buy durability. Time is the biggest 
expense item in truck operation. Durability 
means operating a long time and all! the time. 


N O 2 the first Pierce-Arrow truck mar- 

“ keted is used by the International 
Brewing Company of Buffalo for keg deliver- 
ies to neighboring towns. 


To demonstrate the worm gear, then new, it 
ran fully loaded from New York to Boston on 
May 28th, 1911, in 20 hours. After 7 years’ 
commercial use, it repeated this run in 18 
hours and 7 minutes, carrying the same load. 
Its fame has spread throughout the country. 


Delivers more work in a given 
time. 

Loses less time on the job and 
off the job. 

Costs less to operate and less 
to maintain. 

Lasts longer, depreciates less 
and commands a higher re- 
sale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER CLOSE VIEW OF RUSSIAN 
BOLSHEVISM 


HE greed and savagery of the Russian 

proletariat, who supply some of the 
most active workers in the Bolshevik 
reign of terror, especially imprest Miss 
Janet Jeffery, an English governess, who 
contributes a bit of reeent comment on the 
Russian situation. Miss Jeffery has just 
returned to her home in England after an 
absence of five years in Russia. ‘“‘She 
had, for a foreigner, an almost unexampled 
opportunity of seeing Russia,’’ we are told 
by a writer in the London Evening Standard, 
where an account of her experiences ap- 
pears. ‘‘Her travels during 1917 took her 
over some four thousand miles on the 
Russian railways, from Petrograd to the 
Black Sea, until she reached her final 
uneasy resting-place at Kislovodsk, in the 


Caueasus.”” Among her adventures, we 


read: 


She saw the bloody triumph of Bolshe- 
vism at Moscow in the autumn of 1917, and 
later was in Rostov while the Red Guards 
and Kaledin’s Cossacks fought for its 
possession. The Bolsheviki took Kis- 
lovodsk in the autumn of 1918, and there- 
after for six months Miss Jeffery was able 
to estimate the blessings of Bolshevik 
government. Her remarks on the subject 
to the writer were always shrewd, often 
witty, and frequently very much to the 
point. And, whatever their precise value, 
they were, at any rate, those of an eye- 
witness. 

The general character of Bolshevik 
government has been, and is, the subject of 
much diseussion. That side of it which has 
attracted most attention in this country 
is its sanguinary oppression of all but the 
privileged Terrorists. On this point Miss 
Jeffery’s evidence is valuable, and it is 
possible to deduce from it that there is 
some exaggeration in the stories of whole- 
sale massacre which have reached this 
country. 

Miss Jeffery witnessed a terrible amount 
of bloodshed—so much that she at last fled 
from the spectacle of it—and some of it was 
simple massacre, but it was the massacre in 
or immediately after battle, of beaten op- 
ponents. At Kislovodsk she witnessed 
eases of persons being threatened with 
death unless a sufficient ransom were paid, 
but not actual murder—tho there is no 
reason to doubt that murder would have 
followed had the money not been produced. 

On the other hand, she had plenty of 
first-hand evidence, usually from eye- 
witnesses or relatives of the victims, as to 
the massacre of prisoners and hostages; 
and she significantly observes that none of 
those who were arrested and carried off to 
the Bolshevik tribunal at Piatigorsk ever 
returned. She also saw persons, both men 
and women, who had been tortured. The 
weight of her testimony supports the con- 
tention that Bolshevik rule is both san- 
guinary and cruel. 

Of greater value is her testimony to the 
pillage, extortion, and stupid destruction 
of property which attended a Bolshevik 
victory and accompanied their domination. 
When the Reds captured Kislovodsk a gang 
of them demanded five thousand rubles 
from Miss Jeffery’s employer, Princess 
Mestchersky, on pain of instant death, 
while they laid hands on everything which 
‘they coveted, whether valuable or the 











reverse. Another lady, Countess Karlov, 
now in London, was treated in the same 
fashion, and beaten with rifle-butts to force 
compliance with the demands of the robbers. 

During the six months of Bolshevik rule 
in Kislovodsk pillage and extortion were 
universal. Every house was raided over 
and over again by plunderers, until every- 
thing of value or utility which was not 
carefully concealed, down to necessary 
articles of clothing, had been taken. The 
shopkeepers fared no better. A Red 
Guard would swagger into a shop, take 
whatever he chose, and depart with the 
remark, ‘‘The Soviet needs it!’’ Peasants 
who after the Bolshevik victory brought 
their produce to market as formerly were 
pillaged of goods and vehicles. Redress 
was impossible. In some eases the Reds 
simply destroyed, apparently out of sheer 
desire of mischief. Every article in 
Prince Urusov’s house was smashed to 
fragments. 

Food was rationed in such scanty mea- 
sures that the unhappy inhabitants and 
refugees (Bolshevik sympathizers excepted) 
were always half starved. A quarter of a 
pound of unspeakable black bread was the 
daily ration for non-Bolsheviki. The little 
Mestchersky establishment was better off 
than many, for it possest a couple of pigs 
in a concealed pen, and a few fowls, but 
even so, a photograph of the four children, 
taken at the time, shows clearly enough 
the effects of months of underfeeding. 
Other articles of food were only procurable 
at an enormous price. The unhappy 
refugees, Miss Jeffery among them, dis- 
guised as servants or beggars, sold their 
few remaining personal belongings to obtain 
money wherewith to buy food, until at last 
they had for the most part only the much- 
mended garments in which they stood. 
Meanwhile the Reds, with their paramours 
and sympathizers, swaggered about be- 
dizened in rich attire and smothered in 
stolen jewelry. Every day wagon -loads 
of the best white bread were brought 
for their use, and while the starving 
Intelligentsia or Bourzhui were endeavor- 
ing, in the winter nights, to buy a serap 
of meat or a few vegetables for their 
weight in gold, the Bolsheviki caroused 
in the hotels and cafés and gambled for 
bank-notes weighed by parcels in scales! 

And yet, withal, their stupidity and lack 
of settled purpose were, according to Miss 
Jeffery, even more remarkable than their 
greed and savagery. Often, she says, they 
would invade a house intent on pillage and 
depart quite docilely after a little flattery 
or a pretense at welcome. One lady, whom 
Miss Jeffery names, kept her possessions 
relatively intact by such means. For a 
sufficient bribe, often a very trifling one, 
they were capable of being diverted from 
whatever aim they had in view. This, of 
course, applies to the rank and file. The 
educated commissars and fanatics were far 
more dangerous and ruthless. Miss Jeffery 
never hesitates to express her conviction 
that the active Bolsheviki are a very small 
body; the rank and file are simply Bol- 
sheviki because thereby they secure un- 
limited license and abundant plunder. 
So long as they can obtain food, drink, 
and wealth they will continue to be so. 

Miss Jeffery has much to say upon the 
utter unfitness of nearly all the Russians 
whom she met for self-government. Even 
their educated classes, she thinks, are 
indolent and unpractical, and she used 
some vigorous language regarding the 
apathy and lack of determination which 
allowed so dangerous a movement as Bol- 
shevism to gather head. For dangerous she 
considers it to be—as much to the indus- 





trious, professional, and skilled-mechanic 
classes as to the aristocracy. 

Yet, upon the whole, that part of the 
story which most attracted me was not 
the quick, nervous descriptions of thrilling 
incidents, not the strictures upon Russian 
politics, Russian society, and Russian 
characteristics, not the little word-pictures 
of Princess Mestchersky, her boys, her 
tiny daughter Marina, of gallant boyish 
Shkuro, and the other figures who appear 
in it, but Miss Jeffery herself. She passes 
over her own expereinces very lightly, 
often with a laugh or a jest; but had she 
been a soldier she would have won many 
decorations. In the fire-swept streets of 
Moscow she risked her life to obtain food 
for the family with whom she lived. ‘‘I 
was English,” she said quietly, ‘‘and ran 
less risk than a Russian—and, anyway, 
I’m so slim that I can shelter behind a lamp- 
post!”” At Rostov her prompt readiness 
saved her party, certainly from arrest, 
probably from death. At Kislovodsk, in 
the last days of her ordeal, she was ar- 
rested, and led out, as she believed, to be 
shot. ‘‘What did you do?” I asked. ‘I 
was hideously frightened, but I tried to 
hold up my head and keep steady.” . 
Everywhere in Russia, she says, the name 
of England is uttered as that of something 
only less than God, and assuredly Miss 
Jeffery never did anything to detract from 
her nation’s renown among the Russians. 





MORE LIGHT ON THE WHYS AND 
WHEREFORES OF HIGH PRICES 


N one respect high prices are much like 
the weather conditions according to 
Mark Twain—everybody talks about them, 
but nobody seems to do anything about 
them; in fact, high prices furnish what is 
at once the most popular and most unpopu- 
lar subject for general Be- 
tween July, 1914, and July, 1919, according 
to an estimate of the New York State In- 
dustrial Commission, the cost of living for 


discussion. 


American wage-earners had increased 70.8 
per cent., and as every one knows, if their 
wages increased by the same or by a greater 
percentage, why, that simply meant an ad- 
ditional advance in the price, for the rest of 
us, on the goods that those wage-earners 
produced, plus a little extra for losses 
through strikes. 

Discoursing on this sad, but vital sub- 
ject in The Green Book Magazine, Rudolf A. 
Clemen tells us that— 


A short time ago a woman’s society in- 
vestigated the prices of twenty-nine com- 
monly-used ‘‘yard goods.’’ There were 
146 dealers in forty-three cities all over the 
United States who were asked to give in- 
formation. They gladly did so. What 
was the result? Well, cotton and woolen 
goods, overalls, knit and muslin underwear, 
were higher, and in general the prices of 
such goods had increased more than had the 
prices of made-up garments since 1914. 

A woman prominent in her city, and a 
good business executive, spent some time 
this summer going over her personal ac- 
eounts. She found out some interesting 
facts. Since the beginning of the war the 
cost of women’s shoes increased 131 per 
cent., gloves 125, knit underwear 120, coats 
116, hosiery 104. Coal had gone up 55 
per cent. in the same time. She was sur- 
prized to see that since July, 1918, there 
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Pennsy/vania 
AUTO TUBE 


“TON TESTED” 


LL foreign substances are removed from 

“Ton Tested” stock before it is calen- 

dered. No weakening rerunning or working 
over necessary. 





Remarkably tough, elastic, wear-resisting. 
Immune from the effects of light and air exposure. 


Unharmed by prolonged heating up and cooling 
down in service. 


Especially withstands long-continued wear and 
friction in the casing. 


Built up to the Pennsylvania standard of highest 
quality, yet sold at moderate standardized 
prices, uniform throughout the United States. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Fabric and Cord Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City, N. Y. _! 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the 


United States and Canada 
rs By nam 
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Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 


for Men, Women ano Children 




















New York: 846 Broadway 





Keep Warm 


all Winter, without wearing heavy underwear. 


The two-layer principle of DUOFOLD 
fabric, with air space between—like that 
of the storm window— provides ample 
warmth and protection against catching 
cold, without the necessity ot a thick, heavy 
garment or extra heavy outer clothes. 


Keep your whole family warm and com- 
notice 


fortable. Get them Duofold— and 


the difference. 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


The Athletic Union Suit that provides supreme 
Comfort. Makes friends of its wearers.. 





Henderson & Ervin 


Chicago: 424 S. Wells St. 
San Francisco: 122-132 Battery St. 




















were these increases: Onions, 133 per cent., 
prunes 53, coffee 41, potatoes 31, cheese 28, 
eggs 26, butter 24, lard 23, sugar 16, milk 
15, flour 12. 

In August a department-store sales- 
woman was asked for information on this 
subject. 

‘‘Suppose we take a sensible young busi- 
ness woman and buy her a modest fall out- 
fit—nothing extravagant,’’ suggested the 
interviewer, ‘‘for how much could she do it? 
She is earning, we'll say, twenty-five dollars 
a week.” 

**She’ll have a hard time unless she lives 
at home,” was the reply. ‘Take waists, 
for instance. We used to do a big business 
in five-dollar georgette waists. All the girls 
bought them, and they looked well. You 
ean’t get one now that will wear for more 
than three washings for less then ten dol- 
lars. It’s the same with the other goods.” 

“Fur coats? Why, the girls will buy 
them, and they’re "way up now. They 
have to buy them on time, and of course, 
they pay more that way.” 

A pencil and paper were brought out at 
last, and the following modest outfit was 
figured. It did not include underwear or 
any change of outer garments. 

Suits, $50—formerly cost $25. 

Shoes, $12.50—formerly $6. 

Hose, $2 a pair 








formerly $1.25. 
Hat, $10—formerly $5. 

Waist, $10-——formerly $5. 

Veil, 75 cents, 

Gloves, $2.50—formerly $1.25. 
Coat, $85—formerly $ 








On the whole, the inerease in prices in 
the given length of time was the same, be- 
tween 75 and 100 per cent. 

“They'll get the money, tho, some way 
or other,” said the saleswoman. “ Every- 
body’s spending, no matter what it costs.” 

Here comes an opportunity for reminis- 
cences and parallels, both in the past and 
the the 
plaint of the citizen in the period of our 
Civil War, that, ‘‘ Before the war | took my 
money in my pocket and brought back my 
purchases in a basket. Now I take 
money in a basket and bring back my pur- 
chases in my pocket.”’. And he likewise 
repeats the story of the Confederate office 
who, when told by the merchant to whom 
he offered a_ five -hundred-dollar 
federate note in payment for a pair of boots, 
‘Sorry, but I can’t change this big note,” 
replied, ‘‘Never mind, I’d never let three 
stand the 
But these exag- 


present, and the author recalls 


my 


Con- 


hundred dollars in way of a 
trade, keep the change!” 
geratedly high prices were largely due to a 
depreciation of the purchasing power of 


money because of the impairment of the 


credit of the Government, which is the 
main element contributing to the high 


prices of commodities in Russia, to-day. 
In our own country, the credit of the Gov- 
ernment is, at all events, unimpaired. 
Sometimes prices have risen because a 
sudden increase in the supply of gold low- 
ered the value of money. This was the 
‘ase in Europe, when, shortly after the con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru, vast quantities of 
gold and silver poured into Spain. Again 
prices soared after the flood of gold came 
from California in 1849. In the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century prices sagged 
again down to 1896; but the discovery of 





| 











new supplies of gold in South Africa and 
Alaska then forced down the relative value 
of the dollar and prices have been rising 
the 
chief cause for the present epidemic of high 


continuously ever since. However, 


prices is shortage of supply. As we read: 

The shortage of supply is clear, when you 
think of the needs of Europe after the de- 
struction of war. A friend of mine was 
buying cottons the other day. She was 
informed that in the first six months of 
1919 almost half a million bales less of raw 
cotton were turned into goods than in the 
whole year 1916. What does that mean? 
Well, to use for once the startling figures of 
the newspapers—one million bales of cotton 


are equal in weight to 2,000,000,000 
women’s. shirt-waists, to 1,000,000,000 


women’s petticoats, to 1,500,000,000 men’s 
shirts, to 250,000,000 sheets of the largest 
size, to 1,250,000,000 pillowcases, and so on 
ad infinitum. That instance shows a very 
great shortage. It is so in most necessaries. 

This enormous decline in the quantity of 
cotton and other goods is due to several 
causes. But the shortage of supply, or un- 
derproduction; is largely the result of one 
cause—namely, advances in wages, which 
in turn are due to an increased cost of living 
and demand for labor—the “ vicious circle,” 
as President Wilson calls it. 


Next in the line of guilty responsibility 
is what the late James J. Hill called, ‘the 
high living,’”’ which we used to 


cost. of 


speak of as extravagance. Says our author 
again: 


Department-store windows are blossom- 
ing forth these days with alluring displays 
of autumn habiliment for women. Suits 
made of cloth fine that it looks ‘like 
doeskin, marvelous hats in the new nastur- 
tium shades, gorgeous fur coats fit for prin- 
cesses, lingerie as soft and fine as the soap- 
bubbles churned up in a demonstrator’s 
latest type of washing-machine, dainty 
slippers with the costliest of buckles, teas- 
ing negligées, magnificent evening gowns 
worn by haughty models, everything to 
charm women’s tastes. 

Because materials are scarce and wages 
high, all these cost more. Yet they are 
bought eagerly, and high prices can be 
charged. 

Who spends the money? 

“Not the women of great wealth exclu- 
sively,” says the saleswoman. “It’s the 
stenographers and young business women 
who are getting bigger salaries than they 
used to. They must look smart and well 
dressed to get and hold their jobs, and they 
are the purchasers of the expensive raiment. 
Their increased pay*makes it possible for 
them to buy clothes of fancy price.” 

‘*T don’t blame the girls for buying the 
expensive clothes,” said the cloak-depart- 
ment head in one of the big stores, ** but 
it’s hard on those who can’t afford it. It 
isn’t that they are extravagant, It’s be- 
“ause a job often depends on a smart ap- 
pearance, and those simple little things 
that men rave over are just the ones that 
cost money. You can’t get a man to 
believe that, tho. 

‘“‘T’ve read a lot about what Antoinette 
Donnelly says, and of course, some of the 
girls overdo it when they get started to 
spending. There was a girl in here just 
now, a stenographer making since her raise 
twenty-five doHars a week. She had on a 
pair of ordinary-looking oxfords that she’d 
paid $22.50 for. She paid for the name.” 

The same tale was told at another de- 
partment-store where a saleswoman had 


so 
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for your play in the 
8 reat Outdoors. 


MERTON 


CAPS 


designed for the man 
who golfs, or motors, 
or travels 
MERTON caps meet the actual 
requirements of the most 
ardent sportsmen, being 
the acme of refinement in 
materials and tailoring 
obtainable at the foremost 
men’s shops in every city 
“There's a MERTON cap or hat for 


every sport and every season? 


Chas. S.Merton 6 Co. 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, 
Factory. Rutherford, N.J. 


teres 








PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP. 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J, Evans & Co.,759 Ninth,Washington, D.C. 


KADY 


Suspenders 


Long the choice of well- 
dressed men. Preferred 
because of their reliable 
quality and good style and 
because of the comfort 
produced by the famous 
Double Crown Roller 
(patented) and the fresh 
live elastic used in them. 
No pulling or binding 
when you wear Kady. 

At leading stores every- 
where $1.00. Beware of 

imitations. 


KADY Concealed 


(Patented) 











are worn under the shirt 
with or without a belt. 
Worn with belt, you can 
wear your belt loose. 
Tight belts are dangerous 
—ask your doctor. Kady 
Concealed give the right 
hang to the trousers, hold 
the shirt down, and con- 
tribute toa neat appear- 
ance. Just the thing, too, 


for wear with evening 
clothes. Simple, easy to 
fasten. Ask for Kady 


Concealed—75c. If your 
dealer does not carry 
them, write us. 


Ohio Suspender Co., Mansfield, O. 
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Speed Saves Man-Power 
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INTER’S trying conditions added to the 

shortage of labor existing today make 
speedy delivery by trucks of tremendous 
importance. Time saved is man-power 
saved. More trips per hour mean fewer men 
per job. 


The Oldsmobile Economy Truck is unusually 
dependable for winter service. With powerful 
valve-in-head motor, deep channel section 
frame, internal gear drive, complete electrical 
equipment, 35x5 Cord Tires all around, it 
will stand the hardest usage and carry the 
most loads for the least money. 


Yet Oldsmobile Economy Truck prices are 
remarkably low: 


Ready for action, complete with express body  . . . . « $1,350 

With cab, ready for mounting any type body b 6 Bes 1,295 

Chassis with windshield and dash (no seat) oe i at se 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing 


Investigate the Oldsmobile 
Economy Truck today—have 
your nearest dealer tell you 
how it will work for you. 


’ OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


, LANSING, MICH, 
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just completed the sale of ‘‘a simple” little 
blouse for fifty dollars. 

“It’s the rich that squeeze the pennies,” 
said the head of the department. ‘‘ You’d 
be surprized to know what Chicago stenog- 
raphers spend for their clothes. Of course, 
tho, some of them live at home and put all 
they make on their backs.” 


Profiteering, or the artificial and arbitrary 
increase of prices, has of course had some 
effect, but probably a comparatively lim- 
ited one. Possibly the enormous recent 
issues of paper money will be found chiefly 
culpable in contributing to the cause of our 
complaint. Says the article further. 


One wonders if we fully realize the quan- 
tity of paper money which the responsible 
governments of the world have put afloat 
since the beginning of the war. Thirty-six 
billion dollars! The paper money in exis- 
tence in the fifteen principal countries of the 
world at the beginning of the war was less 
than eight billion dollars; and at the end 
of the war it was over forty-four billions— 
an increase of thirty-six billions in fifty-one 
months. And this does not include any of 
the eighty billion dollars’ worth of paper 
currency issued {by the |Bolsheviki in the 
eighteen months of their control in Russia, 
for they simply set up printing-presses and 
turned out paper money as fast as they 
could. Thirty-six billion dollars of new 
paper money added to the circulation of the 
world! We had been inclined to charge up 
the advances in prices occurring prior to 
the war to the fact that eight billion dollars’ 
worth of gold was turned out of the mines 
of the world in the twenty years following 
the famous gold and silver campaign of 
1896. But here is thirty-six billion dollars’ 
worth of paper promises to pay turned out 
as legal money in four years! 

Do we realize how vast a sum is this 
thirty-six billion dollars’ worth of paper 
currency, which has thus been put into 
circulation in such a brief time? It is more 
in its face value than all the gold and all 
the silver turned out by all the miners of 
all the world:in the 427 years since the 
discovery of America! 

If the world’s historians and economists 
and statisticians are right in their general 
belief that an advance in price usually ac- 
companies or closely follows increases in 
the amount of money, and especially paper 
money, are we surprized at the world-wide 


| advance in prices which we have witnessed 
| in the past four years? 


At all events, the dollar of to-day is 
worth, in buying power, about forty cents 
as compared with other days, scarcity has 
increased the value of commodities, wages 
have been necessarily raised, with the result 
that prices have received an additional 
boost. “Is this level permanent?” asks 


Mr. Clemen, and answers himself as 





follows: 

I am not ready to believe that it is. 
Mr. George E. Roberts puts it even more 
strongly. He says: “I do not want to 
believe that it is, for I think it will work 
a vast amount of injustice. If the present 
level of prices is permanent, it means that 
money and all obligations to pay fixt sums 
of money are depreciated approximately 
one-half. It means that billions of pain- 
fully accumulated savings in the form of 
bank-deposits, or that are invested in bonds 
and mortgages, and the billions in life- 
insurance policies, are to the extent of pos- 
sibly one-half wiped out as with a sponge. 
The-owners of those investments will find 








that the interest as it is received and the 
principal when finally paid will have only 
about one-half the purchasing power of 
their original savings.” . 

As an instance, consider a working-girl 
who put a hundred dollars in the savings- 
bank in 1896. To-day, if she has allowed 
it to accumulate at 3 per cent. interest, she 
has two hundred dollars. But when she 
tries to spend her two hundred dollars, she 
finds that things cost about double what 
they did in 1896. Thus she gets for her 
entire two hundred dollars to-day only as 
much as she could have bought for her 
original one hundred dollars at the begin- 
ning. After a score of years of self-denial, 
where is her reward, her interest? She has 
been (without the intention of anybody) 
cheated out of all her interest through the 
depreciation of the dollars in terms of which 
her savings-bank account has been kept! 
Her interest accrued only fast enough to 
offset the depreciation in her principal. 
Like Alice through the looking-glass, she 
has had to run as fast as she could in order 
to stand still! 


While plenty of money, high prices, and 
an orgy of spending “‘make business good,” 
lead to the employment of labor at in- 
creased wages, and thus give an appear- 
ance of prosperity, it is questionable if the 
prosperity that we seem to see is real and 
lasting. If all wages and prices went up 
simultaneously and proportionately, we 
should all be at least as well off as before. 
Unfortunately there are thousands of wage- 
earners and salaried people who are not in 
a position to demand an adequate increase 
in their pay. These are the losers in the 
game. 

One stimulus to high prices and high 
wages has been our extraordinary foreign 
trade, says Mr. Clemen on this head: 


Not many people realize that last year 
our sales to other countries exceeded our 
purchases from other countries by $3,700,- 
000,000. Can we continue to sell our prod- 
ucts abroad at that rate? How ean the 
importing countries pay for them? 

They can’t keep on. Prices here are too 
high for them. They will have to produce 
and rely on themselves. Agriculture in 
Europe is going to revive. Already large 
districts in the war-area are growing crops. 
That will stop our exports a bit and increase 
the amount of goods here, and then we will 
begin to have lower prices. 

But how will this work out? In this 
way: A large part of the exports of this 
country at present consist of agricultural 
products which are bringing very high 
prices; and this results in a state of great 
prosperity throughout the agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States. In fact, these 
high prices for farm’ products and this 
abounding prosperity among the farmers 
constitute the main support for the price- 
wage situation to-day. In the first place, 
the high prices of food and clothing furnish 
a legitimate argument for high wages; in 
the second place, the prosperity of the 
farmers enables them to buy freely of the 
products of all the other industries. The 
farmers form the largest single class in this 
country. One-third of the population of 
this country lives on farms or in towns di- 
rectly dependent upon the farms, and its 
prosperity or its depression reacts directly 
upon all the other industries. 

Well, what is going to happen to the 
farmer when agriculture in‘Europe comes 
back to normal conditions? In normal 
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70 
times eastern Europe exports foodstuffs 
to western Europe, but at present the 
United States is exporting grain and meat 
and butter not only to western Europe to 
make good a shortage there, but to eastern 
Europe as well. How long will it be be- 
fore eastern Europe gets back to normal 
production? I do not know—not before 
next year at best, and probably not for a 
longer period. But whenever order is re- 
stored, it will come fast. 

Nobody can correet matters by legisla- 
tion or fiat. But there are ways in which 
every one can play his part toward bring- 
ing prices down to a normal level. Mr. 
Clemen offers as watchwords in the cam- 
paign, “* Production, conservation, coopera- 
tion,” and says, in conclusion: 


High prices are S. O. S. calls to producers 
all the world over to increase production. 
Price-fixing won't remedy high prices, but 
production will. Price-fixing is difficult to 
enforee, impossible exeept in highly organ- 
ized markets, and useless in attacking in- 
flation. -Anyway, prices are but symp- 
toms; to attempt to attack the prices 
themselves is like attempting to cure influ- 
enza by stopping the sneeze. Neither the 
price nor the sneeze is the disease. Yet, tho 
price-fixing is no cure to stop the disease, it 
may well be a polite and wise measure. 

But, above all, it is increased production 
that will decrease prices. The board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers has passed a resolution urg- 
ing public support of an effort greatly to 
increase the industrial production of the 
country, pointing out the growing tendency 
to restrict production on the foolish theory 
that the less work a man does, the more 
work he provides for others to do. _The 
legislature, press, church, educational insti- 
tutions, and workers are urged to cooperate 
to bring on production. 

The next way to help lower prices is for 
us to conserve. Asa nation we are extray- 
agant, and we must try to keep from this 
besetting habit fora while. The late Henry 
J. Heinz once said: ‘‘Extravagance is the 
bane of America. Why are we extrava- 
gant? For the fun of it? No; for the 
neighbor’s sake. They are all alike. I 
know a man who awoke very late one win- 
ter night and found his wife just returning 
to the bedroom. 

“*What’s that loud noise I heard?’ he 
asked. ‘And what have you been doing 
in the cold?’ 

“*Tt’s all right, dear,’ she answered. 
‘Go to sleep again. You see, the people 
are coming home from the opera, and I just 
slipt down and slammed the front door hard 
so that the neighbors would think we'd 
been there.’” 

To take but one example: Only a few 
years ago silk was considered a luxury. 
Men and women in the ordinary walks of 
life didn’t affect it. But to-day there are 
women and girls in all walks of life with silk 
hosiery, silk petticoats, silk underwear and 
outerwear. Even in the case of men, sales 
of silk have multiplied many, many times 
in a few years. In the smallest shops one 
of the biggest items of sales has been silk 
shirts for men. 

It is not an easy thing 
extravagant. One of the most difficult 
things for a people to do is to revise their 
standard of living downward. 

The last and most important way in 
which we can help the campaign for lower 
prices is by cooperation. What we want 


to stop being 


is more of everything for everybody, and 
this is to be had only by harmonious, 
efficient cooperation. 
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MOROCCO, THE. LAND THAT MAY 
FEED ALL EUROPE 
O-DAY, when the world is suffering 
from under-production, eyes are eag- 
erly turned to lands of great natural wealth 
whose resources may be most readily util- 


ized to serve the pressing needs of man- 


kind. One of these lands is Morocco, in 
North Africa, separated from Europe only 
by the narrow Straits of Gibraltar, and 
while nominally governed by a native Sul- 
tan, practically controlled by France and 
Spain. It was from Morocco that, a thou- 
sand years ago, the dark-skinned Moors 
poured into Spain, where they rose to 
power, raised wonderful buildings of a new 
architecture, and excelled in the arts and 
seiences, only, after centuries, to be driven 
back to the country of their origin, where 
they show little trace of the genius that 
while domiciled in 


stamped their race 


Europe. It is to the French people, the 
most kindly of European in their dealings 
with other races, that many look for the 
speedy development of the richest virgin 
land within easy reach of a continent half 
exhausted by war. France herself has 
hopes that in Morocco she may restore her 
losses; for Moroceo is said to have power 
to produce three harvests every vear, to 
grow enough food to feed all Europe, and 
to yield every mineral needed in the foun- 
writer in My Magazine 


dries. Says a 


(London): 


The people of Morocco say of their coun- 
try that the world is a peacock and Morocco 
is its tail. 

It is a bedraggled tail at present, for the 
country is wasted by centuries of war. 
Its wonderful soil bears little but a mar- 
velous spangle of flowering weeds. The 
peasantry of the plain is perishing from 
plague, and the wildest of the feudal chiefs, 
Raisuli, is fighting Spaniards with poison- 
gas. 

Yet truly Morocco is the peacock’s tail 
of the world—a country of such natural 
glory that it is hard to find another equal 
to it. The climate is perfect. The vast 
snow-crowned rampart of the Atlas Moun- 
tain stops the hot winds from the Sahara 
Desert, and under this shelter the gentle, 
undulating country stretches toward the 
warm Atlantic like a green paradise. So 
calm, mild, and sweet is the air between the 
mountains and the sea that the Riviera can 
not compare with Morocco. Three har- 
vests can be grown in the soil in one year, 
even with the primitive native methods; 
with modern ways of farming the rolling 
prairies could be made to feed most of 
western Europe. 

In spite of the eternal springtide of this 
naturally happy land, the fever-breeding 
mosquito does not flourish in the warmth, 
and, unlike other paradises of the Mediter- 
ranean, it has no malaria. Its natural 
drawback is the heavy winter rain, caused 
by the moist winds of the Atlantie striking 
the barrier of the Atlas Mountains, and 
streaming down the hillsides in floods that 
swell the rivers and make travel difficult; 
yet even these floods are but natural wealth 
wasted. When the overflow of water is run 
into banked hollows, or turned toward the 
parched southern pasture-lands, the cattle 
ranches and palm groves on the outskirts 
of the African desert will rival Argentina 
and Mesopotamia. 








When the great rainfall ceases, Morocco 
puts on the colors of the peacock’s tail. 
In stretches of hundreds of miles, the green 
of the grass is almost lost in a gorgeous 
mosaic of rainbow hues, which tell every 
practised traveler whence the Moors drew 
their inspiration for the art of color that 
adorns the monuments of their lost empire 
in Spain. ; 

Besides being incomparably the richest 
of farming countries, Morocco also promises 
to become the nurse of European industries. 
Her wealth in iron, copper, lead, silver, 
gold, platinum, and other metal is not yet 
known. Her oil-wells are not used. All 
that is known is that the Moorish mines 
contain all the ores required by the foun- 
dries of Europe.. So vast are the resources 
that the struggle for them led for years to 
bitter rivalry among great nations, produc- 
ing some very grave crises in European 
affairs. In the end, France came to possess 
chief control in Morocco, and this marvel- 
ous country may yet make France, after all 
her frightful losses, the wealthiest and 
strongest nation in Europe. 

Strange it will be if the restoration of the 
power of France should come from the edge 
of an African desert! 

But the great requisite is man-power; for 
tho there is rich, virgin soil to a depth of 
sixteen feet on the Moroccan plains, there 
is scarcely one good farmer in a hundred 
square miles. France needs her own popu- 
lation; the Moors and the Arabs, according 
to the writer of the article, are dying races, 
so that in the Berbers he finds **The only 
hope of a sound, strong, enlightened, and 
expanding native race in Morocco.” Of 
this people we read further: 


The Berber is now a barbaric highlander 
in the Riff and Atlas mountains, having 
lost the rich corn-lands of the plain and his 
power over his country. Yet of old he was 
the spear-head of his religion and the civil- 
izer of western Europe. His fall from a 
princely position of command in civiliza- 
tion to the rank of a barbaric, plundering 
mountaineer forms one of the great 
romances of history. 

The Berber looks like a European, and 
is what he looks. His original stock formed 
the mother element of the wide-spread Med- 
iterranean race, which extends round the 
inland sea and across western Europe to 
Brittany, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the race that built up western civilization 
out of the new stone age. Stonehenge, 
Crete, and Egypt were some of the birth- 
places of the culture of the early Berber 
races. Whether Morocco was one of the 
centers of the early civilization we do not 
know, because no excavations have been 
earried out, but in history the Berbers rose 
to fame as allies of Carthage, and, being 
badly treated by Carthage, went over to 
the Romans, helped greatly in the final 
overthrow of Carthage, and became an im- 
portant part of the Roman and Christian 
world. In. the Riff Mountains, among 
the small, dark-haired, handsome, quick- 
minded Berbers, there are tall, red-haired 
men who claim to be descended from the 
Romans. 

But the main foreign element among the 
Berber people are the Arabs, who arrived in 
the seventh century, and drove some of the 
Berbers into the Sahara, where they have 
mixed with negroes from Lake Chad to the 
Niger coast-lands. After being converted 
to the Mohammedan faith by the Arabs, 
the Berbers, under one of their native 
leaders, Tarif, conquered Spain, and spread 
over the south of France, and might have 





I Wish I Could Buy The 


Bu there is no truck other than Clydesdale 
which has, or can have, “ The Driver Under 
the Hood.’ This Automatic Controller is a patented 
and exclusive Clydesdale feature. 


Can you imagine a truck which will maintain a 
fixed speed, eight,.twelve or fifteen miles per hour, 
whatever the driver sets the throttle for, and main- 
tain that speed, uphill and down, through sand 
and mud, on paved streets or any other road con- 
dition, without the driver paying any attention to 
throttle or accelerator. 


Here is a device which controls the engine auto- 
matically. When shifting gears the engine idles in 
the shifts, due to the action of the controller, and 
through the operation of the same instrument picks 
up the truck speed when the clutch is engaged. It 
saves countless shocks on the driving mechanism, 
prolongs the life of tires, cuts down gasoline bills— 
all done by a simple and fool-proof instrument. 


Do these claims sound preposterous? Probably 
they do. The least we can ask is that you visit the 
Clydesdale dealer and make him furnish the proof 
by demonstration. 


He will show you many more excellent features in 
Clydesdale construction. You will watch the per- 
formance of a truck which has proved its worth in 
eight years of successful manufacture; a truck 
which has won out in competitive tests and been 
accepted by such concerns as National Gypsum Co., 
Riverside Storage Co., Detroit; and Langley and 
Michaels, San Francisco. 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE, OHIO 
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Un-retouched photograph showing Goodyear Cord ' 
Tires still in service, after nearly a year, for 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Q, 
The Wadley Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Pneumatics Protect Loads 
for [his Produce Company 








" PPNEUMA TICS offer all-round advantages over solid tires in our 
hauling—save trucks, loads andimprove working spirit of drivers. 
They require 1% less gallons of gasoline on a 90-mile run. Solid-tired 
trucks sway over the road, but trucks on pneumatics run straight. Good- 
year Cords are giving excellent service.”—P. P. Triller, Purchasing 
Agent, The Wadley Company, Produce Wholesalers, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Twenty-five motor trucks distribute 
poultry, eggs and butter for The 
Wadley Company throughout 
central Indiana. 


During the past year Goodyear Cord 
Tires have demonstrated their ability 
to reduce time and costs in compari- 
son with solid tires in this service. 


A 90-mile trip has been made repeat- 
edly on the pneumatics in 3 less hours 
with 1% less gallons of gasoline than 
when covered by a solid-tired truck. 


Due to the jarring and shifting action 
of trucks on solid tires delicate pro- 
duce has been damaged frequently, 
whereas the er prevent such 
loss. 


Mud has stalled the solid-tired trucks, 
but the gripping Goodyear Cords 
have proved dependable under all 
adverse road conditions by reason of 
their firm traction. 


An official describes the present 
mechanical condition of a Goodyear- 
Cord-equipped truck as being far 


better than could be expected on solid 
tires after a similar long term of hard 
work. 


The photograph at the left affords 
additional and important evidence 
by showing Goodyear Cord Tires 
still on duty after nearly a year of 
continuous hauling. 


So this narrative confirms the many 
other records of Goodyear Cord 
Tires that have saved trucks, loads, 
fuel, time and labor. 


It indicates the force of Goodyear 
pioneering work in developing Good- 
year Cord Tires, Tubes, Rims and 
Repair Materials, and also in co- 
operating with others developing 
proper engine pumps, air gauges 
and vulcanizing equipment. 
Information concerning pneumatic 
equipment for motor trucks and its 
results can be obtained from local 
Goodyear Truck Tire Service Sta- 
tions, or by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, 
Ohio. 
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oBuilt 0 Marble 


300, Years Ago 


of the enduring qualities of 
Marble. It has been built for 300 
years, exposed to a climate the 
malignance of which is a household word, but its lustre has not 
dimmed nor its enchantment faded. 
It stands today one of the world’s 
most beautiful buildings. 





Georgia Marble _ 


Possesses the same durable quali- 
ties as the marble of which the Taj 
is built. 

Composed of tiny interlocking crystals, it 
is moisture and weather proof, and imper- 
vious alike to weather and time. 

Combining Strength, Beauty and Dura- 
bility, Georgia Marble is the ideal monu- 
mental stone. 


The Georgia Marble Company 
Tate, Ga. 
The Columbus Fountain which stands on Union 


Station Plaza, Washington, D. C., is built of 
Georgia Marble. 


















“It Clamps Everywhere 
A wonderful, convenient lamp that you can attach 
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Patented in 


Throws a clear mellow light, not too glaring—exactly on dca 
where you need it most. It does not strain the eye. It Canade 


cuts the lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. Compact 
and durable—made of solid brass—guaranteed for five years. 
S. W. FARBER, 141-151 SO. FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Adjusto -[it 


TRADE 
ally trade for Adjusto-Lite. If 
they don’t carryit order direct. 










MARK 
Prices in U. 8. A., complete with 8 foot silk 


cord. plug and socket. Brush Brass finish, 
$5, Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $5.35, 











brought all western Europe under the Cres- 
cent had it not been for the jealous and 
domineering ways of the Arab. It was the 
civil wars that broke out between the Ber- 
ber and the Arab that saved Europe from 
mastery by these desert races. When de- 
feated by the French in a great battle along 
the Loire, the Berbers fell under Arab ruie, 
but they rose and twice reconquered both 
their own country and Spain, and it was 
under Berber kings that the great Moorish 
Empire in Spain became the birthplace of 
modern civilization. 

The dark ages of Christendom ended 
when Berber, Frank, Norman, Englishman, 
and Italian met in friendly intercourse in 
the picturesque Berber cities of northern 
Spain. With all their faults, the Arabs 
had a great and fine quality, a great mind 
for adventure. They absorbed the learning 
of Greece and the wisdom of Persia, and in 
science, thought, architecture, poetry, and 
manners they formed themselves into a 
radiant bridgehead between the classic and 
the modern world. From them the Ber- 
bers obtained new knowledge and new 
graces of life, and became in turn the 
teachers of western Christendom. 


The writer of the article is, perhaps, too 
much inelined to exalt the Berbers at the 
expense of the Arabs and other races that 
participated in the Mohammedan conquest 
of Spain. But it is quite true that from 
these Saracenic invaders their opponents 
and sometime allies, the Christian knights, 
learned much of the arts of chivalry and 
minstrelsy. The introduction of rimed 
verse into English and other European 
poetry is by some attributed to imitation 
of Moorish song. The Saracenic colleges 
of Spain played a great part in lifting the 
darkness of the middle ages, by teaching 
European students chemistry, mathemat- 
ies, and medicine; and the wonderful Al- 
hambra, the palace of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, remains a great monument 
and a strong influence. upon Spanish 
arehitecture. For, the article continues, 


Moorish arehitecture still makes Spain a 
national museum of monumental beauty 
and fairylike delicacy, and after seeing 
these things the traveler understands from 
what source France and England obtained 
the power to make stone soar into Gothic 
eathedrals, glowing with color like the 
Morocco prairies in spring. 

When the Berbers weakened in Spain, 
owing chiefly to their feuds with the Arabs, 
the passion for color died out of western 
Europe; and when the last of the Berber 
chiefs was overthrown in Granada the spirit 
of the Berber was broken in his native land. 
Growing wilder and fiercer and less civil- 
ized, they kept the country for five cen- 
turies in a state of civil war, which has not 
even yet ended. Now they fight chiefly 
against Spain, which shares the possession 
of Morocco with France. 


In a hopeful presentation of what is to 
be expected as a result of modern, enlight- 
ened administration, we read: 


The French are peacefully extending 
their administrative system, and planning 
a great trunk railway line running from 
France through Spain, with a ferry over 
the Straits of Gibraltar and a new Atlantic 
port at Dakar, by Cape Verde. Steam- 
ships and air-ships will connect Dakar with 
Pernambuco in Brazil, The product of the 
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middle Niger, with Timbuctoo as a market- 
ing center, will also flow down the new 
French railways into Morocco, along with 
the natural wealth of the Sahara, when 
artesian wells and reservoirs of drainage 
water from the Atlas have fertilized the 
waste. 


Contrasting this prospect with the recent 
past and the immediate present, and yet 
with hope for the regeneration of the native 
Moroccan, the writer of the article says in 


conclusion: 


Until the French came to Morocco the 
country seemed empty of people and uncul- 
tivated. The main roads were merely horse 
and mule-tracks, and not a house was to be 
seen along the highways. The reason was 
that the Sultan and his officers of state 
commandeered food for their men and fod- 
der for their horses from all the farms and 
villages by which they traveled, and to es- 
cape from these ruinous demands every 
peasant in the country kept miles away 
from bridle-roads. The Sultan possest a 
few carts, and these were the only wheeled 
vehicles in the land. 

At the height of their glory in Spain the 
old Berber kings had. possest a revenue 
larger than the revenues of all the mon- 
archs of Christendom combined; both 
Spain and Morocco were then se intensely 
cultivated and densely peopled, with cities 
filled with a million people, that taxes pro- 
duced yearly an enormous sum. But with 
the decay of the Empire, through Berber 
and Arab fighting one another, the country 
became bankrupt. At present there are 
about three and a half million people dwell- 
ing in this most fertile country in the world, 
twice the size of the British Isles. The 
Berbers themselves have been reduced to 
somewhat less than a million and a half, 
and it will take them more than a hundred 
years to repeople the great western plain. 

Tho the Moors are dying as a race, 
largely from their evil and idle ways, they 
have not yet lost their love and genius for 
building. In Morocco city there are pub- 
lic drinking-places as beautiful as the gate 
to fairyland, and such exquisite works 
could be multiplied in hundreds by mod- 
ern Moorish craftsmen if the Government 
would provide funds. Art is the one thing 
that lives in Morocco. Squalid, wandering 
shepherd tribes, clothing themselves in 
coarse wool like sacking, inherit a quick, 
keen sense of beauty in color and line, and 
the native feeling for art gives a truly sun- 
set glory to the Sunset Land. 

The tile-makers and potters of Morocco, 
too, are still performing daily miracles of 
craftsmanship. Moorish tile-work, with its 
rainbow harmonies of pure color, is likely 
to become a great article of export, astonish- 
ing western Europeans by its cheapness and 
exquisiteness. In carving and in metal- 
work the Moor has also much to teach us. 
Indeed, unless his taste is led astray by his 
European rulers, the reunion of Morocco 
and Europe may produce in the time to 
.come a rebirth of glowing craftsmanship in 
Europe similar to that which occurred at 
the close of the dark ages. 


Getting Stewed, Maybe.—Ps—‘‘ Have 
you seen with the microscope all the little 
animals that are in the water? ”’ 

Tommy—“ Yes, papa, I saw them. Are 
they in the water we drink? ” 

“* Certainly, my child.” 

** Now I know what makes the singing 
in the kettle when the water begins to 
boil.”’—London Blighty. 
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soft, rich looking 
and unshrinkable. 
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Ask your Shirt Maker. 
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ECAUSE they are built on honor, Hartmann Wardrobe j 
Trunks, like old friends, wear well. Ht 


dress of the nearest Hartmann dealer. 
Be sure the Hartmann Red >< is on the trunk you buy 


Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog: and the ad- ? 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
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THE IRISH REPUBLIC 

(Continued from page 40) 
various times since the coming of the 
English, the Irish nation has exercised 
its sovereign rights as opportunity af- 
forded.” It is charged that the English 
‘policy of repression, spiritual and ma- 
terial, has ever been active from the first 
intrusion of English power until the 
present day.” It is claimed that tho 
English policy has aimed at ‘keeping 
every new accretion of population from 
without separate from the rest of the 
nation, and a cause of distraction and 
weakness,” nevertheless the Irish nation 
has remained one. With a ‘vigorous 
consciousness of its nationality” Ireland 
has always succeeded sooner or later in 
“assimilating to its unity every new 
element of the population.” We read 
then: 


“The Irish nation has never been 
intolerant toward its minorities and has 
never harbored the spirit of persecution. 
Such barbarities as punishment by tor- 
ture, witch-burning, capital punishment 
for minor offenses, ete., so frequent in the 
judicial systems of other countries, found 
no recognition in Irish law or custom. 
Twice in the seventeenth century — 
in 1642-48 and in 1689—when, after 
periods of terrible persecution and de- 
privation of lands and liberty, the Irish 
people recovered for a time a dominant 
political power, they worked out in laws 
and treaties a policy of full religious 
equality for all dwellers in the island. 
On each occasion this policy of tolerance 
was reversed by the English power, 
which, on recovering its mastery, sub- 
jected the Irish race to further large 
eonfiseations of property, restrictions of 
liberty, and religious persecutions. More 
recently, notwithstanding the English 
policy of maintaining as complete a 
severance as possible, when Irish Pro- 
testants became attracted to the support 
of the national cause, the Catholics of 
Ireland accorded political leadership to a 
succession of Protestant leaders. 

“The Irish have long been a thoroughly 
democratie people. Through their chosen 
leaders, from O’Connell to Parnell, they 
have provided the world with a model of 
democratic organization in opposition to 
the domination of privileged classes.” 


RECOGNITION FROM OTHER WNA- 
TIONS—Ireland is entitled to recovery of 
her sovereign independence, we are told, 
on the basis of ‘‘national right and proved 
ability to maintain just government” and 
recognition of her right is due from other 
nations for reasons which the memorandum 
states, as follows: 


**1. Beeause England’s claim to with- 
hold independence from Ireland is based 
on a principle which is a negation of na- 
tional liberty and subversive of interna- 
tional peace and order. England resists 
Treland’s demand on the ground that the 
independence of Ireland would be, as 
alleged, incompatible with the security of 
England, or of Great Britain, or the British 
Empire. Whether this contention is well- 
or ill-founded, if it is admitted, then any 
state is justified in suppressing the inde- 
pendence of any nation whose liberty that 
state declares to be incompatible with its 
own security. ...... 








**2. Because England’s government of 
Ireland has been at all times, and is con- 
spicuously at the present time, an outrage 
on the conscience of mankind. 

“Such a government, especially in its 
modern quasi-democratiec form, is essen- 
tially vicious. Its character at the best is 
sufficiently described by a noted English 
writer, John Stuart Mill (‘Representative 
Government’ (1861) Chapter xviii): ‘The 
Government by itself has a meaning and a 
reality; but such a thing as government of 
one people by another does not and can not 
exist. One people may keep another as a 
warren or preserve for its own use, a place 
to make money in, a human cattle farm, 
to be worked for the profit of its own in- 
habitants. But if the good of the gov- 
erned is the proper business of a govern- 
ment, it is utterly impossible that a people 
should directly attend to it.’ Conse- 
quently, the people of England devolve the 
power which they hold over Ireland upon 
a succession of satraps, military and civil, 
who are quite irresponsible and indepen- 
dent of any popular control, English or 
Irish, and represent no interest of the Irish 
people. ...°.... 

**3. Beeause the English temper toward 
the cause of Irish national liberty produces 
atrocious and intolerable results in Ireland. 
Among the results are: A depopulation un- 
exampled in any other country however 
badly governed; wholesale destruction of 
industries and commerce; overtaxation on 
an enormous scale; diversion of rents, sav- 
ings, and surplus incomes from Ireland to 
England; opposition to the utilization by 
the Irish people of the economic resources 
of their country, and to economic develop- 
ment and social improvement; exploitation 
of Ireland for the benefit of English capital- 
ists; fomentation of religious animosities; 
repression of the national culture; main- 
tenance of a monstrous system of police rule 
by which in the words of an English min- 
ister, all Ireland is kept ‘under the micro- 
scope’; perversion of justice, by making 
political service and political subservience 
almost the sole qualification for judicial 
positions; by an elaborate corruption of the 
jury system, by the organization of police 
espionage and perjury, and the encourage- 
ment of agents provocateurs, and recently 
and at present, by using for the purpose of 
political oppression in Ireland. the excep- 
tional powers created for the purposes of 
the European War.” 


ENGLAND’S OBJECTIONS—Among 
England’s objections to Ireland’s indepen- 
dence the official memorandum names 
as the sole sincere one the contention that 
“‘domination of Ireland by England is nec- 
essary for the security of England.” Ac- 
cording to the English Navy League, we 
are informed, Ireland is ‘“‘the Helgoland of 
the Atlantic.” If the claim is valid that 
Ireland is a naval outpost to be governed 
only for the ‘‘ benefit of its foreign masters,” 
the memorandum states, then this claim 


“ec 


justifies ‘‘not only the suppression of na- 
tional liberty, but also the weakening of 
Ireland by depopulation, repression of in- 
dustry and commerce and culture, main- 
tenance of internal discord, ete.’”’” What is 
more, this claim, it is said, can be held to 
“justify the subjugation of any small na- 
tion by a neighboring great Power. ’’The 
proximity of Ireland to England furnishes 
another plea, of which we read: 


“But Ireland is not as near to England 





as Belgium, Holland, Denmark, etce., are 
to Germany, Norway to Sweden, Portugal 
to Spain. In fact, it is this very proximity 
that makes independence necessary for Ire- 
land, as the only condition of security 
against the sacrifice of Irish rights to 
English interests. 

‘*A further plea is that, England being a 
maritime Power, her safety depending on 
her navy and her prosperity depending on 
maritime commerce, the domination of Ire- 
land is for her a practical necessity—a plea 
involving that Ireland’s natural harbors, 
the best in Europe, must be kept empty of 
mercantile shipping, except for such ship- 
ping as carries on the restricted trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘“‘Treland can not admit that the inter- 
ests of one country, be they what they may, 
ean be allowed to annul the natural rights 
of another country. If England’s plea be 
admitted, then there is an end to national 
rights, and all the world must prepare to 
submit to armed interests or to make war 
against them.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PRINCIPLES 
—Among the principles set down by Presi- 
dent Wilson in the war-objects of America 
the Irish memorandum cites one which Mr. 
Wilson said ‘‘runs through the whole pro- 
gram I have outlined.’’ This is the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘justice to all peoples and nation- 
alities, and their right to live on equal terms 
of liberty and safety with one another, 
whether they be strong or weak. Unless 
this principle be made the foundation, no 
part of the structure of international justice 
ean stand.” If England objects to the ap- 
plication of this principle to the settlement 
of the ancient quarrel between herself and 
Ireland, the memorandum states, she 
thereby testifies: 


**(1.) That her international policy is en- 
tirely based on her own selfish interest, not 
on the recognition of rights in others, not- 
withstanding any professions to the con- 
trary. (2.) That in her future dealings with 
other nations she may be expected, when 
the opportunity arises, to use her power in 
order to make her own interest prevail over 
their rights. (3.) That her particular object 
in keeping possession of Ireland is to secure 
naval and mercantile domination over the 
seas, and in particular over the North At- 
lantic and the nations which have legiti- 
mate maritime interests therein; ruling Ire- 
land at the same time on a plan of thor- 
oughgoing exploitation for her own sole 
profit, to the great material detriment of 
Ireland, and preventing the establishment 
of beneficial intercourse, through commerce 
and otherwise, between Ireland and other 
countries. ...... 

“It is evident that, while Ireland is de- 
nied the right to choose freely and estab- 
lish that form of government which the 
Irish people desire, no international order 
ean be founded on the basis of national 
right and international justice; the claim 
of the stronger to dominate the weaker will 
once more be successfully asserted; and 
there will be no true peace.” 





Hard Words for an Egg.—‘‘ When I rose 
to speak,” related a martyred statesman, 
*“ some one threw a base, cowardly egg at 
me. It struck me on the chest.” 

“And what is a base, cowardly egg? ” 
asked a fresh young man. 

*“ A base, cowardly egg,” explained the 
statesman, “is one that hits you and 
runs.””—London Tit-Bits. 
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CARBOHYDRATES 


IET experts are so fond of discoursing 

on carbohydrates that it would be 
natural to suppose that the word always 
means something to eat. Yet our tables 
and chairs are made of carbohydrates; so 
is the paper on the wall. We wear earbo- 
hydrate clothes and decorate our rooms 
with carbohydrate flowers. What, then, 
is a carbohydrate, and what is the differ- 
ence between those we eat and those we 
don’t? In an article entitled ‘““A Better 
Acquaintanee with Carbohydrates,’’ con- 
tributed by Mary D. Chambers to The 
Forecast (New York), an attempt is made 
to throw light on these problems. The 
reason that we can eat a lettuce-leaf and 
not the library-table is that cellulose, 
which is the carbohydrate of which both 
are composed, happens to be hard in one 
and soft in the other. But there are many 
more kinds of carbohydrates than this— 
edible and inedible. Says Miss Chambers: 


“Carbohydrates form the largest pro- 
portion of our daily food, and on them, 
more than on the proteins or the fats, 
do we depend for variety in the diet. 
From the standpoint of nutrition they 
are classified into starches and sugars, 
cellulose, and gums—the last being un- 
important, as furnishing but a minute 
proportion of our common food. 

“Tho starches and sugars are at the 
head of the list in importance, yet in this 
paper we shall begin lower down and work 
up, for some knowledge of cellulose is nec- 
essary to a good understanding of starch. 

‘**Now, the cellulose of plants practically 
corresponds to the connective tissue of 
meat. It is the framework for the ‘flesh’ 
and the juices of the plant. 

‘Much of the cellulose we come up 
against in daily life is absolutely inedible 
—for instance, that library-table and 
other things mentioned awhile ago. On 
the other hand, we have a kind so tender 
and succulent we hardly know it is there, 
like the framework of the lettuce-leaf; 
and then there are betwixt-and-between 
sorts, like the pods of peas, the parings of 
-squash, of apples, of potatoes, which many 
of us are learning to utilize, because of the 
good minerals or vitamins which are in- 
eorporated in them, and which are lost 
when the parings are thrown away. 

“‘Of the edible cellulose there are two 
kinds, digestible and indigestible. 

“Scientists are far from agreeing with 
one another as to whether the cellulose 
which is edible is likewise digestible. A 
good deal of it is found to leave the body 
without apparent change—this must un- 
questionably be branded as indigestible. 
A good deal more, like the fine and deli- 
eate cellulose of the apple-pulp, or of the 
flesh of a mealy baked potato, disappears 
in the body as completely as any other 
well-digested food. It may be it is con- 
sumed, and has yielded heat and energy 
like starch; or it may be that it has only 
been decomposed by the action of ferments 
or bacteria in the intestinal tract, and con- 
verted into gas—the gas which when 
generated in sufficiently large quantity 
makes us say we suffer from flatulency. 

‘*But whether or not cellulose is to 
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any extent nutritious, it is exceedingly 
useful as an intestinal stimulant, to pro- 
mote peristalsis, and as such it appears 
to be necessary to the health of all animals 
except the carnivora.” 


Tho the human body may not be able 
to do much with cellulose, nature and 
science are able to change it into sugar, 


or to make it more digestible. Nature 
does this in the ripening of fruits. The 
housewife does it in sauerkraut, whose 


fermentation makes more digestible the 
cellulose of cabbage—or in making Scotch 
which is oatmeal - porridge 
slightly soured. The farmer does it in his 
silo, where bacteria convert some of the 
eellulose of the fodder into sugar. A 
demonstrator in the chemical laboratory 
will change an old shirt-euff into sugar 
before your very eyes, but the cost of the 


‘sowans,” 


process is prohibitory to any commercial 


adventure. So much for cellulose. Now 
for the starches. We read: 

“The various starches differ consid- 
erably in structure. All the minute 


granules of starch, visible only under the 
microscope, are composed of wee sacs 
or bags of cellulose, filled with amylose, 
or starch proper....... 

“Starch has been called one of the 
‘basic’ foods of man, since it is one of the 
most impcrtant constituents of grains and 
vegetables; it is present in many fruits, 
and in all green leaves. Moist heat, like 
boiling or steaming, bursts the sacs of 
cellulose which enclose it, and lets out the 
starch, which is then easier to digest. 
Hence the first point to be noted concerning 
the use of starchy foods is that they are 
very much more easily digested when 
cooked than when raw. 

‘**Another and more important point is 
that in the body the digestion of starch 
begins in the niouth, and is finished only 
after it has reached the intestine. In the 
stomach there is no change, unless the 
starchy food has been thoroughly insali- 
vated in the mouth, when its digestion 
by the ferment of the saliva will con- 
tinue for a time in the stomach. So the 
second point to be noted about starchy 
foods is that they need careful and com- 
plete mastication. 

*‘Much of the American dyspepsia is 
a form of starchy indigestion. Unintelli- 
gent cooking of starchy food and hasty 
‘bolting’ of the same are largely responsible 
for lots of our digestive disorders. Gener- 
ally speaking, the more easily soluble a food 
is, the easier it is to be digested. Stargh 
ean be earried a long way on the road to 
digestion by thorough cooking. 

*“Moist heat, such as boiling or steam- 
ing, will not only burst the cellulose sacs; 
it will, if continued long enough, change 
starch into soluble forms on the way to 
sugar. Sometimes the cook, in making 
a corn-starch pudding or an arrowroot 
blane-mange, will, if the mixture seems 
too thin, prolong the cooking in hope of 
thickening up the pudding, but only to 
find that it grows thinner. The long cook- 
ing predigests the starch. Acid, such as 
lemon-juice or vinegar, in combination 
with moist heat, brings about much more 
quickly this change, called the inversion of 
starch; and where even a slight change 
in the direction of predigestion is set 
going, the work of the body in dealing 
with the starchy food is thereby made 
easier. 


“Speaking of cereals, the sufficient 





cooking of this common breakfast-dish is 
almost more important than the sufficient 
cooking of any other form of starchy food, 
simply because the cereal is swallowed 


without even a pretense of chewing. The 
whole grains, or even those which are steel- 
cut, need from six to eight hours’ cooking; 
those which are partly cooked, such as the 
rolled grains, need at least an hour; and 
only the fully cooked preparations, such as 
the flaked, shredded, or puffed, are fit to 
eat without further application of heat. 

‘*Every starchy food has to be con- 
verted into sugar in the body before it is 
fit for absorption—this is what is meant 
by the digestion of starch, its conversion 
into sugar. Since it has been shown 
possible to change cellulose, in the shape 
of scraps of linen or cotton, into sugar, it 
might naturally be thought easier to bring 
about the same change in starch. So it is. 
As in cellulose, it is done by nature in the 
ripening of fruits—it may surprize some 
of us to learn that starch is present in an 
unripe apple, and is changed into sugar 
during the ripening. Certain cooking 
processes initiate the change of starch into 
sugar, as already described; and the com- 
mercial conversion of starch into sugar is 
done on a large scale, and is considered 
one of the important lines of food manu- 
facture. . . . This brings us to the third 
class of carbohydrates, the sugars. 

“The difference between the different 
sugars—and there are a great many kinds 
—are more obvious to the housewife than 
the differences between the different 
starches, for some sugars are so noticeably 
less sweet than others. It is interesting 
to find that milk-sugar, one of the least 
sweet, is in chemical composition identical 
with ecane-sugar, which is one of the 
sweetest- These two, with beet-sugar, 
maple-sugar, and malt-sugar, are all alike 
chemically, and are examples of the first 
group or class of sugars, the sucroses. 

“The second group, called the glucoses, 
include several kinds of sugar, but the 
two which most concern us are grape- 
sugar, or dextrose—and fruit-sugar, or 
levulose. . . . Dextrose, which is generally 
known as the ‘glucose’ of commerce, is 
little more than half (three-fifths) as sweet 
as cane-sugar. This is the sugar which 
is made from the starch of cereal grains, 
chiefly corn. It does not readily erystal- 
lize, hence is convenient for the use of 
confectioners in making fondants, cream 
eandies, ete. Glucose is often uninten- 
tionally formed in home-cooking, when 
fruit is cooked with cane-sugar in making 
sauce, pies, or preserves. . . . House- 
wives who are cannily thrifty often add the 
sugar last, even to the pie-filling—lifting 
the crust after the pie is cooked to add the 
sweetening. In military camps and other 
places where tea and coffee are made by 
cooking all the ingredients together, much 
of the sweetness of the cane-sugar is lost 
by its conversion into glucose, and much 
might be saved if the sugar were added 
the last thing.” 


there used to be an 


glucose. It is 


Some years ago 


outery against perfectly 
The sole danger arising from 
its use is that if eaten in excess it is likely 
We are more apt to eat too 
much of it than cane-sugar, since it is 


wholesome. 
to ferment. 


less sweet; a box of fine French bonbons 
disappears more quickly than an equal 
amount of home-made fudge. The writer 
goes on: 


“Sugar, when eaten with discretion, 
either in the form of cane-sugar (sucrose) 
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or corn-sirup (glucose) is one of the most 
useful foods we have as a quick producer 
of energy. . . . Tho the fats give more 
heat and energy than any other food, the 
sugars are quicker fuels, are more rapidly 


digested and assimilated, and furnish 
energy almost at once. French women 


wisely make use of eau sucrée, or sugared 
water, for refreshment after a long walk 
or other fatigue. 


“Two rules should govern the use of 
sugar: (1) It should be amply diluted 
with liquids—as in the eau sucrée—or with 


other foods, as it is in the ordinary forms 
of sweet dishes. Concentrated sugar is 
exceedingly irritating to the mucous 
membrane. (2) It should not be used in 
excess of a maximum of two ounces at 
one meal. More than this will retard 
digestion.” 





SKIM-MILK AND KEROSENE-OIL 

HAT there is any similarity between 

skim-milk and kerosene-oil would not, 
perhaps, be believed by the ordinary 
reader before the perusal of an article on 
this subject by Dr. Edward G. Acheson, 
former president of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, contributed to The Forum 
(New York, These 
substances, Dr. Acheson tells us, are both 


October-November). 
liquids from which the “‘fat colloids” have 
heen removed by very similar processes. 
There is, in fact, a striking similarity in the 
physical make-up of milk and petroleum, 
and this holds good through the natural 
treatments to which they 


and artificial 


ure subjected. In milk the major part is 


water in which are millions of minute 


floating particles, invisible to the naked eye, 
and only to be seen by the use of the ultra- 
microscope. A substance composed of 
*‘eolloid,”” which 


Writes Dr. 


such particles is called a 
means ‘“‘gluelike substance.” 


Acheson: 


“The fresh milk as taken from the cow 
is largely or wholly composed of three sub- 
stances. The greater part is pure, ordi- 
nary water. In this water are colloids of 
two distinct varieties. If a pan of fresh 
milk be set aside it is only a matter of a 
few hours until the colloids of one variety 
collect at the top of the milk, where they 
form our well-known cream. The cream, 
having been skimmed from the milk and 
set aside, will in a short time sour, an acid 
having been formed in it. This sourness, 
or acidity, causes the colloids of the cream 
to coagulate, or gather togéther in small 
globules, which are recognized fat. 
The soured cream is next put through a 
churning process, which causes the small 
globules of fat to unite, forming what we 
know to be butter, and this when carried 
to the proper state is removed from the 
water. 

“Having disposed of our cream by the 
removal of the colloids as butter, we will 
now turn to what we ordinarily term our 
skim-milk, and we find in due time this will 
also turn sour and the white matter in the 
milk coagulate, and perhaps you have seen 
this product poured into a suitably ar- 
ranged bag and the water drained out, 
leaving our cottage cheese in the bag. 
With the rentoval of the colloids in the 


as 
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form of cottage-cheese and the final elimin- 
e 
ation of the water we have completed the 


total. destruction of the milk. and its 
separation into three products, butter, 
cheese, and water, and te first step in 


this separation is the formajtion by Nature 
of an acid within the liquid, the presence 
of this acid being quite essential for the 
removal of the fats, or food material, from 
the water with which-they are associated. 
An alkali, such as lime or caustie soda, 
would have accomplished the same result, 
but Nature uses an acid as the means. 
“Petroleum as taken from the earth is 
also full of colloids, but it is not so easy 
to understand milk. Its chemical 
composition is now well known, but there 
has not been a clear comprehension of its 
physical make-up, and this notwithstand- 
ing the faet that the value of petroleum 
largely depends on the physical character- 
istics of its several components which range 
from the thin, clear benzin, through our 
kerosene, fuel, and lubrieating-oils. The 
thickness, or what is termed viscosity, of 
component parts 


increases 
the benzin to the 


as 


these several 
in the same order from 
heavy lubricating:-oils. 
“An examination of the many, products 
of petroleum, by means of the ultra- 
microscope, discloses the fact that colloids 
exist In all of them with the exception of 
the benzin, and, further, that the num- 
ber of colloids present increases the 
petroleum product increases in viscosity, 
and this, naturally, leads to the idea that 
the viscosity may be due to the presence 
of the colloids, but whether that be true 
is not an assured fact, yet it is a fact that 
it is to them that lubricating-oils 
their greasiness and uyetuousness. It is 
the greasiness of lubricating-oil that causes 
it to adhere to the surface of the shaft 
and bearings, thereby, keeping them sep- 
arated, while its unetuousness causes easy 
slipping of the surfaces, and as these two 
qualities are due to the presence of the 
colloids, it is evident the real value of the 
lubrieating-oil lies in these colloids. 
They have the greasiness and unetuousness 
of the butter which are com- 
monly known as fat, hence we can not be 
much in error if we eall the colloids found 
in petroleum, fat. One we know an 
animal fat, and the other we will eall 
petroleum fat. ; 
“All colloids are subject to much the 
same Acids, and 
chemicals generally are poison to them, 


as 


owe 


colloids, 


as 


laws. most alkalies, 
their colloidal state being destroyed, as 
has been shown in the case of the soured 
cream and skim-milk. Another important 
point is that they adhere to any object 
they are brought in with. This 
fact has been commented valu- 
able one in lubricating when they adhere 
to the surfaces of the shaft and bearings.” 


contact 
on 


as a 


Previous to the discovery of petroleum 
in quantity, Dr. Acheson goes on to say, 
there was sold for illuminating purposes 
ealled That 


might be used with a wick, it was necessary 


what was * eoal-oil.”’ this 


sulfurie acid to free it 
The 


market 


to treat it with 


impurities. preparation — of 
the 


treatment with strong sulfuric acid, then 


from 


kerosene for now involves 


with caustic soda, followed by washing 
with water and by filtration. We read: 
“It would not be expected that any fat 
colloids present in the crude kerosene would 
escape this extended chemical and filtra- 


tion treatment. Nevertheless, some of 
them do, as can be seen in an ultra- 
microscope. It ‘is the presence of these 





few fat colloids in kerosene that - causes 
this liquid to produge a grease-spot or 
stain on any fabric it fs brought in contaet 
with. The main purpose of the chemical 
and filtration treatment of kerosene#is to 
remove the fat colloids. 

“It may be found difficult to believe 
that this highly suecessful method of 
removing the fat from kerosene,.would be 
used in the treatment of lubricating-oils, 
for their worth is wholly due to them, but 
nevertheless, such is the fact. A number 
of methods and processes are practised in 
the treatment of lubricating-oils, but each 
of them contains all or a part of the steps 
practised with kerosene. In some 
as much as 8 per cent. in volume of the oil 
is lost in the treatment with sulfurie acid, 
and still other amounts are lost in the 
caustic soda and filtration treatment, and 
these losses are largely due to the removal 
of fat. When it be recalled that at 
one-half of the egal consumed in making 


cases 


least 


steam to run manufacturing plants is 
wholly lost in friction, and that our 
lubricating-oils are used to reduce or 


prevent friction, any treatment that tends 
to diminish the lubricating value of the oil 
should be looked upon with pronounced 
disfavor. 

‘Undoubtedly the through 
which the oils are passed improve their 
appearance immensely the pres- 
ence of the fat colloids tends to produce a 
dark and rather unpleasing appearance, 
and this is quite objectionable from a 
salesman’s point of view. The public, 
and more particularly. the manufacturers, 
should not be interested in,the color of an 
oil. They should demand of the oil sales- 
man some proof as to the lubricating values 
of the oils he offers for sale. Evidently 
the refiners must, know their retining 
processes reduce the efficiency of the oils 
as lubricants as evidenced by the fact that 
they use black oil that has not been sub- 
jected to a high degree of refining when 
they themselves undertake extensive lubri- 
eation, as in railroad-car journals.” 


processes 


because 





FRANCE’S PLAN FOR WORLD- 
WIRELESS 

« erineany now under consideration in 
L France for embracing the whole globe 
with wireless stations erected wholly on 
French territory is deseribed in a Recent 
issue of Le Génie Civil, by Mr. Boutillon, 
head of the French Government wireless 
As the result of a mission to 
America in 1917 the 
systems of the New World, the author hes 
that 


communieation at great distances poyers 


department. 
to study wireless 


concluded to assure continuity of 


higher than those now usual are 


Say s The Tele graph and Te le shone 


in an abstract of the Boutillon article: 


much 
needed. 


Aq 


* All the great stations in existence (with 
ranges from 3,000 to 5,000 miles), with,the 
exception of Nauen, employ powers s be- 
tween 200 and 400 kilowatts, ard pogéess 
antenne ranging in height beween 500 
and 650 feet. The energy radated from 
them is overabundant in the periods most 


favorable for transmission, bit is insuffi- 
cient when, as often in sunmer, to un- 
favorable conditions of traismission are 


added strong atmospheric disturbances. 
Communication then may remain impos- 
sible often for many hour; together. To 
overcome this inconvenieice, the anthor 
holds it needful t@,raise the power to at 
least 1,500 kilowatts ané adopt antennwz 
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World’s Champion Light Six 


—a title that we are proud of 
—a car you'll be proud to drive 


For almost four years the Elgin Six has won 
first place, perfect scores and highest economy 
honors in every one of the many stock car 
races, endurance runs and economy contests it 
has entered. 


This unrivalled series of victories, proving the 
greatest possible merit in the three vital points 
of motor car excellence, has earned for the Elgin 
highest honors in motordom and stamped it the 


World’s Champion Light Six. 


Get behind’ the steering wheel of this smooth- 
running, easy-riding motor thoroughbred and 
you'll realize why men who own several cars 
prefer to drive the responsive Elgin Six, with 
its racy lines and beautiful finish. 


An attractive new booklet just off the press tells of a 
dozen triumphs of strictly stock Elgin cars in speed, 
endurance and economy contests that have won for 
the Elgin the proud title of World's Champion 
Light Six. 


This booklet, free for the asking, will thrill car lovers 
with its story of wonderful performance and car 
stamina. 


Elgin Motor Car Corporation 


Argo, Illinois (Suburb of Chicago) 


Why be satisfied with 
less than a Champion? 
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THE GENIUS 


OMEWHERE in the 
United States Uncle Sam 
approves the gifts that his 
sons of genius create for 
the glory of his name. 


It is night. A few hooded and 
powerful electric lights search 
the darkness to reveal a huge 
gun, around which are gathered 
a few men who serve this giant 
of strength. 


—_) 






A sharp word of command! A 
flame of fire! A concussion that 
rocks the earth! The roar of a 
shell! A few tense, numbered 
seconds! Then, out there on 
the far horizon, a burst of fire 
miles away — an explosion timed 
to infinitesimal moments by 


Waltham. 


This, the triumph of Waltham genius 
—a time-fuse that splits a second into 
a hundred parts —that far exceeds in 
instantaneous accuracy all other time- 
fuses hitherto invented —that sends 
each shell to its destination governed 
by Waltham’s inventive genius hidden 
in the apex of the shell. 


Imagine this device, light enough and 
of such delicate accuracy to explode the 
charge at a hundredth of a second, fired 
in a shell with a velocity of 2,700 feet 


f% 





Waltham Time-Fuse 


per second and leaving the gun’s rifled barrel at 
25,000 revolutions per minute. 


Talk of “position” time-keeping— here is a 
whirligig of motion—a “ position” test that 
subdues competitive argument. And imagine 
a timepiece strong and durable enough to endure 
a blow, a strain, a stress of two pounds to each 
grain of its weight. A terrific reaction for the 
honor of America when the gun is fired. 


Never in the world’s history has there been 
such miraculous time-keeping, such perform- 
ance, such absolute reliability under such ab- 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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OF WALTHAM 


normal conditions. As Americans, we 
have a right to be proud of Waltham 
genius. 


Waltham genius! What is it — but doing 
for nearly three-quarters of a century ex- 
traordinary things in an extraordinary way. 
If genius means taking infinite pains, then 
Waltham genius in this time-keeping inven- 
tion has won its supreme tribute. 


But if it had not been for nearly three- 
quarters of a century filled with work be- 
hind the Waltham time-fuse, it would not 
have been years in front of all others. Pre- 
eminence is its own reward. 


Years of concentrated development on an 
infinitesimal unit —ofttimes out of sight 
in the works of the watch — have added 
renown to the name of Waltham. 


The Waltham Watch, upon whose univer- 
sal time-keeping the sun never sets, is but 
an older brother of this marvelous time- 
keeper in the shell. 


We have made many statements of Wal- 
tham invention in the mechanics of watch- 
making — we have opened the door of the 
“works ” ina Waltham Watch and created 
American pride in this Waltham master- 
piece. We have claimed world leadership 
in watchmaking. “Here are the proofs” 
has been our challenge and our pride. 


Proofs we have given and still more proofs 
we intend to give: science at its utmost in 
the alloy of a metal, in the polishing of a 





part, in the setting of a jewel, in the hard- 
ening and tempering of steel, in the design 
of a balance staff, in the bend of a guard 
pin or the structural curve of a spring — 
little things, hidden things. 


Yet it is these scientific inventions, devel- 
opments — call them what you will — that 
have carried the fame of Waltham unto 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 


And we are about to write another illumi- 
nating chapter that will take you stil! closer 
to the heart of fine watchmaking, and give 
you still clearer reasons why the little 
things of Waltham genius add their quota 
of proof to Waltham dominance. 


Read these advertisements, wherein we put 
the magnifying glass in your eye to see the 
hidden reasons why this truly American 
watch is justly called Waltham, “The 
World’s Watch Over Time.” 

Pendant 


and Bow 
Patented 





Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


$150 to $275 or more 


depending upon the case 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Walth 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TLMB 
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A Parcel Post Stamp Machine 


For Your Office 


Does away with the accumulation of loose 
stamps in a box or drawer and the resultant 
confusion and exposure to loss, spoilage, misuse 
and theft. Keeps stamps of three denomina- 
tions (or more, if desired) /ocked separately in 
one place in coils—no loose stamps ever. Pro- 
vides a convenient and rapid way of selecting 
A the exact amount of postage required, by means 
of a simple pressure of the keys, and a quick, sani- 
tary way of moistening and affixing the stamps. 
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Can be had with counters for recording all 
stamps used, each denomination separately. Can 
also be used with 


TheMULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder E 


es 


te 


i as the stamp containers (with or without | 
: counters) of the Parcel Post Machine can y 
‘ be made interchangeable with stamp y 
container of the Multipost. With such 


dual equipment the denomination 

of stamps in your Multipost can 

be quickly changed to take 
care of different kinds of mail wk 
by simply changing containers. | J 
Switching from first-class mail , 
toadvertising matter takeshalf | | = 
a minute. \ X } 


FREE TRIAL—You will never know how \ i 
much you really need this equipment until 

you have actually used it. We are willing to 

send to any office a Parcel Post Machine "en 
(shown above) or Multipost Stamp Affixer he | 
(shown at right) or both, on absolutely Free pe 
Trial. You send no money in advance; re). 
simply ask on your letterhead for Free Trial 
and then try the machine in your own office 
on your own mail. 
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Write us now for either 
a Free Trial or Booklet 


MULTIPOST COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


Some good territory open for Salesmen 
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of at least 1,500 feet in height. As re- 
gards the world-embracing network, the 
author proposes a continuous line of sta- 
tions of about 3,700 miles’ range, which, 
starting on the west, will comprise the 
stations at Tahiti, New Caledonia, Indo- 
China, Djibuti, and France, where splitting 
into two arms it will terminate at the 
Senegal and Martinique stations, respec- 
tively. The center of the network is 
naturally placed in France, and comprises 
a station of medium power able to com- 
municate with North Africa and three 
stations of great power to communicate 
respectively with (1) the United States; 
(2) Martinique and Brazil; (3) West 
Africa, and with Djibuti. In West Africa, 
at Djibuti, and in Indo-China there will be 
double stations (one of great power to com- 
municate at great distances, and one of 
medium power for local uses). In detail 
the network will comprise (1) a quadruple 
station in France (three stations of great 
power and one of medium power); (2) 
three double stations; West Africa, Djibuti, 
and Indo-China (one large station and one 
medium); (3) three stations of great power; 
Martinique, New Caledonia, and Tabiti; 
(4) six stations of medium power: Morocco- 
Algeria, Tunisia, Kongo, Madagascar, and 
French India. As to the organization of 
the multiple stations the author proposes 
to place transmission centers at consider- 
able distances one from the other. For 
instance, in France the four transmission 
centers will be situated at Arles, Nimes, 
Bordeaux, and Basse Loire. Reception- 
posts may be placed near those of trans- 
mission, and at such a distance as to permit 
the service in duplex or (and this solu- 
tion the author seems to prefer) may be 
united in a single center of reception near 
Paris, in which case they will communicate 
by wire with the four transmission posts.” 





COTTONLESS COTTONWOODS 

HE cottonwood, abundant as a shade- 

tree in the West and Southwest, is ob- 
jectionable because the ‘‘cotton”’ that it 
bears is unsightly and adheres to streets 
and buildings in such quantities as to be a 
nuisance. It is only the female trees, how- 
ever, that bear the blossoms of which these 
fibers are an accompaniment. By using 
only male trees, the blossoms are avoided, 
and there is no cotton. Male trees are re- 
placing the female ones in Albuquerque, 
N. M., we are told by Aldo Leopold, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, and the City Commission expects to 
get rid of the annual cotton-nuisance in 
about ten years. From an article contrib- 
uted by Mr. Leopold to American Forestry 
(Washington, December), we learn that 
this action was taken after nearly twenty- 
five years of argument and discussion and 
the trial of many other plans for abating 
the nuisance, including spraying and 
pruning. Writes Mr. Leopold: 

‘**A large proportion of the shade-trees of 
many Western cities are cottonwoods. 
The individual trees are of two sexes and 
the female trees bear annually a most pro- 


lifie crop of cotton, which acts as a mechan- 
ical irritant to sufferers from hay-fever, and 
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which, during the months of June and 
July, litters the streets, screen doors, and 
plastering with unsightly masses of soiled 
cotton. 

‘*The question of whether the female cot- 
tonwood tree is principally a public nui- 
sance or principally a valuable shade-tree 
is one which is discust annually and with 
great vehemence in many Western towns, 
and in the city of Albuquerque the question 
of whether or not to remove the female 
trees has been under discussion for the last 
decade. Albuquerque is one of the best- 
shaded cities in the West, the city limits 
embracing approximately one thousand 
magnificent cottonwoods planted from 
twenty to seventy-five years ago by the 
early settlers who first brought the Rio 
Grande Valley under irrigation. 

‘‘Several remedies for the cotton nui- 
sance were tried in Albuquerque, but it was 
finally decided to do away with the female 
trees. Two years ago, Dr. W. H. Long, 
Plant Pathologist for the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture, discovered that a 
weak solution of sulfuric acid applied to 
the trees at the time of flowering effectually 
sterilized the blossoms. Dr. Long secured 
the use of a horse-drawn tank-sprayer and 
succeeded in spraying the trees on a whole- 
sale seale at a very moderate cost. It was 
found, however, that the spray method had 
two serious objections: First, the blossoms 
had to be sprayed in just the right stage 
and the blossoming period was too short 
to cover the whole city with one outfit. 
Secondly, it was impossible to spray the 
trees without spilling some of the spray on 
the shrubbery, automobiles, porch rugs, ete. 
The varnish on automobiles was disfigured 
and some shrubbery was more or less in- 
jured by the acid solution. Accordingly 
the spraying method was abandoned. 

“Relief was also sought by pruning. It 
was found that by lopping the tips of the 
female trees the new growth did not bear 
cotton until its third year, and accordingly 
pruning or ‘pollarding’ was found to be an 
effective temporary remedy. It was found 
impracticable, however, to persuade all 
owners of private property to keep their 
trees pruned down. 

“Several old-timers also claimed that, by 
boring a hole in the trunk of the female tree 
and filling the hole with flowers of sulfur, 
the blossoms would ther be effectively 
sterilized. This method was never tried 
out by scientific observers, but the United 
States Forest Service is initiating an ex- 
periment this year to determine whether 
it is effective. 

“Many citizens seriously objected to the 
removal of the female trees because they 
feared that the town would either be de- 
nuded of shade or else other species would 
be used to replace the cottonwoods re- 
moved, and they objected to this because 
of the feeling that cottonwood trees were 
at once the most practicable and in best 
taste for meeting southwestern conditions. 
Last year, however, the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce discovered a reliable 
source of supply of guaranteed male nursery 
stock, and when this beeame known most of 
the objectors gradually changed their atti- 
tude and public sentiment became such as 
to allow of the removal of the female trees 
and their replacement by male cottonwoods. 

“The City Commission has adopted a 
ten-year program for the removal of the 
cotton-bearing trees and has prepared a 
map showing the location of each cotton- 
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Are we grown-ups 


still hooking 
a ride? 


We live high in America. Still, not everyone can 
afford to come down to work in his limousine—yet. 


Most of us depend on the street ears. But 
we're not inclined to enthuse over the service 
they render. 


We don’t often consider that without the street 
railway system the city life of today would be an 
impossibility. 


How else could we travel, quickly and cheaply, 
several miles several times a day? Communities 
would shrink and property values fall. 


Ask the real estate man how much less your house 
would be worth if you had to walk even ten blocks 
for a street car. Or study the curve of increased 
valuations along the path of a new carline that 
links city with suburb and reaches out beyond into 
green fields to bring even the farmer within this 
great civie family. 


How eloquent of the get-together instinct in us 
mortals. 


What is it worth to us, this utility that has 
directed the very growth of community life? 
Surely the value is something more than the five 
or ten cent piece we flip into the coin-box. It is 
a question of our whole well-being in a modern 
environment. 


As a people we are very fair in our collective deal- 
ings when we once have facts to guide our judgment. 


It looks now as if the street railways by and 
large are underfed, as if for years they have been 


living on hope while slowly starving—and not 





saying much about it. 
It may be that our ear riding for the past while 
has not been fully paid for. 


If this is true—we all ought to help fix it—not 
necessarily because the street railway says so, but 





because in our living we need the service the street 





ear gives. 


esfern Feciric 
Company 


No. 9. Each year you call for more— 
more telephones and other means of com- 
munication, more electric lamps and motors 
and vacuum cleaners. To help keep you sup- 
plied all the vast urganization of the West- 
ern Electric Company is busily employed. 
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The Start of a Good Roof 


Your roof is well begun when you tear the 


Ru-ber-oid have lasted, almost untouched. 
for more than a quarter century. 


It is made to meet a standard of 
quality—not of price. 
You cannot see Ru-ber-oid quality—you 





wrapper from the first roll of Ru-ber-oid. 
Then when the last nail is driven you can 
bid good-bye to your roofing worries. 

The first cost of Ru-ber-oid is practically 


Many roofs covered with 


Don't judge prepared roofings by their | 
looks or “ feel.” 


that, to outside appearances, are exactly the 


There are many roofings 


same as Ru-ber-oid. But they are not 
Ru-ber-oid. Ru-ber-oid Roofing is built 


cannot fouch it—but time has proved that 
it is built into every roll. 


When you buy prepared roofing look for 
the Ru-ber-oid man. 


It is your guarantee 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


There is but One Ru-ber-oid 
The Standard Paint Company Makes It 
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bearing tree in the city. Ten per cent. of 
the total are to be removed each year, and 
property-owners are held responsible for 
proper pruning or otherwise preventing the 
occurrence of cotton on the remaining trees 
in the meanwhile. Trees to be removed 
each year will be designated by the City 
Manager and the property-owners will be 
responsible for their removal. It is not 
probable, however, that property - owners 
will be put to heavy expense because the 
fuel wood obtained will in most cases offset 
the cost of removal. The City Commis- 
sion will also require that the trees removed 
be replaced by young trees as rapidly as 
possible, young male cottonwoods being 
preferred.” 





SACCHARIN NOT A FOOD 
HE controversy over whether sac- 
charin is or is not poisonous is of sec- 
ondary importance, in the opinion of Dr. 
Philip A. 
chemistry in Washington University Medi- 
eal School, St. Louis. 
to it is that, using it as a sugar-substitute 


Shaffer, professor of biological 
The chief objection 


because it is sweet, people imagine that it 
is a substitute in a nutritive sense, which 
it is not. Sugar is a food that happens to 
be sweet; saccharin is a sweet chemical 
compound that happens to possess not an 
atom of food-value. The desire for sugar, 
Dr. Shaffer believes, is ‘‘a natural and es- 


sential appetite’? for something that is 


nutritive. To try to satisfy it with an- 
other sweet substance that is not a food 
reminds him of the wicked father in the 
Bible who, when his son asked for bread, 
gave him a stone. The normal desire for 
sweets is not a whim, but the expression of 
But the need is not 
for mere sweetness of taste. Writes Dr. 
Shaffer to The Post-Dispatch (St. Louis): 


a physiological need. 


“‘Saecharin is now being advertised to 
the public and is on sale by grocers as a 
substitute for sugar and it becomes desir- 
able that people generally be fully and cor- 
rectly informed concerning the relative use- 
fulness and value of these two substances. 

‘*Whether or not saccharin is more or less 
injurious to health in the sense of being a 
poisonous substance, many people will use 
it; and it seems only fair to those people 
that they know its real value, and are not 
deceived when they purchase it. 

‘‘Saeccharin is not a substitute for sugar, 
and statements to the contrary are very 
misleading. Saccharin is a substitute only 
for the taste of sugar. Sugar is a valuable 
food, which tastes sweet; saccharin tastes 
sweet, but has no food-value whatever. 
If an individual has a ‘taste’ for sugar and 
if the natural method of satisfying that 
taste, that is, by sweet food or drinks, wou!d 
be injurious, as in certain pathological con- 
ditions, such as diabetes and obesity, then 
by all means use saccharin—the taste with- 
out the food. 

‘**But the universal liking for sweets pos- 
sest by normal men, women, and children 
is not a mere whim to be pampered by de- 
ceiving the palate. On the contrary, such 
a taste is the normal expression of a physi- 
ological need for that particular sort of 
food, which the individual unconsciously 
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T isn’t its long life, alone, 
that makes people think 
the Hupmobile is the best 
car of its class in the world. 





They are influenced just as 
much by the car's consistent 
economy as they are by the 
years of continuous good 
Service. 


Economy in Zhe Comfort. Car 
isn’t an indefinite quantity, but 
a positive saving which registers 
itself every day in every month. 


By saving, we mean not only 
gasoline saving, but tire saving, 
and that st// greater saving 
which results from marked 
_infrequency of repair. 
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associates with a sweet taste, that is, sugar. 
There is sound reason for believing that 
sugars supply a particular body-need better 
than any other food. On account of its 
great solubility and because of the great 
speed of its digestion, sugar is absorbed 
almost immediately from the stomach and 
intestines into the blood stream and is then 
immediately available to-the cells. The 
time réquired for the more extensive diges- 
tion necessary for all other foods is much 
longer. 

“This fact explains the common observa- 
tion of quick relief from fatigue which fol- 
lows the eating of candy or sugar or drinks 
containing much sugar. Why did the sol- 
diers crave candy? Why do mountain- 
climbers eat sweet chocolate? Why do 
children demand sugar and candy? Be- 
cause it is ready-to-use food which they 
need. Our body-célls ery out for food, and 
it is proposed that we offer them saccharin: 
‘Or what man is there of you whom if his 
son ask bread will give him a stone?’ 

“This, in the writer’s opinion, rather 
than the questionable.toxicity, is the serious 
part of the saccharin problem. If the gen- 
eral use of saccharin is permitted, a natural 
and essential appetite for food will be 
mocked at but not deceived nor satisfied, 
and the total food-supply of the individual 
upon which depend his health, content- 
ment, and efficiency will suffer. 

‘The total. normal consumption of sugar 
in the United States is given at about four 
million tons per year. Calculated on the 
basis of its food value, the amount of sugar 
eaten by the average individual is equal 
to about one-tenth of the total food re- 
quired to keep his body warm and to do 
the day’s work. If an average normal in- 
dividual were to substitute saccharin for 
all of his sugar, he would as a result either 
eat 10 per cent. more of other food, reduce 
his muscular work by 10 per cent., or lose 
body weight. And in addition he will re- 
verse the too popular doctrine and get 
‘nothing for something,’ no matter how 
cheap the price of saccharin.” 





SAVING THE PIECES 

~INCE the armistice, says a writer in 

The Scientific American (New York), 

salvaging of metal on a large scale has been 

going on in all of the war-areas of the West 

Front. 

been salvaged from all the battle-fields. 
We read: 


Thousands of tons of old iron have 


‘A good share of this salvage work has 
been performed by the troops of the Allied 
armies, but also a large amount of it has 
been done by the German prisoners of 
war. At practically all the railroad- 
stations in the neighborhood of Etain 


and Bar-le-Due train-loads can be seen 
of the erooked, rusted barbed-wire en- 
tanglement-rods, stacked up like cord- 


wood, waiting for shipment. There are 
small mountains of miscellaneous scrap- 
iron, and piles of heavy corrugated iron 
sheets are a characteristic sight in salvage 
dumps and railroad-yards throughout the 
battle region. In the center and toward 
the eastern end of the line this work has 
been carried nearer to completion than at 
the northwestern end. In the northwest, 
along the British front, the salvage work 
has proceeded a bit more slowly, perhaps, 
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but certainly not less thoroughly. In the 
winter and spring just!past|German prisoners 
of war were going over the shell-shot battle- 
fields which had been a part of the British 
front, tearing down the corrugated iron 
shelters, picking up ‘duds’ or unexploded 
shells, clearing the thickets of barbed- wire 
and chevaux de frise, storing and piling up 
all the salvaged metal in the dumps, and 
loading it on the freight-cars and canal- 
or river-barges. In the salvage dumps you 
can see wrecks of camions, tanks of all 
descriptions, great piles of metal helmets, 
rifles, bayonets, knives, shells, and shell- 
cases, machine guns, and, in fact, all the 
metal débris of warfare, but the one lasting 
impression made on most observers is that 
of acres of corrugated iron sheets, and 
barbed wire, and the twisted rods around 
which the barbed-wire entanglements had 
been made.’ In a good many areas the 
artillery-fire had been so intense that the 
soil has been ruined for agricultural pur- 
poses. In such the salvaging is 
simply to remove the dangerous explosive 
agents, and recover the metal junk. In 
the agricultural districts, however, in 
‘ases where the shelling was compara- 
tively light, and the land had been dug up 
to make trenches, the salvage work is 
closely tied up with that of agricultural 
reconstruction.” 


"ases, 





WHAT TO DO WHEN OIL AND 
WATER MIX 


IL and water won’t mix, says an old 

proberb—but they do. Crude oil has 
water in it, either in large globules or small 
particles. The water gets in by infiltration 
into oil-bearing sands. The problem of its 


removal has confronted petroleum - pro- 
ducers ever since the first of them “struck 
Heat, centrifugal force, and chemical 


but the very 


oil.”’ 
action have all been used; 


latest method is electrical dehydration, 
which H. N. Sessions, writing in Edison 
Current Topics (Los Angeles, Cal.) pro- 


nounces superior to all the others, asserting 
that its universal use will soon be a neces- 
Our quotations below are from an 
The 
this 


sity. 
abstract of Mr. Sessions’s article in 
Electrical Review (Chicago). 
paper: 


Says 


“The presence of water in crude oil is 
natural and inevitable. Water may be 
present in crude oil in the form of large, free 
globules, which settle out in time if allowed 
to stand, 4::e to their greater specific grav- 
ity, or small particles of water may be held 
in suspension or trapt in emulsion with the 
oil, and these will not settle out at normal 
temperatures and pressures even if the 
mixture is allowed to stand indefinitely. 

“The weight and volume of the water 
particles carried in suspension depend 
upon the viscosity, temperature, and grav- 
ity of the oil; hence there is no fixt ratio 
between the water held in the free globules 
and that contained in the particles of water 
in emulsion. Some producers dispose of 
their crude oil without extracting the water 
from it, and the purchaser is allowed a re- 
bate on the percentage of water he is able 
to prove the oil contains. Such practise 
is characteristic of the early-day wasteful- 
ness in the oil-fields, when little regard was 
given to economy and efficiency in handling 
and marketing crude oil. 

**Not to dehydrate at the wells works an 
injustice to all concerned. The car-load 
freight-rate on crude oil from Bakersfield 
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Agatize 


them at once and prevent 
their crumbling away. 


You can save Cement 
Floor Replacement 


The bill on the left shows the approximate cost of relaying 


5000 sq. ft. cement floor. 


This expense could usually have 


been avoided by paying the right hand bill instead. This 
covers the cost of treating the same size floor space with 





Other Truscon 
Floor Products 


Floor Enamel 


gives tile-like, oilproof, 
stainproof finish to cement 
floors. Can be cleaned 
by mopping. Ideal for 
power-plants, office build- 
ings, hdspitals, etc. Color 
chart on request. 


Wood Floor Preservative 


for protecting wood floors 
from wear of traffic, rotting 
and decay. Makes them 
wear-resisting and_per- 
manent. Provides a 
surface that can not sliver 
or splinter. 











Not a Paint -or Varnish 





Don’t wait for holes to appear in your floors. 
Save them with Agatex before it is too late. 
If they dust or scratch under your knife it 
shows that a crumbling process has set in 
which will soon develop ruts and _ holes. 
When these appear the floor is past remedy. 
Agatex will stop this crumbling and save the floors 
permanently. 
with a broom) that transforms the concrete into an 
agate-like substance and gives the floor surface an 
agate hardness and dustlessness. 


It’s a Chemical hardener (swept on 


Agatex Results Are Guaranteed 
They are also endorsed by thousands of users such 
as B. F. 
Milk Co., Beechnut Packing Co., Youth’s Companion, 


Goodrich Rubber Co., Horlicks Malted 


Write for Agatex Booklet. Its information 


may save you the cost of a new floor. 


The Truscon 


Laboratories 
Detroit, Mich. 
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to Los Angeles is four cents per barrel, and 
the shipment of a 12,500-gallon car of un- 
dehydrated oil, which carries 35 per cent. 
water in einulsion, means that some one 
must stand the transportation expense for 
four thousand gallons, or thirty thousand 
pounds, of water in the car. This reduces 
the useful capacity and purpose of expen- 
sive rolling stock and makes the freight-cost 
of the oil delivered, less the water, six cents 
per barrel. The oil could be dehydrated 
electrically before shipment, including all 
costs and royalty, for less than two cents 
per barrel with electricity at two cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

“There are seventeen electrical dehy- 
drating plants now operating in the Whit- 
tier district in California. The oil com- 
panies using the electrical equipment are 
enthusiastic over the results obtained, and 
in many cases oil heretofore unfit for use 
and rebellious to other methods of dehy- 
dration is made marketable by the process 
of electrical dehydration. 

“The oil treated in the above-mentioned 
seventeen plants ranges from 15 to 50 per 
cent. water, and the average amount of oil 
net after treating is approximately eighteen 
barrels per kilowatt-hour, or one-ninth of 


‘one cent per barrel for electricity at the rate 


of two cents per kilowatt-hour. Electrical 
dehydration causes practically no loss of 
gasoline, and the records show that after 
treatment the gravity of the oil is raised 
from one to two degrees, giving it in con- 
sequence an increased market value. This 
increase in market value in some cases is 
enough to pay the cost of dehydrating. 
The opposite is true in the heating process, 
because crude oil containing any appre- 
ciable gasoline will suffer evaporation under 
the temperature necessary to break down 
the emulsion, and naturally the loss of gaso- 
line means less dehydrates, less gravity, and 
less market value.” 


While the heating process necessitates 
close watchfulness, the electrical plan, it is 
claimed, involves practically none. The 
heating process discolors the oil, impairing 
its market value; the electric dehydrator 
clarifies the oil, leaving its natural color. 
The low fire hazard with electricity is also 


important. The writer goes on: 


“The electric dehydrator effectively 
treats oils of different grades at the same 
time without in any way impairing their 
efficiency. Ona test, twenty-eight gravity 
erude oil containing 25 per cent. emulsion 
at a temperature of 70° was cleaned simul- 
taneously and separately with thirteen 
gravity oil containing 30 per cent. emulsion 
at a temperature of 180° by the same elec- 
trie dehydrator, and the dehydrates showed 
only 1.3 per cent. water and foreign matter 
in suspension, a limit of 2 per cent. being 
permissible. 

“Oil containing 85 per cent. emulsion 
has been successfully dehydrated electri- 
cally. The Quintuple Oil Company in 
the Whittier district electrically dehydrates 
oil as it comes from the well from a mix- 
ture of 12 per cent. water to only 0.1 
per cent. 

“The electric dehydrating plant is made 
up of units called treaters. The usual size 
is a four-treater plant and the cost installed 
is about two thousand dollars per treater. 
The cost of installation is generally borne 
by the oil companies, and the ownership of 
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NCREASED riding comfort, 
economy in gasoline, greater 
resiliency and extra mileage 
are ac complished by notable im- 
provements in Federal Cord Tires. 

Loose cords, impregnaicd with 
new rubber, are built up in 
diagonal layers for strength and 
flexibility. 

An even tension is maintained 
upon each cord by vulcanizing 
under internal air pressure. 

A coating of yielding rubber 
surrounds each cord and prevents 
damage from friction and over- 
he ating. 

The Double-Cable-Base, exclu- 
sive with Federal Tires, adds miles 
to tire service. Four unstretch- 
able steel cables hold the tire 
firmly against the rim, thus pre- 
venting rim cuts, blow-outs just 
above the rim and side-wall 
chafing. 

The Federal white “Rugged” 
and black “Traffik” and “Cord” 
tires have this exclusive Double- 
Cable-Base construction. 
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the dehydrator is retained by the manu- 
facturers, who also exact a royalty from the 
oil companies on each barrel of dehydrate 
produced. There are several successful 
electric dehydrators on the market. One 
manufacturer claims to have placed ma- 
chinery which is now cleaning about two 
million barrels of emulsion -per month. 

‘Tn general, the electric dehydrator oper- 
ates on a single-phase alternating current 
at a pressure of eleven thousand volts. 
The emulsion is passed between highly 
charged electrodes, and in this electrostatic 
field the small globules and particles of oil, 
by static attraction for each other, form in 
chains which in turn coalesce into free 
water that readily settles to the bottom of 
the treater and can be drawn off. In cer- 
tain leases where water is very scarce, the 
water electrically removed from the oil is 
of considerable value.” 





THE FIRST AMERICAN APARTMENT: 
HOUSE—Three years ago the American 
Museum of Natural History undertook 
the excavation of an Pueblo 
ruin in Aztee, N. M. The early finds 
aroused considerable public interest, and 
the ‘‘ Aztec ruin”’ became widely known as 
the first American apartment-house. Dur- 
ing the past month the Museum party, it is 


ancient 


announced by a press bulletin, has uncov- 
ered a new section of the ruin, revealing 
several rooms filled with sand and fallen 
débris. We read: 

‘“These rooms were in perfect condition, 
just as left by the last occupants. The 
ceilings were standing and the objects left 
by the inhabitants scattered about on the 
floor. Nothing had disturbed them except 
the fine layer of dust sifted over all. One 
of the rooms had been filled to the ceiling 
and was found to be a burial room. Mr. 
Morris wrote briefly to Dr. Clark Wissler, 
curator of the Department of Anthropology 
at the American Museum, concerning his 
most recent findings: ‘In two second-story 
chambers there was a large accumulation of 
dry refuse. One of these yielded some ex- 
cellent specimens of textiles and a burial 
with wrappings in a very good state of 
preservation. Above the refuse in the 
other room there were upon the fallen third 
floor a surprizing number of stone imple- 
ments, several bone tools, some beautifully 
worked wooden boards, seven coiled basket 
plaques (three well preserved), and a dig- 
ging implement with handle ot wood and 
blade of mountain-sheep horn. In the 
refuse beneath this layer we have to date 
found the burials of five children (three 
with wrappings perfectly preserved), four 
baskets in excellent shape. a wooden dipper, 
some beads, and various odds and ends. 
Three-fourths of the deposit is still to be 
gone over. The outer covering of the 
wrapt bodies is particularly interesting. 
Each body was placed upon a rush mat. 
Then the sides were folded inward and one 
doubled upward. The whole was then tied 
into a long package with cord or yuca strips. 
As yet I have not opened any of the bun- 
dles, so do not know what the interiors 
may contain besides the bones. These 
finds certainly are important. They are 
different from anything we have previously 
uncovered.’ 
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‘*As a result of the excavations, Aztec has 
become a popular resort for visitors. About 
one hundred miles southeast of the famous 
Mesa Verde Park (in which the finest cliff- 
houses are to be found), and not over two 
hours’ ride from Durango, Col., the ruin at 
Aztee is an attraction to all automobile 
tourists. During the present year more 
than twelve hundred people visited the 
ruin. In contrast to the tiny cliff-houses 
of the park, the great Pueblo ruin with its 
three hundred square feet of area and 
its four hundred rooms, is wonderfully 
impressive. The greater part of the re- 
mains is now uncoyered, and visitors may 
walk over the tops of the massive walls, 
gazing down into the many chambers. 
Very interesting are these walls—approxi- 
mately three feet thick, and built of drest 
sandstone carried piece by piece by the 
tireless builders from the quarries of which 
the nearest lies two and one-half miles from 
the ruin. For this prehistoric people had 
no beasts of burden. The cedar logs, from 
eight to twelve inches in diameter, which 
support the floors and ceilings of all the 
rooms, were also conveyed from a distance. 
For no such trees grow in the vicinity of 
Aztec, nor are there any indications that 
they have ever grown there. But if one 
follows the course of the Animas River to- 
ward its source in the mountains, he will, 
after a journey of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, reach an ancient forest 
where great cedars grow. This river passes 
within a few rods of the ruin. It is, there- 
fore, safe to infer that the ancient builders 
of the present ruin journeyed to the forests 
above, cut these huge logs, and rafted them 
down the stream. As they lived in a stone 
age and had no tools of metal, these logs 
were worked with stone axes. Their ends 
are cut smooth and square and one ean 
still see on their surfaces the marks of the 
stone tools.” 





LAKE MICHIGAN’S SINGING-SANDS 
\ USICAL, 
4 found in many parts of the world. 
Those of the dense region of Lake Michi- 
gan are described in Science (New York, 
November 28) by W. D. Richardson, who 
advances a theory to account for the sounds 
that 
Throughout 


or ‘‘singing,’’ sands are 


they give out when walked upon. 
this region, Mr. Richardson 
tells us, the sands near the water’s edge, in 
dry weather, emit a peculiar but definite 
and unmistakable sound when the foot of 
the 


This is a source of delight to children and 


pedestrian pushes through them. 


an inciter of the curiosity of their elders, 
who rarely pursue the subject far enough 
to arrive at an explanation. The sound 
is produced not only by the leather-shod 
foot, but also if the bare foot or hand is 
struck through the grains or if a stick is 
trailed behind. He goes on: 

The sound has been compared, or the 
attempt has been made to relate it, to 
that produced by the pedestrian walking 
through soft snow; to the crunching noise 
so frequently noticed when walking through 
snow after very cold weather or by the 
wheel of a vehicle on such snow; also to 
the sound emitted by hard, granular snow 
when one walks through'‘it; but it is like 
none of these, and has a distinctive charac- 
ter all its own. 

In a preliminary way several observa- 
tions should be recorded as to the bearing 
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ES,—lots of people have it, 

who are not--on speaking 
terms with its scientific title. It 
is, of coursé, the technical name 
for “baldness.” 


Physicians say that dandruff 


“neglected is often the forerunner 
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of location and conditions of various sorts 
on the singing-sands. The sound is pro- 
duced only when the sand is dry, and ap- 
parently the drier the sand is, the louder 
the sound produced. —In- wet weather, or 
when the sand is moderately moist, the 
sound is not produced. In summer, and 
indeed in the hottest. weather, the sound 
seems to be lotdest, other conditions being 
the same, but it.can_be clearly heard at 
all seasons of the year, including winter, 
whenever the sand is dry. As one walks 
away from the water’s edge he anay. be 
astonished to find out that thé -sownd- 
producing sand ceases rather /abriptly 
about fifty to one hundred feet from the 
shore-line. These limits: may wary at 
different locations, but, on the whole, they 
are substantially correct. Back and away 
from the shore-line, in blowouts and on the 
sides and tops of the dunes, the sound 
is never produced. There is no observable 
difference between the sand located near 
the shore and that located farther back or 
that forming the dunes, and indeed the 
sand which is washed up by the waves is 
that which, blown by the wind, goes to 
form the dunes. 

The upper beach limit of the singing 
sands is practically identical with the 
upper wave limit, that is, the boundary 
reached by the waves during storms. 
This limit is marked roughly by the line 
of driftwood and the lower limit of vege- 
tation. The singing-sands are, therefore, 
all subjected to periodical contact with the 
water of the lake and are moistened and 
washed by that water. 

These observations include, I think, all 
the obvious ones in connection with the 
singing-sands. The most casual observer 
will remark with astonishment their very 
sharply defined upper limit. As one walks 
from the water’s edge up the beach and 
crosses the upper wave limit, he notices a 
sudden cessation of sound as he passes the 
upper line of driftwood and the com- 
mencement of vegetation. Beyond this 
point he may proceed into a blowout of 
clear sand quite identical in appearance, 
macroscopic as well as microscopic, and of 
the same composition by ordinary methods 
of analysis, and yet this sand fails entirely 
to produce the sound of the beach sand. 
His first conclusion would be that the 
proximity of the water and waves of the 
lake must have some relationship to the 
suand-produeing grains. ...... 

My hypothesis briefly stated is this: The 
sand grains on the lower beach and as far 
as the upper limit of the storm beach are 
bathed periodically by the waters of the 
lake which contain various salts, including 
calcium and magnesium bicarbonates. 
This water dries on the grains of sand, ecoat- 
ing the surfaces with an extremely thin 
film of salts, including calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonates. This film is of such 
a nature as to create considerable friction 
when rubbed, and thus when the grains are 
brought into contact with various surfaces 
a sound is emitted. One may compare 
the action of the film of dried salts on the 
sand grains with the action of resin on 
the violin bow. The beach sand is, of 
course, the same sand which later goes to 
form the dunes when transported by the 
wind, but during this transportation, due 
to the abrasive action of grain against 
grain, much of the salt film is rubbed off 
and carried on by the wind in the same 
manner that clay dust is, to be deposited 
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in quiet places as on the forest floor be- 
yond. After deposition in blowouts or 
on dunes, the grains are subjected from 
time to time to the leaching action of rain- 
water, and this completes the removal of 
ealcium and magnesium carbonates (in 
the form of bicarbonates and of the other 
salts), so that the original sand-grain sur- 
face is restored, or, to speak metaphorically, 
the sands lose their singing voice....... 

Experiments to prove or disprove the 
hypothesis readily suggest themselves. 
Some of the singing-sands could be trans- 
ported from the beach and placed in a per- 
forated vessel, box, or barrel, on dune or in 
blowout and left to be subjected to the 
action of rain for a considerable period of 
time, or some of the singing-sands could 


be subjected to a tumbling action by 
rotating, as in a laboratory rotating 
tumbler. After this some sand could 


be subjected to the leaching action of dis- 
tilled water saturated with carbonic acid. 
For a third experiment, some of the dune 
or blowout sand could be wetted several 
times with lake water and subjected to a 
drying action between the wettings. Suit- 
able sound tests should, of course, be made 
at the proper times. 

These experiments should be performed 
by some one residing by the lake shore 
either permanently or during the summer, 
so that advantage could be taken of chang- 
ing weather conditions and rain-storms. 





UNCLE SAM’S ALASKAN RAILROADS 
T has become apparent that the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission will be unable 

to complete ‘the Alaskan Railroad with the 
original appropriation of thirty-five million 
dollars. A new bill has, therefore, been in- 
troduced into Congress appropriating an 
additional seventeen million dollars for this 
work. The bill has passed the House and 
been favorably reported to the Senate eal- 
endar by the Committee on Territories, as 
reported in Mechanical Engineering (New 


York). Says this magazine: 


“The engineer of the commission, J. L. 
McPherson, explained to the committee 
why it was more economical to construct 
the line in two sections, and further ex- 
plained that the original appropriation was 
insufficient because wages had increased 59 
per cent., cost of material had increased up 
to 161 per cent., and cost of transportation 
up to 147 per cent. The average cost per 
mile of the completed line will not exceed 
$73,300, which is regarded by Mr. Me- 
Pherson as a very good showing when the 
difficulties of railroad-work in Alaska are 


considered. . The road consists of six hun- 
dred and one miles of track, including 
sidings. 


‘The greatest expense yet to be met is for 
new work on various sections. One of the 
heavy items of expense will be the bridge 
over the Tanana River, which it is esti- 
mated will cost $1,220,298. Approxi- 
mately fourteen million dollars of the pro- 
posed appropriation is required for new 
work; the remainder is for reconstructing 
the Alaska Northern Railway, rehabilitat- 
ing the Chatanika Branch, constructing 
terminals and bridges, and for rolling stock 
and expenses in excess of revenue. 

“It is expected that the development 
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~ Card Players | 
* Get this NEW Rule Book 


UST off the press—contains all of the very latest changes in the rules 
of 300 card games, 250 pages brimful of valuable suggestions on win- 
ning play and complete rules. Teaches you how to play any game of 
from ‘‘Solitaire’’ to “Auction Bridge’. Gives you hints for improv- 

ing your play. Sent prepaid at the cost of publishing, only 20 cents. Sen 
coupon or write for this NEW Book, get from your dealer a pack of 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


and you will be sure of enjoying your favorite game to the utmost. 

Of course, you know Bicycle Playing Cards—the high-grade, very 
desirable, yet reasonably priced pack. Air-cushion finish prevents sticking 
together. Flexible in handling. Large, easily read indexes quicken play 
and prevent mistakes. Most card players use them—everybody likes them. 


Congress Playing Cards are of de luxe quality—ideal for prizes, gifts 
' and for social play. Gold edges, full color art backs, telescope cases. 


REVELATION—The New and Marvelous Fortune Telling Cards 
They answer absolutely every question on any subject—love, business, 


i health or wealth—the past, present and future. Worlds of excitement 
and fascination. You can also use them to play “‘The Mystic Game, 357”, 


Es; which can be played with no other deck. One color back, in tuck case 
' 50c per deck; colored back design, gold edges, in telescope case, 70c. 


From your dealer or postpaid. 

Order a deck of REVELATION Cards when you send for the 
‘Official Rules of Card Games’’, but send for 
the book today so you will have it when you 









need it. 20 cents postpaid. ; 

THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 9” bate 
Dept. B-1 Fg 

Cincinnati, U.S. A., or bb : The U. S. 

Windsor, Canada pert Playing Card Co. 

o* Cincinnati, O., or Windsor, Can. 


ah 
¥ Please send postpaid the new 
“Official Rules of Card Games”, 
enclose 20 cents. 
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Why don’t you get rid 
of them? Be free to enjoy 
life—not unhappy because 
wherever you go people are 
noticing your poor com- 
plexion. 

RESINOL SOAP is just 
the help you need in that 
direction. Its wholesome 
lather roots the impurities 
out of the pores and helps 
to make the skin as nature 








creamy, non-drying lather: 








ugly skin blemishes? 


esinol 











those 


intended it to be—radiant 
and healthy. 


It is also excellent for 
the bath and general toilet 
use. The Resinol medica- 
tion it contains makes it 
an ideal cleanser for the 
hands which should be 
washed many times a day 
as a safeguard to health. 








At all druggists. 


TO (SCOTTY (1) a EI 

















Discriminating men _ like 
Resinol Shaving Stick because 
it soothes and refreshes the 
face, while supplying a rich, 
OR SAREE 
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country and abroad. 


Esterbrook Pens 


It is easy to write with this pen 


The perfection of Esterbrook No. 556 as a writing instru- 
jment is proven by the fact that it is used in great quantities 
in penmanship classes of American schools and colleges. 


Made in America— 


Used ’round the world 








Its fine line sensitiveness—its smoothness in action—and 
its great durability, due to its being highly non-corrosive, make 
it the natural selection of expert penmen — both in this 


Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, asking for 
samples. 15c a dozen, assorted or of your favorite pen: 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
4-70 COOPER STREET 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











made possible by this road will be com- 
parable to the development which followed 
the construction of transcontinental lines in 
the United States. This is especially true 
if the main line of the road is connected 
with the base of Mt. McKinley. 

“Tnvestigations of the committee indi- 
cated that in addition to the mineral re- 
sources of Alaska which this road will open 
up, there is every prospect of Alaska be- 
coming an important producer of agricul- 
tural crops. Investigation further devel- 
oped. that private capital had probably not 
built.a line through this country because 
the Government owns 99 per cent. of the 
area of Alaska, which makes’ the Govern- 
ment the logical interest to construct such 
a railway.” 





STILL THE AGE OF RAILS—In many 
ways the age in which we are living may 
be called the age of rails, thinks The Electric 
Railway Journal (New York). Mankind 
owes much of its progress to the genius who 
first conceived the idea of increasing the 
facility of moving heavy loads by some 
means Other than that of a wagon upon a 
dirt-road. The writer continues: 

“The development of this country from 
a collection of isolated States separated 
by vast rivers, miles of prairie-land, and 
high mountain ranges into one big union 
closely knit together has been due more to 
the use of rails than to any other agency. 
The Union Pacific Railroad may be said 
to have recreated the nation when it 
united East with West. Along similar 
lines, large cities would still be collections 
of hamlets were it not for the swift com- 
munication furnished by the street-railways 
and rapid-transit railroads. The war just 
closed could hardly have been prosecuted 
so swiftly and successfully had it not been 
for the transport of materials, troops, and 
big guns by means of rails which ran almost 
right up to the first-line trenches. As the 
ancient Romans built their famous roads 
for the easy and rapid movement of their 
impedimenta, so to-day we build military 
railroads for exactly the same purpose. 
Thus rails are seen to be one of the greatest 
aids to progress either in peace or war. We 
have been led to the expression of these 
thoughts by the undercurrent of opinion 
which seems to take the view that the 
automobile and the gasoline-engine will 
soon supplant either the rails of the electric 
street-railways or the electric motors used 
for the propulsion of cars upon the rails. 

. There‘are no well-grounded fears that 
the gasoline-engine will replace the electric 
motor for ear-propulsion in the passenger- 
transportation field. Likewise, any one 
who will car:fully analyze the conditions 
under which sxutomol‘le-buses are oper- 
ated in large ci = w ll |: d no good reason 
to fear the immediate x! endonment of the 
rail. It still remains as the best means of 
supporting large, rapidly moving masses 
with the least wear and tear upon both 
roadways and equipment. ‘The rail will 
stay with us for a long time to come, and 
the problem confronting us is not related 
to its abandonment. On the contrary, we 
must study its greatest possible use with 
respect to track design in its relation to the 
light-weight car.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











HOW DO YOU DRINK? 
OW much do you drink? This is 
the physiologist’s question. What 
do you drink? is regarded by the temper- 
ance advocate as an important query. The 
question at the head of this article should 
really take precedence of both, if we are 
to credit a writer on ‘Physiologic Drink- 
Control,” in The Lancet (London, Octo- 
ber 18). This writer takes as his subject 
a discussion held recently at a meeting, 
in London, of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety. The members, he says, were 
much imprest by the results of the mea- 
sures elaborated in 1915, in Britain, by the 
Central Control Board of Liquor Traffic. 
These aimed at control by physiological 
regulation, as by dilution and the pre- 
seription of stated hours, which are re- 
garded as more scientific than absolute 
prohibition. Says the writer: 
‘‘Many are now coming to realize that 
. to insist on universal abstinence is 
to lose the desired result by the deifica- 
tion of the means. The measures of the 
board were based primarily on general 
physiological principles, ... and Lord 
d’Abernon has a substantial basis both 
of experiment and experience in insisting 
upon the governing principles of physio- 
logical control as dilution, including the 
specially important sort of dilution effected 
by food, and discontinuity in the hours of 
drinking. With dilute solutions the maxi- 
mum level of alcohol in the blood is lower 
and more slowly reached than is the case 
when the drug is taken in more concen- 
trated form, and there is recent evidence 
for the belief that the same amount of 
alcohol is decidedly less intoxicating when 
taken in the form of beer than when taken 
in the form of spirits. Physiological regu- 
lation aims at promoting temperance by 
qualitative rather than quantitative meth- 
ods. There is some little doubt as to the 
relative share taken by the Food Con- 
troller and the Liquor-Control Board in 
the results achieved during the war, es- 
pecially as it has been alleged that the 
effects were as manifest in those parts of 
the country which were controlled by the 
former alone as in those where both 
factors came into play. But if we agree 
with Mrs. Scharlieb that during the past 
four years there has been no real change in 
the national conscience, it may be well, 
without inquiring too closely into their 
relative value, to continue with the quali- 
tative methods, which are still open to us 
in normal times, when the quantitative 
methods, tolerated during a grave period 
of external emergency, can no longer be 
put in practise without too drastic an 
interference with personal taste and es- 
tablished custom. How the nation drinks 
may, in Lord d’Abernon’s phrase, prove 
more significant than how much the 
nation drinks.” 





Efficient Lovers.—“ I find that my hus- 
band has been having the office-boy call me 
up every day and mumble words of 
endearment.” 2 

‘“‘ T wonder you didn’t find it,out sooner!” 

“‘ Well, I’ve had the cook answer all calls 
from the office.”"—Cartoons Magazine. 
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the year ‘round 


These crisp and delicious 
Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts, whole roasted and free 
from skins, are just as fresh and 
tasty in Wiater as in Summer, 


in the Fall,as in the Spring. 





Prepared in Planters’ inimitable way, they 
are salted exactly to that flavor that makes 
them irresistible. 

_ In the glass jars they keep firm and crisp 
if the lid is on tight, regardless of how long 
they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in 
your possession. 

16-oz. tin box, 75c; 
6-oz. jar, 35c; 


’ 


10-oz. jar, 50c; 
glassine bag, 5c 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
TO DEALERS-—If you are unable to obtain Planters 
Pennant Peanuts, write to us at once giving name 
and address of your jobber, and we will advise you 
how to obtain them promptly. F 


SUFFOLK, VA. 





aia 
PENNANT PERNUTS) 





“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 
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tion began to vie with one 

another in the mastery of 
space above the clouds, Economy 
Storage Engineers were establishing 
altitude records of another sort. 
They had found a way to conquer 
the space in warehouses that was 
costing industry millions of dollars 
through idleness. 


Bites the pioneers of avia- 


They had made it possible to pile heavy 
packages to the limits of the storage space 
—higher than men could reach. They had 
made all space accessible—even the in- 
verted pyramids that flanked both sides 
of the aisles where men “stepped” the 
packages, improvising stairways to reach 
the top. 


and Safety 


The records established by Economy 
Storage Engineers in more than a hundred 
different lines of industry are open to in- 
spection. They may suggest to you ways 
and means of better utilizing your space 
and conserving labor, for the Economy 
System of Storage Handling is not only a 
saver of space and labor but is elastic 
enough to fit all requirements. 


Our new book, “Saving Wasted Millions,” 
tells the story. May we send you a free 
copy? 


Economy Engineering Company 
2639 West Van Buren Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Philadelphia 
Detroit San Francisco 
Standard Steel Construction Co., Canadian 
Manufacturers and Selling Agents, 
Port Robinson, Ont. 


Atlanta 





Storing Barrels 


CONOMY SYSTEM 


of SIORAGE HANDLING 
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500 United: States branch fac- 
tories are located in Canada. 
This number is being con- 
stantly and rapidly increased. 
Every week some new and 
important U. S. House opens 
for business in Canada. 
An immense quantity and 
variety of goods are made in 
Canada for domestic con- 
sumption and for export. 
In addition, Canada buys 
$2,000,000 worth of goods per 
day from the United States. 
Canada’s yearly trade is over two Billion Dollars, or one-fifth that of the 
United States. 
Canada is an ‘* 














international trader’’ of growing importance. 


What do you make or sell? 


Canada wants articles that lessen labor: 


—the best of things to eat and wear; 
—every necessity and convenience; 
—and Canadians have the money to buy them. 


Sell to the Canadian people. Establish a demand for your goods there. 
Advertise in the national medium— 


THe Darcy NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA 


They will carry your message to every nook and corner of the Dominion. 
10% of your U. S. advertising appropriation will cover Canada thoroughly 
and efficiently. 

Start now! 

Ask these papers for details of the market they serve. 

Have your advertising agent prepare a brief on the Canadian market for your 
goods—and the cost of a campaign in The Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


Place Population Paper Place Population Paper 
Halifax, N. S. 53.000 HERALD & MAIL Winnipeg, Man. 225,000 FREE PRESS 
TELEGRAM 
St.John,N.B. 55,000 STANDARD r - 
TELEGRAPH & TIMES TRIBUNE 
Montreal P.Q. 800,000 GAZETTE Regina, Sask. 26,105 LEADER 
Saskatoon, Sask. i 
LA PATRIE ee, Sa 21,054 PHOENIX 
Quebec, P.Q. 100,000 TELEGRAPH Calgary, Alta. 56,302 ALBERTAN 
Ottawa, Ont. 121,675 pa ll — HERALD 
London, Ont. 60.000 ADVERTISER Edmonton, Alta. 53,794 BULLETIN 
FREE PRESS 
Toronto, Ont. 525.000 GLOBE Vancouver, B. C. 120,000 SUN 


ps a (S. & D.) Victoria, B. C. 45,000 COLONIST 
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REAL MOTORING PERILS IN THE MOVIES 


F you are thinking of joining a Suicide 
Club, don’t. It isn’t necessary; you 
may retire from this life with a good deal 
more liveliness and general éclat by getting 
a job driving an automobile in the thrill 
part of a movie comedy. The persons who 
ordinarily hold these jobs are able in most 
eases, by nerve and training and physical 
dexterity, to escape sudden death, but any 
one desiring to part company with his 
mortal coil is advised to go through one of 
the ‘“‘stunts’’ they commonly ‘‘pull’’ and 
miscaleulate chances by the fraction of a 
second. The result would be all that the 
most ‘‘clubby’’ member of the most desper- 
ate Suicide Club could desire. 
As for the men who do movie thrillers 
a la motor-car as a part of their day’s work, 
the main reason that they seldom get 
hurt, according to C. A. Mera, who knows a 
lot of them, is that ‘‘Providence wants to 
see what else they can do before they get 
to the end of their rope.”’ This curiosity 
on the part of Providence is no doubt shared 
by the movie public, which nowadays, we 
are told, demands real gasoline devils risk- 
ing real necks.and real ears and will not 
stand for “faked” pictures of perilous 
scenes. One well-known comedy company 
has two famous old ears, ‘‘ which have been 
in the stunt business for years,’ Mr. Mera 
tells us in Motor Life: 


One is a Ford and the other an ancient 
Hup. It is usual to use Fords for comedy 
on account of the multitude of jokes that 
‘have been draped over Henry for many 
years. A Ford is just naturally funny. 
This one has been driven through rivers over 
‘its head. It has pitched over precipices. 

Not long ago they drove it through a 
sand-pile in such a way that the front axle 
was bent into the shape of the letter U. 
They thought old Lizzie was gone this 
time sure. However, they were not 
through with the scene, so it was decided 
to give her one more kick and finish her. 
They set the cameras and sent her slam- 
bang into a big pile of bricks and mortar. 
This resulted in bending another letter U 
into the front axle; but happily on the 
other side. So Lizzie came through the 
ordeal steering better than ever. 

All the motor stunts at the Sennett 
studio are in the hands of Fred Jackman, 
the chief of the camera men, who for years 
has had charge of the chases that bring 
nearly every comedy to a sensational close. 
He has a regular force of specially trained 
camera experts and chauffeurs who are 
trained to the madness. 

One of the A, B, C’s of the education of a 
Jackman chauffeur is to make a machine 
skid. 

They have reduced skidding to such a 
fine art that they can’t get the necessary 
thrills out of an ordinary slippery street 
any more. They select the slickest piece 
of pavement they ean find and slickify it 
with a special preparation of soft soap and 
crude-oil until it is slippery as glass. Over 
this they make the machines waltz. 





** All the wrecked cars that you see on the 
street after every rain are absolutely un- 
necessary disasters,’’ says Mr. Jackman. 
“These comedy-stunt chauffeurs have 
learned to send a car whirling round and 
round like a top, but stopping it at the 
exact spot I have previously marked on the 
pavement. It is just as easy to control a 
skidding ear as a well-behaved one if you 
thoroughly understand driving. The secret 
is slipping in the clutch and giving her the 
‘gun’ with sufficient courage. 

“To the inexperienced driver, it is 
peculiarly terrifying to feel the car waltzing 
around underneath him. As he sees the 
hind wheels catapulting toward a curb with 
frightful foree he often knows that he 
ought to turn his front wheel toward the 
eurb also and gives her all the power he 
has; but he usually lacks the nerve. 

“Our skidding isn’t confined to light 
ears. Not long ago one of our chauffeurs 
turned a four-ton fire-engine four times 
round and round on a slippery street and 
stopt it five feet from the camera at the 
exact spot we had marked. Another driver 
whirled a truck containing eighteen men 
on a waltzing trip, making three complete 
circuits and stopping atthe indicated spot. 

“There never would be any rainy-day 
accidents if all drivers understood the 
simple laws of skidding. One of the most 
important of these rules is: If you have 
to put on your brakes, use your emergency, 
not your foot pedal, and keep your 
eluteh in.” 

Mr. Jackman says that one of the wildest 
thrills that an automobile ever has been 
used in was in a recent Sennett comedy, 
wherein a light car went over a cliff near 
Santa Monica. The driver went from the 
top to the bottom of a precipice, which 
was so steep that a gang of men had to 
pull down the back end with a rope to 
keep it from pitching over head first and 
making an end-over-end trip to the 
bottom. 


Speaking in general about the mechanical 
stunts put over in motion-pictures, Mr. 
Jackman says that the day of trick stuff 
is passed and that the theatergoer who is 
thrilled himself that the 
perils he sees are the real thing. According 
to the writer: 


May reassure 


Motion-picture directors at Los Angeles 
are constantly in search of locations where 
they can pull off new and dangerous mechan- 
ical stuff. For instance, there is a crossing 
on the Santa Fé Railroad near Los Angeles 
where the fast overland train comes by at 
the same hour every day and at the same 
rate of speed. Mr. Jackman and his 
assistants, by driving an automobile along 
the road which runs parallel with the 
tracks for some distance and then turns 
at the crossing, was able to estimate the 
exact speed to drive the automobile in 
order that they might successfully actually 
dash across in front of the train, in taking 
the picture. Cameras were set on both 
sides of the track. 

“This stunt, like all thrills in modern 
motion-pictures,”’ says Mr. Jackman, ‘‘re- 
quires nerve on the part of the actors in the 
machine. Another trait they must pos- 
sess is confidence in the others participat- 





























Make It Easy for 
Your Workmen to 
Go Home Clean 


IT BUILDS MORALE 


AN army either military or 
industrial fights or works 
according to its morale. 


In the recent war military 
executives gave studied atten- 
tion to the cleanliness of their 
men for they knew its stiffen- 
ing and invigorating effect 
on their“morale. 


Industrial executives are giv- 
ing this same attention to the 
cleanliness of their workers. 
They know how this cleanliness 
speeds production and keeps 
down the shop sick list. 


It is in these shops, factories, 
mills, etc., that are getting 
maximum production that 
Speakman Showers and Wash- 
ups are usually found, for these 
fixtures allow workmen to free 
themselves from the grime, 
grease and dirt of their toil in 
the shortest possible time and 
with the least effort. 


Another reason for installing 


SPEAKMAN Industrial 
Showers and Wash-ups is their 
freedom from up-keep cost 
(they rarely get out of order) 
and their economical features 
are such as valves that control 
the volume of water, also the 
Speakman mixometer which 
gives the desired shower tem- 
perature L ° 


You would probably be in- 
terested in the helpful sugges~ 
tions in our booklet, “Tone Up 
in Ten Minutes.” A post 
card will bring it. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWERS 
AND WASH-UPS 
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pds epee ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR TRUCK 
SALES MANAGERS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 





1344 WELLS BUILDING : DIRECTORS 
ay) H. T. BOULDEN 
MILWAUKEE ce’ A. ¢ BURCH 
ap NY) £T. HERBIG 
: se" We ogee tenee 
November 17, 1919. yon re MEOTENS 
Pres. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. gv 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


During a recent conference of the National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers, consideration was given to ways and means of prompt- 
ing the increased use of Motor Trucks. 


A review of past activities by your Company along this line indi- 
cates excellent results in the use of the slogan "Ship By Truck" coupled 
with the work of your "Ship By Truck" bureaus throughout the Country. 


Your “Ship By Truck" slogan and the design in, which it is incorpo- 
rated are looked upon as a most apt presentation in the briefest possible 
form. The three words, "Ship By Truck” constitvte. in our opinion, the 
keystone of all efforts that have been made to bring favorably to the 
attention of the people of this Country the great utility of the Motor 
Truck. 


We realize the intensive and far-reaching efforts you have put be- 
hind this movement. With full knowledge of the strong impression it has 
made upon the commercial activities of this Country, we feel the idea it 
conveys has grown even beyond the limits of your great Company to continue 
to carry its message to the extent it warrants. 


For the benefit of the industry and with a belief in the broad- 
minded policy that actuates your Company, our Association asks you to 
publicly endow the “Ship By Truck" slogan to our Association to be used by 
all our members and to be recommended for use by all individuals and organ- 
izations interested in Motor Truck Transportation. 


If you find it possible to act favorably upon this suggestion our 
Association will take upon itself the responsibility of using in the most 


effective manner the original idea developed and so ably brought into 
prominence by your Company. 


Yours very truly, 


NATIONAL ASSOARVTION OF iiOTOR TRUCK SAIES MANAGERS. 
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An Appreciation and 
A Dedication 


"THE letter reproduced 

here, addressed to 
Mr. Firestone, by the 
National Association of 
Motor Truck Sales Man- 
age.s, indicates that in 
something over a year the 
Ship by Truck move- 
ment has grown from an 
abstract idea to a mighty 
movement of national 
import. 


States, municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce, 
goods roads organizations, 
truck operators, the own- 
ers of truck express lines, 
the general public, the 
press, have aided to spread 
the news of the value of 
motor truck transporta- 
tion. 


Discussion has been fol- 
lowed by demonstration. 


Groups of trucks have 
journeyed from city to 
city. They have penetrated 
the rural districts. They 
have gone into the fields 


The Sign of Good Trucking 
Service: Manufacture— 
Operation— Maintenance 


and shown their ability to 
traverse rough. ground 
with heavy loads. 


One of the most recent 
and most important aids 
has been the concentration 
of the full strength of the 
National Association of 
Motor Truck Sales Man- 
agers behind the Ship by 
Truck movement, as evi- 
denced by the letter from 
Mr. Tracy, 


Shoulder to shoulder with 
them stands the Firestone 


organization to carry for- 
ward the Ship by Truck 


idea. 


Firestone men have been 
enthusiastically behind 
this movement from its 
first inception by the 
Firestone Company. At 
its factory and many 
branches Ship by Truck 
Bureaus are maintained, 
through which is cleared 
definite . information for 
all interested. 


What Firestone has ac- 
complished in giving 
publicity to this idea, in 
collecting data showing 
the tremendous import of 
this movement, in formu- 
lating plans for making it 
more nearly universal in 
its application, has later 
been overshadowed by 
the whole-hearted back- 
ing of the business world 
and by public officials. 


Firestone stands ready to 
do its part. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FIRESTONE PARK 
B 


hes and Dealers Everywhere 





AKRON, OHIO 
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ing in the stunt. An example of what I 
mean by confidence is a recent thrill we 
produced. 

“We had a man walking along the road 
with a watermelon in his arms. He dropt 
the watermelon, and, while he was down 
on his hands and knees trying to pick it 
up, a motor-cycle with a side-car came along, 
the driver of the motor-cycle tipped his 

‘machine so the side-car passed entirely 
over the body of the man who was trying 
to recapture the watermelon. To carry 
out this stunt successfully, we had to 
measure the road at various points and to 
rehearse with a box placed where the man 
with the watermelon was afterward actually 

‘to be. The actor who was after the 
watermelon had to have confidence in the 
motor-cyelist’s ability to tip his ear high 
enough at the right time, and the actor 
with the watermelon also had to drop 
over not too soon or it would have spoiled 
the picture. If he dropt too late, he would 
probably have been killed by being hit by 
the motor-cycle. To tip the car at the 
‘proper height, the motor-cycle had to be 
,going thirty-five miles an hour. The stunt 
was successfully pulled off and it took 
nearly a day’s hard work. making measure- 
‘ments, ete., in order to secure the perfect 
cooperation between all the actors and 
camera men taking part.”” 

How many people have seen an .automo- 
bile dash through a plate-glass window and 
have said to themselves, ‘*Oh, just another 
movie trick.’”” They were wrong, and Mr. 
Jackman explains why this stunt can 
be successfully performed without injuring 
the actors. 

“Crack an egg against your forehead 
slowly,” said Mr. Jackman, ‘“‘and it will 
hurt a little. Tap it smartly against your 
forehead and you will hardly feel it. 
Along the same principle, an automobile 
ean dash at top speed through a plate-glass 
window, and the glass is broken into 
millions of fine particles none of which cuts 
the actors. Their eyes are, of course, pro- 
tected. Drive the same automobile at slow 
speed through the window and every one 
in the ear will certainly be badly cut by 
the large pieces of glass into which the 
window would be broken by the car’s slow 
speed. But there again this stunt requires 
nerve on the part of the actors in the car.” 

A recent stunt with two Fords and a 
motor-cycle, Mr. Jackman cites, required 
nerve with quick! thinking on the part of 
the actors who took part in the ‘“‘chase,”’ 
as this stunt is called. The two Fords 
were chasing the motor-cycle, over, under, 
and around a bridge. Despite the fact that 
the chase had been carefully arranged, and 
the location marked off, and each point 
where a turn was to be made being desig- 
nated, and the speed at which they were 
to be driven fixt, the two Fords and the 
motor-cyele came together in head-on 
collision underneath the bridge. The 
drivers of the Fords backed away and the 
motor-eyclist dashed up the road. It 
added an unexpected thrill to the picture, 
as the camera men kept clicking away. No 
one was hurt. If the drivers of the Fords 


had not backed away and let the motor- 
cyclist escape, as he was supposed to do 
in the story, the stunt would have been 
completely spoiled. As 1t was, it was a 
great success. 

A recent skidding stunt required abso- 
jute timing as well as nerve. 


The street 
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was flooded with water, a Ford came down 
directly toward the camera and at a point 
where the street turned on a curve, at 
a speed of forty miles an hour. The Ford, 
attempting to make the curve, skidded, of 
course, and broke off the rear right wheel. 
By carefully planning this stunt the Ford 
remained right where it was within view 
of the camera. The passenger in the 
Ford was thrown out of the car and landed 
directly in a wheelbarrow which was 
standing at the curb. 

‘“‘T should not advise any one to try this 
stunt,” says Mr. Jackman, “without 
plenty of preparation.” 

Even in the cases of mechanical stunts 
where all is not quite in fact as it seems 
to be when one sees the films displayed, 
great nerve is required and more of that 
confidence which Mr. Jackman places 
almost as high a value upon as nerve. As 
an example of this is a stunt which he pro- 
duced at the cliffs overlooking the ocean at 
Santa Moniéa, California. An ambulance 
driven by girls was proceeding along the 
street near the cliff. Another automobile 
along this road hit a hay-wagon and the 
driver and occupants of this car were com- 
pletely covered with hay, the driver, accord- 
ing to3the story, lost control of the car, 
dashed toward the cliff, hit the ambulance 
head-on, and knocked it half-way over the 
embankment so that it was hanging by its 
two front wheels. Some stunt. How was 
it done? 

The machine with its occupants covered 
with hay was tied tight against the front 
of the ambulance. Altho covered with the 
hay, the driver of the ear then slowly drove 
his car forward, pushing the ambulance 
over the cliff so that it hung by its two front 
wheels. Maybe that didn’t require some 
nerve on the part of the girls in the ambu- 
lance who were slowly being driven back- 
ward with a possibility that they might be 
thrown off the cliff three hundréd feet to 
the ground. The hay-covered automobile 
was held by heavy ropes which ran to a 
large tree out of the range of the camera 


and here it was held by a number of men | 


working with pulleys and having the rope 
thrown around the tree many times. 
‘“These examples I have given,” says 
Mr. Jackman, ‘‘prove, I think, that the 
mechanical stunts one sees in the movies 
to-day are produced by the cooperation of 
directors and camera men who study the 
speed and timing of all the apparatus in- 
volved and by actors and actresses who 
have a great deal of nerve and absolute 
confidence in each other. So that by all 


Nowadays the person who goes to a moving- 
picture theater has seen so many stunts 
that he can tell at once when trick photog- 
raphy appears. The result is that the days 
of trick photography are over for good 
and all. 





GIANT TIRES—The great increase in 
the use of giant pneumatic tires on trucks 
of two tons’ capacity and over may eventu- 
ally result, says The Commercial Vehicle, 
as quoted in Engineering and Contracting 
(Chicago), in a complete revolution in the 
design of truck chassis intended to be 
employed with such tires instead of solids. 
It goes on: 


It seems apparent that a great reduction 
in weight can be secured due to the better 
cushioning effect of pneumatics as com- 
pared with solids. Up to the present time 
little has been done along this line. When 
a truck-owner wants to use pneumatics 





instead of solids, the truck-maker generally 
furnishes the identical chassis as ordinarily 
fitted with solids and tells the owner that 
he will be able to secure greater speeds 
with the same degree of ‘safety- as when 
solids are used. It will not be long before 
the truck-owner will be dissatisfied with 
such a method and demand a real pneu- 
matie-tired chassis. The result of the 
experiment in running large pneumatic- 
tired trucks overland between Akron and 
Boston for two years seem to indicate that 
an ordinary. three-ton chassis designed for 
use with solid tires can safely carry five 
tons when mounted on pneumatics. After 
further investigation, it is even possible 
that several hundred additiona! pounds 
may be shaved off the three-ton chassis 
weight when used to carry five tons on 
pneumatics. It is also evident that engines 
of greater power must be installed in order 
to permit the greater speeds made possible 
by the use of pneumatics to be secured. 





A FOND FAREWELL TO A GOOD, 
GASOLINE-SWIGGING JANE 
N EN have loved their horses well 

throughout the ages, as much good 
literature tells. the man 
really develop affection for that up-to-date 


mechanical substitute for the horse, the 


Can modern 


motor-car? It may be that, in rising to 
the statement, ‘‘I could humbly kiss your 
back fender,’’ spoken to his departing ear 
on a most affecting occasion, Strickland 
Gillilan, the author of much 
humorous verse, has really ‘‘struck a new 


familiar 
note in literature.” His complete farewell, 
which is notably not only for a new emo- 
but for considerable motor- 
The Maryland 


tional tone 
sense, runs as follows in 


Motorist (Baltimore): 


Jane, you’ve been a darned good old 
boat. 

If I had been as good a master as you 
have been a servant, there would be much 
better feeling between you and me now, 
and would have been in former times. 

I can never remember you neglecting 
me when I had not first doubly or trebly 
neglected you. You have never done me 
dirt in proportion to that I have, through 
ignorance and carelessness, done you. 

You never ran hot on me unless I had 


d D | overlooked the fact that your oil-pump had 
working together the stunt is pulled off. | 


the asthma, that your fan-belt was loose, 
or that I had just plain forgot you needed 
oil and water now and then. 

You never went lame through tire 
trouble unless I had overlooked the worn- 
out condition of inner tube or casing, the 
fact that the lugs were eating in on a 
too-much-worn rim, or that the wheels 
were something less than half a mile out 
of alinement. 

You never stopt stock still in the royd 
with me unless I had let you run out of ghis 
or let somebody put water in with the 
juicoline. 

You never sneezéd and backfired and 
coughed around and pulled reluctantly 
unless I had committed some of the above 
crimes on you or let the carbon get thick in 
your valves, the porcelains in spark-plugs get 
broken, or the wires become disconnected. 

You took me wherever I wanted to go, 
faster than I should have been allowea to 
go if a policeman had been looking, and 
brought me back, in ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred—yes, and better. 

All this, Jane, in spite of the fact that a 
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Hap-hazard ‘“‘catch-as-catch-can’’ methods 
need no longer be tolerated in buying ingot metal. . 
Surety has replaced uncertainty; value as expressed in dollars and cents, 
is no longer guesswork but absolutely determinable. 


That’s the “‘big thing’’ behind ‘‘Certificate’”’ Metal Ingots. It puts buying om 
a basis of value received. It furnishes a working basis which affects economies in 
every operation, to which you subject ‘‘Certificate’’ Metals in manufacturing. 
The most progressive step ever made in buying and selling of metal. 


What the “Certificate” Stands For 


quality than that you require in your finished product. 
It means a knowledge of the nature of the alloy 
which will increase your shop efficiency by econo- 
mizing both labor and material. 

Fifty years spent in handling non-ferrous alloys 
has shown us the vital need for this method of buy- 
ing and selling. We have standardized metal buying. 


Order “ Metals for efficiency. 


This Book Sent On Request 


It tells, Why, How and Where 





With every shipment of ‘“Certificate’’ Metal you 
receive a signed certificate, an accurate record of 
analysis made by expert metallurgical chemists. 

z The number on this certificate corresponds with 
; the number marked on every ingot of the ship- 
ment and identifies it. 

It shows the complete chemical analysis. The 
; tensile strength, elongation and Brinell hardness. 
It contains a microphotograph of the structure of 
the metal. It is a reliable, dependable guarantee 
of quality and composition. 


Certificate’’ 


What the “Certificate” Means 


It eliminates waste. You buy no more than you 
specify of the expensive metal in the alloy. You 
get no less than the exact amount you pay for. 
You are buying no more hardness, or other physical 


“Certificate” Metals are pro- 
duced. Of value and inter- 
est to every man associated 
with any industry where al- 
loys are used. It throws a 
new light on metal buying. 


‘CERTIFICATE METALS 





WHITE & BRO., INC. 


\ Oliver Building Since 1869 


Boston Smelters and Refiners of Non-Ferrous Metals 


\ Manufacturers of Ingot Copper, Composition, Bronze and 
Brass Ingots, Babbitt Metal, Solder and Type Metals 


nn General Offices, NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you tele- 
phone you have at your 
ready command property 
worth over a billion dol- 
lars. Millions are actually 
used fer the long distance 
call, and for your simplest 
message you have the 
sole, exclusive use of hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of 
property. 

This vast telephone 
plant must be not only 
constructed and installed, 
but must be kept electric- 
ally alive to respond in- 
stantly to your conven- 
ience or emergency. It is 
manned by a multitude of 
telephone workers day and 





night, not only to connect 
you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, 
but also to maintain per- 
fect pathways for that 
delicate telephone current 
started by your merest 


breath. 


This service, with its 
skilled operators, its sensi- 
tive apparatus, its many 
lines of communication 
must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its 
cost is enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant 
is so manned and man- 
aged, that you use it when- 
ever you will for a few 
copper cents. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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‘ 
few years ago I couldn’t run a wheelbarrow 
and knew no more of internal combustion 
engines than I do now of the state of 
health of Pancho Villa, or whether they use 
Yale locks in the Martian canals. 

When [ tiink how patient and faithful 
and long-suffering and efficient you have 
been despite all my neglect and brutality, 
Jane, I could weep for shame and humbly 
kiss your back fender. 

You have always been dignified in your 
bearing, tho not always right in your 
bearings. When the latter became super- 
heated and began adhering to each other 
instead of rotating freely, because of a lack 
of lubrication, you sometimes complained 
loudly and swore a few fervent and sooty 
oaths. But always for my information 
and to advertise the fact that soon | 
shouldn’t have any engine under the hood 
at all if I didn’t get wise and have things 
fixt up. 

Yes, Jane, you have acted better than 
any horse would have acted under the 
cireumstances. Had a brute been so neg- 
lected and mistreated and had its physical 
needs ignored as yours have been at times, 
you would have either killed me or been 
dead yourself years ago. But you have 
kept right on going, tho now that I look 
back over your career, from the pinnacle 
of a little wee bit more knowledge of your 
interior, Jane, I marvel. I can not see how 
you did it, Jane! You are a living, puffing, 
gasoline-swigging evidence of how nearly 
fool-proof the manufacturers are making 
‘em nowadays. Half the time you should 
have put me under the hood and let your 
engine take my place in the driver’s seat 
just to give me fully to understand how i 
was abusing your palpitating heart and 
other useful and essential members, as 
well as to improve the driving. 

Jane, I am going to sell you. I hate to 
do it, Jane, but I shall cease for a year 
being careless, and become earless. I shall 
not be in need of a boat next year, Jane. 
I shall watch jealously to see how your new 
master treats you. If he doesn’t treat you 
any better than I have treated you in my 
more densely ignorant days, I shall slip out 
across the moonlit fields some still night 
and hamstring his favorite cow. If he lets 
your brushes wear out and the generator 
get all pitted and rough so that when you 
are stopt with the bummest brush right over 
the deepest pit; and if he then cusses 
you because your self-starter won’t self- 
start—Jane, if he does these things to you, 
I shall set his house on fire. There is no 
excuse, in this year of grace, for any man’s 
being so densely ignorant of the vital 
organs in his vehicle’s viscera. Of course, 
last year—but that was different, and it 
was Me. 

Let me know, Jane, if he does you dirt. 
If he lets you get all gummed up with 
carbon or lets your grease-cups run dry or 
your tires get below the proper standard 
of inflation, or doesn’t water your battery, 
send the distress-signal across the spaces, 
and I'll come to you, Jane—come on the 
run with a large Stillson wrench and a jack- 
handle and beat your new master into a 
ruddy pulp—TI will, so help me Hanner! 





The Real Danger.—Doctror—“ Don’t 
worry. Years ago I had the same symp- 
toms as you have now.”’ 

Patient—" Yes; but you had a differ- 
ent doctor.’”’—London Passing Show. 
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JOY-RIDES FROM THE VIEW-POINT 
OF A FINANCIAL AUTHORITY 


NCLE SAM is rich enough to buy 

us all a farm,” ran the old saw. 
“But who wants afarm? Can’t he buy 
automobiles for all of us?” That is the 
attitude of a large part of American wage- 
earners and small-salaried men and theif 
families, according to a writer in Financial 
America. They envy the indulgence of 
their wealthy neighbors, and emulate them 
after a fashion. The writer continues, 
speculating on the subject of joy-rides for 
everybody: 


America now uses about 3,500,000 motor- 
earsin all. Probably 300,000 are commer- 
cial vehicles. This leaves 3,200,000 so- 
called pleasure-cars, about one for every 
thirty-three inhabitants. It is enough to 
give every one several joy-rides a week if 
the motor-car could be passed around from 
house to house. But the owners won’t 
listen to it. They know from bitter ex- 
perience that a car wears out fast enough 
when limited to their own use. Tires 
wear still faster. Small chance there for 
the workingman to borrow, even if he can 
provide gasoline. He may have to insist 
on another raise from Uncle Sam and buy 
that car. 

Very well. Suppose all of us agree with 
him. We make the order a car for every 
family. Can the order be filled? There 
are about 21,500,000 families in the United 
States, not to mention the bachelors and old 
maids unattached. The average price of 
a ear had risen from $723 in 1916 to $1,060 
in July last. That is the Government’s 
statement. Deduct 3,500,000 cars al- 
ready provided. That would leave Uncle 
Sam to pay for 18,000,000 new “‘flivvers,”’ 
or limousines, or whatever model might be 
chosen. The bill comes to a trifle over 


get crossed and jammed. 
need pliers to turn the cap down. 
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Eight common 
cup troubles—eliminated 


New grease cup prevents muss and wasted time in 
‘‘greasing up.”’ Already used by thousands of 


car owners. 


HE meanest regular job on a car 
is filling old-fashioned grease cups. 
Grease oozes out. Screw threads 
Youoften 


Motorists today need a new kind of 


grease cup—one that will get all the 
grease to all the bearing, and yet that 
will not soil the hands. 


A mussy, disagreeable job 


made easy 


grease 


Can be put on any car. 


The Searing Grease Cup is already 
being put on many of the new car 
models as standard equipment. 


You, too, can have clean, effective 
“greasing” 

Get a Searing Grease Cup and a 
single box of Searing Grease Cartridges 
from your dealer today. He already 
has them in stock, or can get them for 
you ina short time. Put the cup on the 
bearing or bolt that has given you the 
most trouble. See for yourself the im- 





Clean, quick, convenient to fill, posi- 
tive in lubrication—the new Searing 
Grease Cup is what motorists have been 
waiting for. 

A slight twist removes the cover. 
You drop in a fresh, handy little card- 
board container of grease, the Searing 


nineteen billions, about eighty millions over. 
Sounds like another war-budget. Perhaps 
a war would be cheaper—a war on economic 
lunacy, say, or on Bolshevik radicalism. 
It might not cost more than a few millions 
of the eighty. There would remain the nine- 
teen billions to pay our twenty-five billions 


provement over the old method—how 
quick and clean it is to fill, how sure 
[and effective the lubrication. 
Standardize on Searing Grease Cups 
throughout your car. They will save you 
many hours of needless drudgery every 


of national debt. 1 . ar 
p ; rease Cartridge—snap on the cover Yl. 

However, if we feel that nothing else but = the a Fn 74 ie ” LIST PRICES 

joy-riding is worth while, let’s talk about g : Cups, OS RR Ree ae eet ee 50c 

the car. Our automobile - manufacturers A few easy turns on a zhwmb screw Conteiigns, bon ¢f B8...........+0---: =a 

say they made about 1,694,000 passenger- | (not the old style screw cap) forces the PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 

cars in the fiscal year 1917. Then the War | grease to the bearing with a pressure of Cage, GOO, 602. 0000050000 5088485405008 6c 
Cartridges, box of 20................ 30c 


more than 600 pounds. 

A single turn every few days keeps 
the bearing thoroughly flushed. Perfect 
and constant lubrication! A real 
economy! 


Department reduced much of this produc- 
tion as non-essential. The builders are 
working hard to get back to it now. It 
looks as if they would succeed. But if we 
are to have those 18,000,000 family cars 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Manufecturers 
Sales Co., Portland, Ore. 


Manufactured by 


THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 





this year they will have to enlarge their 
plants. So will the steel-companies that 
supply them, the tire-, body-, and accessory- 
makers, gasoline-refiners, and oil-producers. 

It required 560,000 men in 1917 to pro- 
duce the output, not counting the steel-, 
oil- and gasoline-producers outside the in- 
dustry. To turn out 18,000,000 more 
cars within a year would require produc- 
tive capacity more than ten and one-half 
times greater than our best year. So we 
take 5,000,000 mechanics from other in- 
dustries—or shall we import 5,000,000?— 
and hire them to build automobiles as fast 
as they can learn their new jobs. That is 
quite an army—half of all the men be- 
tween 21 and 31 years old, as the draft 





The eight points of the Searing 
Grease Cup 

No daubing around with bulk grease in 
the old-fashioned can or bucket ! 

No screw threads to get crossed in put- 
ting on the cap! 

No pliers or wrench ever needed ! 

No possibility of grease oozing out around 
the edge of the cup! 

No worn bearings ! 

No dirt-clogged bearings . 

No squeaking steering gears or spring 
shackle bolts ! 

No long process of unscrewing in order 
to refill ! 


of Michigan 


Detroit ichigan 





ANY CAR CAN BE EQUIPPED WITH 
SEARING GREASE CUPS 


The Searing Grease Cup is made with 
the usual one-eighth inch tapered pipe 
thread connection, standard on most cars. 
For cars, however, that do not have 
grease cup connections of this size, we 
furnish the necessary adapters at 10c each. 


To secure adapters of the proper size, 
merely send us the name, and year or 
model number of your car. You can also 
obtain adapters at your dealer's. 
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Gums that bleed easily — 


that are soft and sensitive—warn you that 
pyorrhea is developing. Loss of teeth will 
surely follow unless pyorrhea is checked 







or prevented. 





Dental clinics, devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis, 
have proved the specific value of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder for restoring and maintaining 
gum health. It is endorsed by the dental 
profession for pyorrhea treatment and pre- 
vention. It keeps the gums healthy and 
the teeth clean. 











Pyorrhocide 
Powder is eco- 
nomical because a 
dollar package con- 
tains six 
months’ sup- 
ply. Soldby 
leading 
druggists 
and dental 
supply 
uses. 
Free Sample 
Writ: for 
Sree sample 
and our 
booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
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Who desire to secure patent 


INVENTORS should write for our guide 
T." 


book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATEN Send 
model or sketch and description of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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showed. Their loss would be seriously 
felt by railroads, factories, and mines. 
They might ask more money, finding them- 
selves in demand. If so there would be 
another boost in automobile-prices to be 


passed on to Uncle Sam for another ad- 
vance in wages all around. 
Then we shall require more dealers, 


garages, and repair-shops to take care of 
the additional cars. In 1917 these em- 
ployed 230,000 men, it was estimated. 
With everybody automobiling we would 
need 2,415,000 men. So we draft 2,115,000 


-more from railroads, mines, other factories, 


and shops. 

But the total of all men experienced in 
mechanical pursuits is about 9,500,000. 
This includes factory-employees of all 
kinds, building trades, chemical industries, 
miners, oil-producers, and railroad men. 
If we are to have those family cars soon, 
these industries must give up 7,115,000 
of their 9,500,000 men. There’s no help 
for it unless we draft 7,115,000 farmers 
and farm-laborers out of 16,500,000 in 
America, and teach them to make auto- 
mobiles. But this instruction might use 
up a year or two. How can a family 
impatient for a joy-ride be expected to 
wait? The joy would evaporate before 
the ride began. Then, too, our food-sup- 
ply would be eut possibly in half. Could 
we get along with a meal and a half a day 
instead of three? Possibly, if the enthusi- 
asm held out. But it’s weakening. The 
automobiles would be required to serve as 


ambulances and funeral-cars on this 
scheme. 
Immigration of 7,000,000 and more 


mechanics seems to be the only feasible 
means of obtaining the necessary labor. 
Europe could not spare that many. But 
the Japanese are clever in using tools. 
Japan is overcrowded. They would be 
more than willing to help us and help 
themselves to our resources. 

It’s time to think of the capital needed 
for the job. After financing Europe as 
well as ourselves in a war, we should be 
equal to it. More than a billion and a 


quarter was occupied in 1917 in the motor- 


car and parts and accessories industries, 
and in the business of dealers, garages, and 
repair-shops. Multiply it ten and one-half 
times, and we have more than thirteen 
billions. With car-prices up fifty per cent. 
and costs advanced equally or greater, 
more capital is needed. So fifty per cent. 
is added, giving nearly twenty billions. 

With Uncle Sam providing customers, the 
motor-car builders should be able to bor- 
row the twenty billions, or sell stock enough 
to raise the money. Then they would pro- 
ceed to spend much of it for buildings, 
machinery, tools, steel, brass, nickel, rub- 
ber, hardwood, paint, leather, plate glass, 
and other materials needed to make 18,- 
000,000 automobiles. In this way any 
mechanics remaining in other industries 
would also be added to those producing 
automobiles. 

Then there’s gas to consider. An automo- 
bile consumes on the average four hundred 
to five hundred gallons a year, an expert says. 


| Twenty-one million five hundred thousand 
| pleasure-cars would eat up, at 450 gallons 


each, 9,675,000,000 gallons of the juice. 
Our total production last year was about 

4 billions. To make up the difference 
of 61% billions, we will have to build nearly 
three times as many refineries. 
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dense, long-lasting lather. Applying plenty of water, spread 
the lather to soften the entire beard. Slip the razor swiftly 
wer your face just once and it will ‘leave you clean shaven, 
and comfortable. Ingram’s Shaving Cream keeps the 
skin healthful, preventing irritation and healing small abra- 
sions or scrapes 
To receive free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta for the 
teeth, mail us the na 
your druggist is not supplied, mail 
ame and address and receive a jar of 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream with the ue dente. We 
ill then remit to the druggist his profit on the 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 77, 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address, Windsor, Ont. 
Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agent 


To convince yourself of its merits write 
‘or free sample 
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Moisten Your Air 


You can prevent colds, relieve cas 
tarrh, preserve furniture, woodwork 
and plants and cut coal bills with a 


BUDDINGTON 
HOmipir IER 
attached to your radiators and regis- 
ters. Restores 6 quarts of water 
to the air daily. Sold by Hard- 
ware and Department Stores. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send for free trial offer. .« 
a GEO. W. DIENER MFG. CO. 
“s 4 401 Monticello Ave., Chicago, ili, 

























BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty 
and adaptability toanyclimate. 
“Repr sentative Cal. He mes" 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—-$1 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
sre get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 


EXTRA—“‘Little Bungalows’’—40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied 
STILLWELL & CO., Architeots, 434 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


NO HAMMER NEEDED 


For hanging pictures, charts, #} 
calendars, prints, drawings, etc., 


SEND sncse 









$1 


E. W. 












in plaster walls or woodwork, use ' 
Steel Points. Easy to insert and ' 
won't injure wall. 
per 
drug and photo supply stores 10c packet 
everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, ' 
Sold by hardware, stationery, 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 











ical instruments eo Catae Poe 
a musical tot and small ite 
pyponen Sumtas R CO. — 1 
Robe cincinnatl or S.Wabash Ave., 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


December 17.—The Supreme Council de- 
cides that it will be necessary to furnish 
relief to Austria in the amount of 
$70,000,000, for the purchase of food. 


December 20.—The first section of the 
German Commission entrusted with 
preparations for putting the Peace 
Treaty into effect arrives in Paris. 


December 21.—The second section of the 
German mission reaches Paris. It is 
headed by Herr von Simon. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


December 17.—A message by wireless 
received in London from Moscow re- 
ports the alleged capture of Kief and the 
occupation of Kupiansk, southeast of 
Kharkof, by the Bolsheviki. 


December 18.—Gen. Simon  Petlura, 
Ukrainian commander, has fled into 
Poland, says a Bolshevik wireless 
message from Moscow, and the greater 
part of his troops have been dispersed. 


December 19.—A Helsingfors dispatch re- 
ports the discovery of an anti-Bolshevik 
plot in Petrograd, as a result of which 
900 persons have been arrested and 
350 executed. 


A London report says severe fighting 
has taken place near Narva, on the 
Esthonian front, where the Bolsheviki 
are reported to have captured several 
villages. 

General Denikin has gained an im- 
portant victory in the Volga Valley, ac- 
cording to information from Helsing- 
fors, and is said to have taken 10,250 
prisoners and considerable equipment. 


December 22.—Irkutsk advices say the 
city of Tomsk, western Siberia, has 
been evacuated by the Siberian troops 
of the All-Russian Government. 


Advices reaching the State Department at 
Washington report that Bolshevik at- 
tacks in Esthonia are increasing, and 
that negotiations are in progress for 
the withdrawal of General Yudenitch’s 
troops into Lettonia. 


An intercepted wireless message from 
Ioscow says a revolt against the 
Bolsheviki is in progress in Turkestan. 


FOREIGN 


December 17.—The Mexican Government 
replies to the second American note, 
demanding release of William O. 
Jenkins, American Consular Agent, 
and declares that since Jenkins has 
been released on bail, Mexico pre- 
sumes the ‘‘ill-feeling’ between the 
two countries has disappeared. 


December 18.—Premier Lloyd George 
states in the House of Commons that 
the Allies have decided to make peace 
with Turkey at the earliest possible 
moment, without the participation of 
the United States. 


A new turn in the Fiume situation is 
brought about by opposition to the 
withdrawal of Captain d’Annunzio’s 
forces, which may block acceptance of 
proposals of General Badoglio, Italian 
Chief of Staff, to assume command at 
Fiume. It is said that a large number 
of soldiers wish to remain in Fiume until 
formal annexation to Italy is promised. 


Amanullah Khan, reigning Amir of 
Afghanistan, issues a manifesto of 
independence, says a London dispatch. 
A large part of Afghanistan has been 
within the British sphere of influence 
since 1893. 
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The All-Year, All-Family 
City and Suburban Car 
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This magnificent Detroit 
Electric is easily the en- 
closed-car sensation of the 
year. 


It is a supreme demonstra- 
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( tion of the fact that the 
Hl hp fine electric—commodious, iit 
Rue cleanly, luxurious, safe and i 
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easy to operate—is un- 
equalled as the car for any 
weather and every season. 









Do not fail to see this new 
Detroit Electric, either at 
the automobile shows or 
at the show-rooms of your 
local distributor. 
















DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 














“The Electric was the Pioneer En- 
closed Car—and it is still the Best” 
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There's a 


Rex Top 


v 


Your Car 





Copyright 1920, Rex Manufactcring Company 


There is a Rex All-Seasons 
Top that is specially designed 
and built for each of the 
following makes of tour- 
ing cars and roadsters: 


Dodge Brothers Lexington 
Essex 


Buick 
Reo Hadson 
Paige Studebaker 
Nash Elgin 
and others 





NY 
\ « 
\ \ > 
\ \ 
\ } >, NY 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 
MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 








On Cold, Winter Evenings 


People who own Rex-topped cars make no 
compromise with wes winter evenings. 
They always ride snug and warm, no matter 
how inclement the weather. 


They go with their cars when and where 
they want to go without looking at the ther- 
mometer or the weather report. 


They have invested a moderate sum for 
motoring comfort and protection. They 
have cars of everyday usefulness. They are 
done with flapping side curtains, and cold 
rides and wet Hlothing. 


Rex All-Seasons Tops are made for the im- 
provement of new cars and old. 


Your dealer is showing Rex-topped sedans 
and coupes in his salesroom. And he has 
Rex All-Seasons Tops to install on automo- 
biles already in service. | 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Connersville, Indiana 


Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 














= Cuban Senate approves the Treaty 
of Peace with Germany. 

Fierce fighting by Montenegrins against 
Serbian occupation of their country is 
reported to have occurred during the 
first part of December, according to 
Paris. 

December 19.—An_ unsuccessful attempt 
is made in Dublin to assassinate 
Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. One of the attacking party is 
killed, and a detective in Viscount 
French’s car is wounded, but the latter 
escapes uninjured. 


December 20.—Advices from Saloniki say 
Bulgarian Bolsheviki have been suc- 
cessful in municipal elections held in 
Sofia, causing a virtual panie in that 
city, with decrease of production and | 
impending famine. 


December 21.—By a vote of 242 to 216 the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies adopts 
an order expressing confidence in the 
Government and upholding Premier 
Nitti’s Cabinet. 


December 22.—According to a dispatch 
received in Paris from Rome, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is reported to have aban- 
doned command at Fiume, and is now 
said to be on the high seas. 

Premier Lloyd George outlines the Brit- 
ish Governmer~’s Irish Home Rule Bill 
in the House of Commons, under which 
it is proposed to establish self-govern- 
ment over the whole of Ireland, with 
two parliaments, one in the north and 
one in the south. 

Tho it was reported that efforts were 
made to delay or cancel the proposed 
plebiscite in Fiume on the question of 
General Badoglio’s proposals to sub- 
stitute Italian regulars for the d’An- 
nunzio forces in that city, the plebiscite 
is said to have taken place and to have 
been 85 per cent. in favor of accepting 
the proposal. 

The State Department instructs the 
American Embassy at Mexico City to 


ask the Mexican Government for the | 


immediate release of Leonard and 


Martin, two American sailors who were | 


arrested some time ago at Mazatlan, 
Mexico, and held in jail ever since on 
various pretexts. 


DOMESTIC 


December 17.—Levy Mayer, of Chicago, 
chief counsel for the distillers in the 
Middle West, announces that the 
liquor interests will soon file a suit in 
the Court of Claims at Washington, 
to recover $400,000,000 from the 
Government, as loss due to the enforce- 
ment of the War-time Prohibition Act. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, issues a statement confirming 
the general understanding prevalent 
for a month that he will leave the 
Cabinet in the near future. 

Judge A. B. Anderson, of the United 
States District Court at Indianapolis, 
instructs the Federal grand jury, im- 
paneled to investigate alleged law 
violations in connection with the coal 
strike, that not only had the mine- 
owners conspired among themselves, but 
with the miners, to limit production 
of coal. 

Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and Henry L. 
Myers, of Montana, Administration 
Senators, make brief speeches in the 
Senate, suggesting that politics be dropt 
in connection with consideration of the 
Peace Treaty, and that a compromise 
be effected, permitting ratification. 

The State of Rhode Island begins an 
attack upon the Prohibition Constitu- 
tional Amendment and the Volstead 
Enforcement Law, by filing a motion 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States asking leave to begin proceedings 
to enjoin the enforcement of the law 
against citizens of Rhode Island. 
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“A recount of votes cast in the November 


election in some 1,500 Ohio precincts has 
been decided upon, to determine 
whether the “‘wet”’ victory of about 
400 votes was the true result of the 
election. 


The House Post-office Committee calls 


upon every newspaper in the country 
to reduce its consumption of news- 
print paper by 10 per cent. for a period 
of six months in an effort to relieve 
the present serious paper shortage. 


The House passes a bill ordering the sale 


of housing facilities erected by the 
Government during the war to relieve 
congestion in many industrial centers. 
The measure also abolishes the United 
States Housing Bureau. 


December 18.—Twenty-seven members of | 


the I. W. W. are found guilty of con- 
spiracy against the Government in the 
Federal Court at Kansas City, and 
sentenced to prison for terms ranging 
from three to nine years. 


Attorney-General Palmer announces that 
the five big packing companies against 
whom antitrust proceedings were re- 
cently begun by the Government, 


agree to a plan of voluntary dissolu- | 
tion of any existing understanding | 


among them, to the separation of the 
five from all their principal subsidiaries, 


and their retirement from many com- | 
mercial fields they have entered in the | 


last few years. The defendants will be 
put under a permanent injunction to 
obey the terms of the agreement. 


December 19.—Victor L. Berger, denied a 


seat in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives recently on the ground of 
disloyalty, is reelected to the House 
from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin by a majority of several 
thousand votes. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds 


that making intoxicating or near- 
intoxicating beverages, even for one’s 
own use, is unlawful in that State, in a 
decision sustaining the validity of the 
Prohibition Enforcement Act passed by 
the 1919 legislature. 


The Senate passes the Sweet bill amending 


the War-Risk Insurance Act, and pro- 
viding for additional compensation to 
disabled soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, 
and their relatives. 


| December 20.—With its antistrike pro- 





visions unchanged, the Senate passes | 
the Cummins Railroad Reorganization | 
Bill by a vote of 46 to 30, and the | 


measure now goes to conference. 


Congress adjourns until January 5, with- 


out making any provision for the re- 
turn of the railroads on January 1. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the 


Senate reports favorably a redraft by 
Senator Knox of a joint resolution 
declaring peace with Germany. 


The White House announces the per- 


sonnel of the Presidential Commission 
to investigate the coal industry. They 
are Henry M. Robinson, former member 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
representing the public; Rembrandt 
Peale, an independent Pennsylvania 
coal operator, representing the opera- 
tors; and John P. White, former 
president of the United Mine-Workers 
of America, representing the miners. 
The commission are informed that if 
they find it necessary to readjust the 


price of coal, they will be clothed | 


with the -same powers as those ex- 
ercised by the Fuel Administrator. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 


that the retail price of twenty-two 
staple food articles showed an increase of 
2 per cent. in: November over October 

prices. 


The enactment of the Sweet Bill, in- 


creasing payments of war-risk insurance 





Get a Box Today 


Put a Red Cross Cough Drop in 
your mouth and let it mek. 





It’s a flavor you'll like. They 
are good for kids or grown-ups. 
Nothing like them for relieving a cough. 


Smokers and speakers use them to take 
the scratch and tickle from their throats. 


Made of chemically pure ingredients. 
Famous for 30 years. Sold by drug, 
candy and cigar stores everywhere. 


Handy Box—Packed Full—6 Cents 
Made by 


CANDY BROS. MFG. CO., St. Louis 














| STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
| plain to the man or woman who investigates 








on your 
honograph 




















Just touch the button 
when you put ona record 
— that’s all—and your 
phonograph is wound 


electrically. 
Positive in operation—so simple y 
a child can use it—will not mar 
the most expensive cabinet. f, 
Used in place of the 


winding crank 


The MOTROLA electrical self- 
winder can be instantly attached 
to any phonograph—winds with- 
out danger of overwinding—is 
indispensable to the phonograph 
owner. 





Sold at leading phonograph shops 
everywhere, or a post-card will 
bring dealer’s name to you. 


JONES-MOTROLA, Inc. 
29 West 35th Street, New York 
57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


— 
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E Florsheim Straight 
Last is a conservative 
style that never changes— 
a superior quality shoe 
that combines.dignified 
appearance with absolute 
comfort. One of many 
Florsheim styles. 

Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality mark 

“Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Reliance— 
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DRIES HARD OVERNICHT 


You'll 4~ U.S. N. Deck Paint for its con- 
ase of ti covering’capac- 

ity, qk “Grvin a y, —S and 
thorough washability. You'll like the beauty 
of its soft and lasting colors best of all. An 
ideal finish for general use around the home. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 








Faultless 
mile 


Rest assured- 
/ Sleep Well!” 


<7 


Pajamas and Nat et 
pint NIGHTwear ofa Nation:” 


timore - New ¥ 
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from $30 to $80 monthly, is completed 
by Congress and sent to the President 
for approval. It is estimated that the 
measure will cost the Government 
$80,000,000 a year. 


John Skelton Williams is nominated to 
be Controller of the Currency for the 
third time by President Wilson. His 
first two nominations were not acted on 
by the Senate. 


Enactment of the MeNary Bill, con- 
tinuing Federal control of sugar during 
1920, is completed by Congress and 
sent to the White House for approval. 


Frank L. Polk, Under-Secretary of State, 
Henry White, and Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, American Peace Delegates, arrive 
in New York on the transport America 
from Brest. 


The House unanimously passes the Im- 
migration Committee’s bill providing 
for the deportation of all aliens affiliated 
with anarchistic organizations. 


December 21.—The coal operators, after a 
meeting in Washington, announce their 
refusal to accept the terms of the 
agreement prepared by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer and John L. Lewis, acting 
president of the United Mine-Workers 
of America, on the ground that the 
commission created under the agree- 
ment to settle the differences between 
the miners and operators would have 
unlimited power to fix wages and hours 
and other conditions of labor. 


The report of the Department of Com- 
merce, just issued, shows that more than 
4; 250,000,000 pounds of sugar were 
exported from the United States during 
the first ten months of the present 
year, in the face of a growing scarcity. 
The sugar exports this year exceeded by 
339 per cent. the amount sent out of the 
country during the same period last 
year. 


Legislation for a virtual reorganization 
of the Army has been tentatively agreed 
upon by the Senate military sub- 
committee. It provides for a standing 
peace army of 280,000 men and com- 
pulsory military training for boys from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 


Senator Hitchcock, Administration lead- 
er, announces that during the holiday 
recess of Congress overtures will be 
made by the Administration forces to 
Republican Senators who favor ratifica- 
tion with reservations, with a view to 
securing a compromise some time in 
January. 


Two hundred and forty-nine alien an- 
archists, among them Alexander Berk- 
man and Emma Goldman, are deported 
from the United States on the Army 
transport Buford. The transport is 
bound for Soviet Russia. 


December 22.—Alexander Howat, presi- 
dent of the Kansas district of the 
United Mine-Workers of America, is 
sent to jail -. Indianapolis on the 
order of hone. a . B. Anderson, of the 
United States District Court, accused 
of violating the Court’s injunction in 
not sending Kansas mine-workers back 
as ordered. 


Attorney-General Palmer announces that 
a downward trend in prices may be 
expected between January 1 and 
March 1, as a result of government 
effort during the last five months to 
reduce high living costs. 





Not Enthusiastic.—‘‘ So you want to be 
my son-in-law, do you?” asked the man, 
with as much fierceness as he could assume. 

“ Well,” said the young man, “I don’t 
particularly want to, but I suppose I shall 
have to be if I marry your daughter.”’— 
Pitisburgh Chronicle-T elegraph. 











Necessary Books 
for Home and Office 


Entirely Revised and Reset from 
Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries 
spell e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y in the classroom; 
insist upon their use if you are connected 
with school or classroom work, 


The NEW 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 


AN ideal small dictionary for all general _pur- 
poses—widely used in homes and offices, 
especially adapted, and already widely adopted 
for use in schools. Defines and explains 48,000 
words and phrases, including among them many 
important terms not found inany other dictionary 
designed for similar use. The definitions are a.l 
by simple, explicit statement, and not by long 
or abstruse synonyms that must in turn be 
looked up.* 1,000 pictorial illustrations eluci- 
date the text. The work contains an exclusive 
compounding system which clearly indicates 
how and when the hyphen should be used. It 
shows at a glance which words should be written 
with capital initial letters, because only such 
words as should be so written are capitalized 
in the book. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Exact, Inclusive, Defini- ; Thorough Etymclogies are 
tions. — The most com- | given in clear and simple 
mon meaning is always | form. A wholly new fea- 
placed first. ture in a dictionary of this 
The Spellings conform to size. 
those adopted by the best Exclusive Capitalization. 
philologists. —It capitalizes only such 
Exclusive Compounding wordsas require capitals. 
System.—It indicatesthe | Exclusivelyhas 3,000 New 
difference between hy- | ords found in no other 
phenated compoundsand | dictionary — for 
close compounds. | similar uses. 


“This thoroughly up-to- date and remarkably compact 
dictionary is admirably adapted for general use where 
an unabridged dictionary is too unwieldy for practica- 
bility.""—The Philadelphia Press, 

“Very convenient. Theinclusion of proper names and 
abbreviations in one alphabetical order with the other 
words is a convenience in a dictionary of this size. 
The Sun, New York. 


PRICE:— Cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12; indexed, 25c extra 


The NEW 


CONCISE 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 





Defines and explains about $5,000 words and 
phrases, and contains 780 pictorial illustrations, 
Pronunciation.—Pronunciation is indicated by the 

Revised Scientific Alphabet and also by the Text- 
book Key, or old system of notation. 

Definitions.—The definitions are clear and explicit— 
simple and easy to understand—vwritten in defini- 
tive statement, not exprest by many-syllabled 
synonyms beyond the student's comprehension. 

Capitalization.— The book is a sure guide in the 
matter of capitalization; only such wordsas should 
be written or printed withinitial capital letters are 
capitalized in the vocabulary. 

Prepositions.—The Concise indicates the correct use 
of prepositions, 

Appendix. — The Appendix embraces _ several novel 
features: Faulty Diction; Rules for Spelling; Proper 
Names of All Kinds; Foreign Words and Phrases; 
Symbolic Flowers and Gems; Abbreviations and Con- 
tractions, Etc. 

**A book that should appeal to all’persons who need a 
handy dictionary—one just large enough to drop con- 
veniently into the pocket.""—The Baltimore American. 

“Thelittle book will prove a convenience to many.""— 
The Sun, New York 


Get the NEW CONCISE Standard 


if you would have the best ready-reference dictionary 
for your children; or for your own general home or 
office use. 

For schools it 4 a PROVEN SUPERIOR of all 
dictionaries of ite s 


12mo, cloth, 75c; poopeid 87c; with Patent 
Thumb-Notch Index, 25c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 














A Love That Failed.—Hovsewire—"“ If 
you love work, why don’t you find it? ”’ 

Tramp (sadly)—* Alas, lady, love is 
blind.””—London Tit-Bits. 

Reflections on a Head.—Proressor 
“If the gentleman in the back row will 
kindly remove his hat I will continue and 
point out a concrete example.”’—Yale 
Record, 











His Weak Point.—“ Is your husband a 
good provider, Dinah? ” 

‘** Yessum; he’s a good providah all rizht, 
bat I’se allus skeered dat niggah’s gwine ter 
git caught at it.”.—Houston Chronicle. 


Horrible Example. — An automobile 
driver slowed up on Second Avenue Tues- 
day to let a woman cross the street in safety, 
an 1 she fainted and had to be earried to the 
hospital. Drivers, kindly take warning.— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

War-Profiteers. — Soe — “ The = gray 
squirrels seem to be so happy and chipper 
and gay.” 

Hr—*“ Well, they ought to be happy; 
they’re worth about five times as much as 
they used to be.”-—New York World. 

Poetical Preparedness. — GREEN 
“What on earth do you want with that 
sheet of postage-stamps? Why; you’ve got 
a hundred there!” 

Grey—* Well, you see, I’ve just com- 
pleted a poem and I may—er—send it to 
more than one editor.”—London Tit-Bits. 





There’s a stamp of 
master craftsmanship 

Horrors of Prohibition.—‘‘ What are you in the design and fin- 
going to do with all that home-made ish of this Briscoe se- 


creme de jazz you worked out with sugar 


and corn-meal and so forth? ” dan which delights the 

‘“ That’s the question! ”’ said Uncle Bill : ER ph 
Bottletop. ‘What are we goin’ to do Coupe and touring artistic sense of the ™ 
with it? We ean’t drink it and it’s too models on the same 


expensive to be thrown away.”’—Wash- chassis beholder. 


ington Star. 
There’s a soothing 
taalidlla ter, comfort in its deep 
November 24 i919. ~ 
Editor Literary Digest ious zy upholstery that rests 
iam’ mind and body alike. 








Have You Tried Santa Claus? ” 


New York.N.Y. 
Dear Sir 
Will you Kindly tell me where I 
can get a German helmet all shot | 
full ofholes 
Yous Touly 
Tom Gilmore. 
I am Eight Years old. 
P.S.—My Mother sayes you know 
everything. 


And there’s a smooth 
flow of power ready to 
your touch, delivered 
with the fuel economy 
for which the Briscoe 
unit power-plant is 








Overdone Defense.—The visitor to the 





lawyer’s office stood in amazement. 

“Tsay, old man!” he exclaimed. world-famous. 
“Whatever has happened to you? Had 
a motcr smash or what? ”’ 

The lawyer shook his head wearily as he = 
gingerly touched his bruised and bandaged . BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
face. JACKSON MICHIGAN 

“No. You remember that case the 

The Canadia isc ” y, Limited, 

other day when I defended a man charged rs ar wry cer me " 


with assault? Well, I made a strong plea 
for him on the ground that he was a fool 


rather than a criminal.” 

“Yes, but—”’ J te Ne 

“I did it so well that he was acquitted = e— =( Ligntsweight )s —=e— 
and he waited for me outside the court.’’— Ne 


San Francisco Argonaut. 
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What’s Coming? 
Babson’s Investment Bulletin, which 


will be off the press about January 
1, will carefully analyze 


“The Outlook 
for 1920” | 


A will discuss the extraordinary conditions 
of the stock and bond market here and 
abroad. 

As we face a period of radical reconstruc- 
tion this bulletin is of interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom it will be 
sent free as long as supply lasts. 

Write at once on your letterhead to insure 
getting copy. 

Address Dept. N- 24 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

The Largest Ongeniantion sf Its Character 
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Rest and Recreate 
in Jacksonville 


Where gentle breezes and mellow 
sunshine make outdoor life ‘an 
every day joy—where you may 
have an infinite variety of vaca- 
tion pleasures. 

Florida’s Largest 
and Livest City 
Offers much to winter visitors in 
amusement, health, rest and rec- 
reation. Book “Jacksonville Aziz” 
will fully inform you of the warm 
waloues awaiti: —J yo rs be Florida’s metro- 
polis. Send y 
city ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Room 10-D, y_ Hall, 





















Federal Income Tax 


Normal and surtax on individual incomes, $1,000 to $1,000,- 
000, ——— by my booklet of Tables, etc. Used by Income 
Tax Collectors, Banks, Trust Companies, Lawyers, Ac- 
countants. Price $r. Sent on approval. Write now. 

E. WRIGLEY, Auditor, 47 West 34th Street, New York 





INVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Stripped of all blatant phrases, the 
fundamentals which make MillerFirst 
Mortgage Bonds sound investments 
are these: 

1. I producing Pr 

2. First Mortgages 

3. Sountey * least ie 
4. perti 
5. 
6. 
7. 





ts 





Serial ‘Maturities: 
Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 
- Trustee’s Supervision 


Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding 7%, are available in 
denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, maturities 2 to 10 years, in- 
terest and principal payable at the 
Guaranty o. of New York. 
Write > 27 2 current offerings and booklet 
Investments,” 
pe why and how Miller First 
Mortgage ee are sound investments, 


G.LMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


91 HurtBuitpinc-ATLantaGA. 
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POLAND’S MULTIPLICITY OF CURRENCIES AND 
NATIONAL DEBTS 


T is perhaps no wonder Paderewski re- 

signed the Premiership of a ‘republic 
where the people do business with almost 
as many kinds of currency as there are 
keys on the piano of the late pianist- 
premier. A Geneva correspondent tells 
on the financial page of the New York 
Evening Post something of eleven existing 
and widely circulating currencies in the 
new republic, and to make the task of 
guiding the ship of state even more dif- 
ficult, there are, as a London authority 
notes, thirteen national indebtednesses 
owed to various governments and in- 
dividuals, with their varying rates of 
interest and dates of maturity. Who- 
ever is Secretary of the Treasury at War- 
saw is earning his salary no matter what 
kind of money he collects it in. And 
Poland’s financial people and cities are to 
a certain extent typical of the problems 
confronting all the new nations of eastern 
Europe. Poland’s various currencies are 
thus classified by The Evening Post’s 
correspondent: 


“There are, first of all, the genuine 
Polish marks, which are _ popularly 
ealled Kosziuzko marks. This is the only 
currency issued by the present Polish 
Government—-an amount of nearly 500,- 
000,000—of course, not against discounted 
commercial bills on foreign countries, but 
against discounted Treasury bills of the 
Government. 

“But this is not the only category of 
Polish marks. During the two years 
of German occupation a consortium of 
Polish bankers in Warsaw issued a thou- 
sand million Polish marks covered by 
German requisition bonds. These Polish 
marks, called ‘requisition money,’ are 
covered by the future German war-in- 
demnity, which ranks after that due to 
Belgium and France. At the same time, 
the Germans, as individual soldiers and 
merchants, purchased as many goods as 
possible in Poland and Lithuania and 
spent in the country not less than 800,- 
000,000 marks, to which must be added 
the at least 1,200, 000,000 circulating in 
Prussian Poland, which sum will be in- 
creased by a further 1,000,000,000 marks 
when the plebiscite in Upper Silesia is in 
favor of Poland. 

“For this minimal two and maximal 
3,000,000,000 marks, the German Reichs- 
bank is directly responsible as to the rest 
of its circulation. There is a fourth sort 
of mark, which was issued by the German 
commander Ober-Ost in Vilna, called 
Lithuanian marks, which were issued 
by local bankers against the cover of 
German requisition bills. This Lith- 
uanian money also is only covered by the 
German war-indemnity. These are the 
four sorts of marks circulating in un- 
fortunate Poland. 

“In Galicia and in the southern part 
of Russian Poland, 6,000,000,000 of Aus- 
tro-Hungarian crowns are in cireula- 
tion, for which the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, with its gold cover of 34 per cent., 
is responsible in the first instance. As 
far as these as yet unstamped Austro- 
Hungarian crowns are the property of 
Galicians, the Polish state, according to 
the Saint Germain Treaty, is responsible 
for them. As far as they have been spent 
by Austro-Hungarian troops in Russian- 
Poland, according to the treaty, the 
Vienna Government of German-Austria 
is responsible. 

“As there was no procedure by stam- 
page in Galicia, and there exists no cus- 





tom-line between Galicia and Russian Po- 
land, nobody will ascertain which of ‘the 
6,000,000,000 crowns are liabilities’ of the 
Polish state and which are liabilities’ of 
the German-Austrian state. The owners, 
naturally, will address their claims to the 
wealthier of these two states. 

“There are further categories of rubles, 
namely, the old Czar’s ruble, of which 
there is still a circulation of more than one 
billion; secondly, the} so-called Kerensky 
ruble, of which there is a circulation of 
1,500,000,000; thirdly, the German ruble, 
issued by the German banks for the pur- 
pose of requisition under ‘the respon- 
sibility of the German military authorities 
in Volhynia, and fourthly, a kind of 
ruble which has no value at all, namely, 
that which the Bolsheviki spread during 
their short time of occupation in the 
Minsk district. 

“When eastern Galicia and some eastern 
parts of Poland were attributed for some 
time to the Ukrainian state, Karbowanzys; 
were issued by the hetman, a kind: of 
money for which the Government of the 
Germans in Kief, but not Germany, is re- 
sponsible. Also the Ukrainian Republic 
issued a new money, which they called 
Hriwny. The circulation of Karbowanzys 
and Hriwny together i in Poland is estimated 
at 200,000,000.”’ 


What is Poland going to do about this? 
it may be asked. The Geneva writer 
tells us that the financial authorities in 
Warsaw are preparing to raise a loan in 
Paris, which will be deposited in Paris 
banks and will be the basis of an issue of 
new money to be ealled Slotny, which 
will have the value of the French france, 
and will be the only legal currency in the 
new Poland. They expect to arrange to 
exchange the existing currency into 
Slotny, and thus to make one kind of 
money do the work that eleven have been 
doing. The only difficulty is, our au- 
thority points out, that Poland’s national 
needs are so great that there will be a 
temptation to spend the French franes 
that are to be borrowed in making pur- 
chases abroad. In this case the Slotny 
would simply be a ‘“‘new kind of worthless 
money,” and ‘‘the whole currency reform 
might be nothing but the addition of a 
twelfth sort of money to all the previous 
kinds.” 

We read all about Poland’s foreign 
debts in a recent issue of The Economist. 
This London financial authority reminds 
us that Poland’s financial position was 
recently reviewed in brief before the War- 
saw Diet as follows: ‘‘The foreign debt 
of Poland has actually risen to 5,728,000,- 
000 marks (calculated in to-day’s de- 
preciated currency). This is composed of 
£929,000 due to England, 114,000,000 
franes due to France, $143,000,000 due to 
America, 6,500,000 lire to Italy, and about 
17,000,000 florins to Holland.” But The 
Economist has obtained further details 
with regard to the thirteen separate debts, 
which it presents as follows: 


“1. Contract for the supply of war-ma- 
terial by the French Government, on a 
three years’ agreement, signed on April 
23, 1919, at six per cent. interest. Total 
100,000,000 frances. 

**2. Contract with the Compagnie Fran- 
gaise d’Orient for the supply of 75,000 pairs 
of boots. Signed on May 17,1919. One- 
fifth of the total sum of 950,000 francs, 
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that is, 190,000 francs, is payable in cash, 
the remaining four-fifths in five per cent. 
Treasury bonds, calculated in Polish 
marks, to be completed by November 1, 
| 1919. Exchange at the rate of 100 Polish 
marks for 45 frances. Total, 950,000 

francs. 
“3. Contract with the firm of ‘C. 
Chapins et Winoler Frares for the sup- 
ply of textile goods, signed on June 7, 
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wl 1919. Bills at ninety days’ sight issued 
ce by the firm on the P. K. K. P. in franes, 
of with the option of deferring payment four 

times, each time for ninety days, that is to 


me say, finally payable in fifteen months. 
Rate of interest not above five per cent. 
a Total, about 5,000,000 francs. 

ey “4, Contract with the French Govern- 
ment for the supply of war- material, 


CHICAGO 


E utmost in bank and trust 
facilities for American manu- 


“f signed on May 21, 1919. Three years’ 
of eczeateent, i per cont, Sntetest. Total, facturers, merchants, banks and 
e, le ee individuals. 


“5. Contract of the State Office for 


2] the purchase of articles of primary im- 


n- ~ . 
¢ portance, with the firm of S. Katz, in : : 
po Paris, for the purchase of 80,000 pairs of Continental and Commercial 
cs boots; signed August 15, 1919. Bills at NATIONAL BANK 
1g sight payable in fifteen months from 
he ae yg hissy Nee ay er iene. Continental and Commercial 
. Contract wi e American Gov- 
es ernment (American Food Mission), signed TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
we on July 30, 1919 (Treasury bonds at : : 
SS 5 per cent.), toe s total wis ($20,000,000, Continental and Commercial 
oy payable in instalments o ,000, eac 
= on June 30, 1921, June 30, 1922, and June SECURITIES COMPANY 
sed 30, 1923. Object, the provisioning of Conti pr es ial 
lie the Polish population. Total, $30,000,000. ontinental an ommercia 
- “7, Contract with the American Gov- SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


ernment, signed on July 2, 1919; expired 






208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 





oa September 2, 1919. Object, provisioning 
of the Polish population. Rate of interest 
five per cent. Total, $1,250,000. 
“*8. Contract with the firm of the Bald- 
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we win Locomotive Works for the supply 
e of railway material, signed on July 19, 
ig 1919, for the term of ten years at five per 
in cent. Payable in half-yearly instalments 
ris on January 1 and July 1 in American 
of dollars. The Polish Government will, in 
ch addition, pay one per cent. of the yearly 
1¢, | commission for the placing of bonds. 
he Total, $6,975,000. _ ’ 
rd “9. Contract with the Liberty Steel 
t Product Company, signed on June 25, 
apsek 1919. Three years’ agreement from the 
of date of issue of the bonds. Interest five 
en per cent. Total sum of $5,000,000, the 
Wu- Polish Government having the option of 
ial increasing it to the sum of $25,000,000 in 1) 
a issues of $5,000,000 every five weeks. As h, 
68 commission for the purchase of goods the €. 
a Liberty Company will receive fifteen per | 
cent., of which ten per cent. is payable at \ 
my the moment credit is opened with the 
= Polish Government, and five per cent. 
rm on presentation of the accounts for the 
a purchased goods. Object, the purchase 
Us of goods for Poland in Europe, North 
and South America, China, Japan, and 
en Mexico. Total, $5,000,000. d 
ot “10. Contract with Mr. J. Smulski, 
iia signed on June 25, 1919. Period a year 
oa from the date of signing. Interest five 
bse per cent., payable half-yearly in dollars. 
ar Object, a loan for the Polish Government 
‘bt by the issue of five per cent. Treasury 
0,- bonds, payable at par on July 1, 1924. 
le- For placing the bonds, J. Smulski will 
of receive three per cent., with which he has 
00 ° to pay the banks, the people employed in 
t the sale of bonds, and the costs of propa- 
0 ganda. The Treasury Minister will also 
jut reimburse to Mr. Smulski the actual cost 
he of any bonds placed and paid for. Total, 
uls $100,000,000. 
ts, “11. Contract with the English Gov- 
ernment, signed on August 21, 1919. 
Object, the supply of railway material, 
1a- drugs, foodstuffs, ete. Agreement until 
a July 1, 1923. Interest five per cent. = 
yril Total, £929,000. = 
tal ‘12. Contract with the firm La Societa = 
per il Commercio Italo Polacco, signed on = 
un- July 2, 1919. Agreement for eighteen = 
“irs months from August 1, 1919. Object, the = 
val or Dany ot Sextie Boe DO ggaty any A> 4 FT Tes TIT 








State Loan Bank, with the option of renew- _ . = 
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In the Days of the Strong-Box 


In the sixteenth century, gold and silver were almost the sole mediums of 
commercial exchange. The merchant kept his idle money in a strong-box 
at home, or, for greater security, at the goldsmith’s. Such unemployed capital 
earned nothing. It took nearly three hundred years to develop deposit bank- 
ing, and the many other facilities offered by modern financial institutions. | 


Modern Deposit 
Banking 


MPORTANT as is the function of the modern 

bank in making possible the transfer of money 
through the use of credit instruments, it is only one 
phase of the service which it offers to the public. 
The wealth entrusted to the bank does not remain 
idle, like gold in coffers, but is constantly employed 
as a basis of credit in commerce and industry, and 
is thus in the continuous service of the community. 


In keeping with this conception of modern banking, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New Yark ac- 
cepts deposits and extends credit, and seeks to em- 
ploy its resources along broad, conservative lines 
to meet the needs of American business of today 
and tomorrow. It renders every service which 
comes within the scope of a complete commercial, 
foreign, and investment banking institution. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - $800,000,000 

















ing twice. Total, about 5,560,000 Italian 
ire. 

“13. Contract with the Dutch Gov- 
ernment office for the supply of clothing 
and underwear, signed on June 16, 1919. 
Agreement until January 2, 1922.- Five 
per cent. paid in advance in bonds. The 
frve per Gent. short-term bonds can be 
mortgaged or sd, except t6 German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian banks. Total, 
about 16,500,000.”’ 


The Economist adds a few words of 
explanation which show that Poland is 
not so badly off as might be imagined in 
view of her badly tangled finances! 


“To begin with, the majority of these 
figures refer to obligations for goods pur- 
chased. They have this drawback, that 
they limit the debtor as to the scope of his 
purchases. With ready money, he might 
buy the goods elsewhere of a_ better 
quality and at a lesser cost. In any case, 
the highest figure ($100,000,000) is a cash 
transaction. 

“The interest on the loans is a generous 
one. For a country not yet consolidated, 
the average scale of five per cent. is low 
in international finance, even tho it deals 
with credit for goods. The terms of pay- 
ment deserve a separate paragraph. In 
general, Poland is given a short credit, 
therefore an inconvenient one. But the 
intervals between the payments are not 
short enough to cause a catastrophe. 
There is sufficient time to arrange a mort- 
gage on long terms, and to improve the 
trade balance, thereby raising the value 
of Poland’s own currency. The most 
significant and consoling thing about it is 
the fact that Poland received these loans 
merely on the strength of the Treasury 
signature, without any security whatever. 
This is a proof of considerable foreign 
confidence in Poland and her economic 
future. 

““*Wealthy’ Bohemia, when arranging a 
loan of 300,000,000 franes, had to give as 
security this year’s entire sugar production. 

“In conclusion, it may be said that 
much depends on the Poles themselves, 
by raising the rate of. their production, by 
economy and work, to strengthen foreign 
confidence for the benefit of future trans- 
actions, and by giving more stability to 
the present unusual uncertainty in the 
value of Polish currency.” 


NEW CONDITIONS CREATE A CALL 
FOR NEW COINS 


A movement to revive the coinage of 
two- and three-cent pieces and to create 
other odd-size coins has grown to such 
proportions as to make legislation in 
this direction possible at the present 
session of Congress, in the opinion of a 
number of financial editors. A New 
Jersey Congressman has introduced bills 
calling for two-cent and fifteen-cent coins. 
The National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry is backing up this 
legislation and has issued a statement 
saying that ‘‘newspaper publishers want 
a two-cent coin because two certs 1s now 
the standard price for daily papers’’ while 
‘“‘motion-picture-theater men want a 
fifteen-cent coin because fifteen cents is 
rapidly becoming the standard price for 
picture-show admissions.” The Fourth 
Estate, an organ of the newspaper business, 
ealls for a two-and-a-half-cent piece be- 
eause it thinks it would be a great con- 
venience in view of “the necessity for 
higher prices for newspapers to meet 
the enormously increased cost of produc- 
tion both with regard to the price of paper 
and increased wage-scales.’”’ Moreover, 
in view of present prices, The Fourth 
Estate believes that it might also be a 
saving to householders, since there are 
“scores of small articles on which the 


price is deliberately planned to enable the 
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dealer to exact a half-cent more than he 
could if the two-and-a-half-cent piece was 
coined.” The Straus Investors’ Magazine 
agrees that the cost of living is largely re- 
sponsible for the demand for new coins be- 
tween a cent and a nickel. For instance, 


“In scores of cities it costs seven or 
eight cents to ride on a street-car, where 
formerly—in fact, ever since the invention 
of street-cars—one could have the privilege 
of hanging onto a strap during the rush hour 
for a nickel. Luxury taxes imposed at the 
last session of Congress are also largely re- 
sponsible. Soft drinks, including war- 
tax, now practically always cost odd 
amounts. Ordinary sodas and phosphates, 
which before the war cost a nickel, now 
are ten cents, with a one-cent war-tax. 
The great American drink of ice-cream 
soda usually costs fifteen cents, to which 
a two-cent tax must be added, and in 
many places the price is twenty cents, or 
twenty-five cents plus a tax. The choco- 
late bar, which formerly sold for a nickel, 
now is usually priced at seven cents. 
An evening at the movies costs an odd 
amount in pennies, eleven or seventeen 
cents, or some other uneven figure.” 


| Facts like these persuade this investors’ 
journal that— 


“The coinage of two- and three-cent 
pieces would be a distinct help to Amer- 
ican business and a great convenience in 
making rapid change. Times change and 
we must change with them. The United 
States, like all other countries, has been 
extremely conservative in the matter of 
coinage. Conditions are radically dif- 
ferent to-day, however, from what they 
were ten or even five years ago. Two- 
cent and three-cent coins would meet a 
distinct demand, would represent a sav- 
ing in time, money, and convenience, and 
help in spreading habits of thrift among 
the people of the United States.” 


To those who oppose these new coinages 
as an innovation The Straus Magazine 
explains: 


““Two- and three-cent pieces are nothing 
new in the United States. A silver three- 
cent piece was authorized by Congress, 
March 3, 1851, and more than 42,000,000 
of these useful little coins were put into 
circulation before the piece was discon- 
tinued, twenty years later. During the 
same period we had also a three-cent 
piece of nickel and copper alloy. More 
than 31,000,000 of these coins were put 
out by the Government in the twenty- 
five years from 1865 to 1890. 

“Incidentally, it might be remarked in 
passing that our familiar ‘nickel’ or 
five-cent piece, like the ‘nickel’ three- 
cent piece, contains very little nickel, only 
twenty-five per cent. as against seventy- 
five per cent. copper. A two-cent piece of 
bronze was coined for nine years beginning 
in 1864. They used to be fairly common 
as late as the start of the twentieth century, 
but it is doubtful if any of the 45,000,000 
minted are in circulation at the present 
time. They were large, heavy coins about 
the size of a quarter and extremely awk- 
ward to handle. 

‘‘Our familiar copper cent has been in 
use only since 1864. The first cent, 
coined in 1792, weighed 264 grains, con- 
siderably more than a silver half dollar. 
It was reduced several times to 72 grains 
in 1857, and finally to 48 grains, its present 
weight, in 1864. Another curiosity of 
coinage was the nickel cent. Approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 of these were minted 
between 1857 and the end of the Civil 


ar. 

“A half-cent was in use from 1792 to 
1857. These coins were heavier than a 
silver quarter. Two other curious coins 
were the six hundred $50 gold pieces, each 
as large as a gold medal, struck off in 1915 
for the Panama Pacific Exposition, and the 
silver half dime, which was coined from 
1792 to 187% to the number of nearly 
100,000,000.” 
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This check is safe 


Every part of this check is protected 
—amount, payee, date and endorsements. 
Any attempt to alter it with acid or 
knife would produce a glaring white 
spot—instant detection. 

The First and Security National Bank, 
Minneapolis, secures this complete pro- 
tection fpr its depositors by printing its 
checks on National Safety Paper. 


National Safety Paper 


has been protecting banks and their de- 
positors against check frauds since 1871. 
It is used by over 70 per cent of the 
banks and trust companies in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, and 
by thousands of financial institutions 
throughout the world. 


“How can I tell whether or not my 
checks have this protection—how can I 
identify National Safety Paper”? 

By the wavy /ines reproduced in the 
border of this advertisement. If your 
checks are marked with these wavy /ines, 
you may be sure that they are printed 
on National Safety Paper, and that if 
you fill them out properly, you will 
never be the victim of a check fraud. 

Some banks use several styles of checks. If you 
want checks on National Safety Paper, it is usually 
only necessary to ask your bank for them. 

Corporations can have their own checks made on 
National Safety Paper by specifying it to their printer. 

Our booklet, ‘“The Protection of Checks,’’ tells 
about crimes against checks and how to prevent 
them. It is well worth reading. Write for it. 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 
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THE SCHRADER UNIVERSAL j 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


is the motorist’s pocket thermometer for 
tires. It tells him when his tires are sick. 
It is not enough to fill your tires up to the 
requisite inflation—they must be kept at 
that inflation. 

When your tires fall below this inflation 
they are sick—as a matter of fact they 
are not only sick, they are dying, dying 
slowly or fast according to the air they lack. 
Measure your air pressure regularly and 
Save your tires and your gas. It takes 
sometimes as much as 25% more gasoline 
to pull a soft tire over the road. 
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‘If You Need More | 
Capital 


ND your company—indus- 
trial or mercantile — is 
firmly established and prosper- 
ous, with adequate earnings and 
assets, you may borrow from us 
in amounts of $500,000 upward. 
We purchase first mortgage bond issues 


outright for cash. Repayment ‘s made 
over long periods out of current earn- 


SW.STRATS &-C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Crocker Bldg. Straus Bldg. 











37 Years Without Loss to any Investor 
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On pent City Property 
Semi-Annual Interest 


We are located in the heart of Central Texas where 
Eastern Life Insurance, Trust Companies, and Savings 
Banks are lending millions every year. 

Texas’ oil, iron ore, sulphur, and her great agricultural 
resources, make it one of the fastest growing states in 
America. 

Our record of fairs -two years, without loss to any 
investor, speaks for itself. 

We also sell loans on the installment plan, allowing 
6% interest on deposits. Investigate our plan. Loans 
always on hand $100.00 to $10,000.00. 

Write for descriptive literature and list of offerings. 
R. O. CULP & COMPANY 
Mortgage Loans and Investments 
Temple, Texas 


7 % FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 











INSY DE TYRES canet Bie 


for Auto Tires. Double_ mileage 

M) blowouts and punctures. Easily saptios in on: oo 
5 tire. Used over and over in several tires. 
peers sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co., Dept.316 Cincinnati, 0. 















—F LORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 

land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for 2 of bent photographs and 
learn how you can o ve on easy 


own gro 
payments. BOARD. “OF. ‘TRADE, 103 Trade 

















Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
| Snaeniatat 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS AN 
INVESTOR 
The investing public likes to know how 
prominent men invest their money, and 
the disclosure of ex-President Roosevelt’s 


security holdings in the appraisal of his ; 


estate is a matter of considerable interest, 
in the opinion of The Financial World. 
It seems to this financial journal that altho 
Mr. Roosevelt never posed as an authority 
on things financial and tho he made some 
investments that have turned out poorly, 
he seems on the whole to have exercised 
considerable discrimination and care. As 
we read: 


“Tn his lifetime Mr. Roosevelt bought 
in all about 2,300 shares of stocks, and of 
these 262 shares of Elkhorn stock are 
declared to be of no value; and he had 100 
shares of United States Express Company 
stock, which was a poor investment. On the 
other hand, he held 300 shares of such 
good stocks as-Atchison common and pre- 
ferred ; 80 shares of Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, a gilt-edge investment; 73 
shares of Central Union Trust Company 
stock, a high-class investment; 118 shares 
of Great Northern Railroad; 100 shares of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas preferred, which 
may prove a losing venture; 440 shares 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
Central & South American Telegraph 
Company; 100 shares Northern Central 
Railroad, a good security paying dividends. 
His 100 shares of Realty Associates is also 
a dividend-paying security. There is not 
in the whole lot anything that could be de- 
scribed as of the get-rich-quick order. 
He held no promotion stocks. 


*“Mr. Roosevelt held bonds of a face 
value of $535,000. He was partial to 
bonds apparently, as his bond holdings 
exceed his stock imvestments in the pro- 
portion of four to one. He had $80,000 
in various denominations of Liberty bonds; 
$1,000 of the Canadian Victory Loan; 
$10,000 Anglo-French External Loan of 
1920; he held substantial blocks of Atchison 
general 4s; B. & O. first mortgage bonds 
and the general 5s; Central of Georgia 
5s; Central of New Jersey 5s; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg 5s; St. Paul 5s of 
1921 (Wisconsin & Minnesota Div.); 
Chicago & Alton ref. 4s; Rock Island 
Railroad collateral 4s (old issue and 
worthless); Inter-Met. collateral trust 
4\%s, of rather doubtful value; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas refunding 4s and the 
general 4s; Ontario & Western 4s of 
1992; New York State Railways 4's; 
New York, Westchester & Boston 4s; 
$3,000 of the Republic of Mexico ds, 
which are scheduled as worthless; $10,000 
Third Avenue Railways first 4s of 1960; 
and various amounts of Northern Pacific- 
Great Northern 4s; St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern; St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba 4'%s; Northern Pacific 4s 
of 1997; Mobile & Ohio 4s (Southern 
Railway) of 1938; Union Pacific first 
4s; United States Steel sinking fund 5s, 
and Wabash Railroad first 5s of 1939. 

“Mr. Roosevelt never posed as a finan- 
cier, but he seems to have exercised con- 
siderable care in his purchases. Doubtless 
he bought the United States Express Com- 
pany stock long ago and at a time when that 
company was showing no indications of the 
decay that subsequently set in. The same 
is probably true of his Mexican bond 
investment, and the few poor railroad in- 
vestments he made probably were made 
long before the war and at a time when 
railroad bonds had a higher status than 
they now enjoy. Of Mr. Roosevelt it 
may be said that he was no speculator, 
judging him by the list of his holdings, 
but he believed securities the best form 
of investment, as more than three-quarters 
of his estate is in that class of properties. 
He never invested with a view to getting 
rich in a hurry and he has left his family 
$700,000 of income-bearing securities.” 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Recommended by All who 
use them 
Sold everywhere 


There are several million persons in 
the United States continually using 
Whiting-Adams Brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J.J.ADAMSCO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
the Largest in the World 




















LABELS 


The stay-stuck kind. All’ shapes, all 
sizes. Made special to your order. Million 
lots a specialty. No order too large—none 
too small. Largest exclusive gummed 
label manufacturers in the world. 


j FENTON LABEL CO. 
| ; 506-512 Race Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Free Book of Designs 
Ino. Williams, Inc. ,556 West 27th St., Dept. L. D., New York 





Waxed Carbon Paper 
Will not smut, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and manifolding 


qualities; will not soil the hands or stationery; make clean, legible 


State color and weight « desired. Money back if not pleased. Address 
THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


Skin Tortured 


Babies Sleep 
TL fter Cuticura 


All Pak, Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘ ‘Cuticura, Dept. 6B, “Boston.” 
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A vast amount of work now remains to 
be done which the intervention of war 
has necessarily delayed and accumulated, 
and the result’is that * * * * * * very large 
capital expenditures ought to be made to 
make up for the interruptions inevitably 
due to the war and to prepare the rail- 
roads to serve adequately, the increased 
traffic throughout the country. 

WALKER D. HINES, 
Director General of Railroads. 


The Literary Digest for January 3, 1920 


Work more— 
Produce more— 


Save more— 


But we can’t continue increasing our production 
unless we continue increasing our railroad facilities. 


The farms, mines and factories cannot increase 
their output beyond the capacity of the railroads 
to haul their products. 


Railroads are now near the peak of their carry- 
ing capacity. 


Without railroad expansion— more engines, 
more cars, more tracks, more terminals—-there can 
be little increase in production. 


But this country of ours is going to keep right 
on growing—and the railroads must ‘grow with it. 


To command in the investment markets the 
flow of new capital to expand railroad facilities— 
and so increase production—there must be public 
confidence in the future earning power of railroads. 

The nation’s business can grow only as fast as 
the railroads grow. 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “Gxecutivea 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain litera- 
ture by writing to The Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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“DO-IT-ALL’”’ TRACTORS make a large or small farm more 
profitable. baa ten 2 save labor; they save money, besides giving you 
more and bette: . They pull from a 9- to 10-inch p w in sod 
- ——— They clea clean up the corners of the big farms where the 
Sy hor cannot y doe’ poverss on alittle farm, include 
6 H.P. on the belt, operate roand t larrn mowers 37735 years’ 
ufacturmg exbertonae “behind them; 3 years’ tractor 
‘wire rs_in 
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every community nnotinow rep: 


Operatin, | AWN MOWERS 


BUY THIS : 
STONEY Ano TIME 


Tan for Crasicg * 


CONSOLIDATED GAS & GASOLINE ENG. CO. 
202 Fulton Street, New York City 


























BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 
is soothing to your stump—strong, 
cool, neat, light. 
y Easy payments. 
Braces forall deformities. 
N. Buchstein Co., 113 6th 
St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“H. C.,” St. Paul, Minn.—“Is it absolutely 
correct to use thru instead. of ‘through? Who is 
the first person who decided that this word is 
correct?’ 

Thruh is one of the early English forms of the 
word through, the variants thruand ,throw being 
used about the same time (A.D. 1300). From the 
rifteenth to the eighteenth century, the word 
was commonly abbreviated thro; later an anos- 
trophe followed the “‘o,”’ and is used nowadays 
by persors who wish to abbreviate the word. 
The. tendency to-day among persons who give 
any thought to the matter is to abbreviate the 
word which is frequently ‘found spelled thru. 
Usage, not one individual, determines correctness 
of forms. 


“M. F. F.,” Boston, Mass.—The name Hoover 
is correctly pronounced hu’rar—u as in rule, a as 
in final. 

“G. F. K.,” LaFayette, Ind.—‘‘A discussion 
has arisen concerning the spelling of Shakespeare. 
Is the spelling S-h-a-k-e-s-p-e-r-e correct?”’ 

Shakespeare’s name has been spelled in the 
following ten different ways: Shazpere, Shaxper, 
Sharpeare, Shakspear, Shakspere, Shakspeere, 
Shakespere, Shakspeyr, Shakspeyre, and Shake- 
speare. Much controversy has arisen over the 
spellirg of the poet’s surname. It has been 
proved capable of four thousand variations. Sce 
Wise’s “Autograph of William Shakespeare 

. together with 4,000 ways of spelling the 
name,” Philadelphia, 1869. 


ey, 6." Marlin, Texas.—*‘Who wrote the 
tune and words of ‘ America’?” 

The melody of the hymn “America” by 
Samuel F. Smith is ascribed to Henry Carey 
(1742). It is identical with that of the English 
national anthem, “God Save the King,’ was 
popular in France from 1775, became equally soe 
in Denmark, Germany, and Prussia. The actual 
authorship of the tune has never been con- 


clusively determined. The air has been attrib-’ 


uted to Ravenscroft, 1611; to John Bull, 1619; 
to Sully, 1633-87; and to James Oswald, 1742. 


“G. W. G.,” New York, N. Y.—‘* The spelling 
of the word practise, which oecurs frequently in 
our books, has been criticized a number of times, 
because we spell the word with an ‘s’ for both the 
noun and the verb. Recently a reader living in 
Boston insisted that this spelling of the noun wes 
wrong, and we have just received from him a 
quotation from a college professor of English 
in which the professor says: ‘1 am sure that good 
usage does not tolerate practise now as a noun. 
Please tell me what is the correct form for the 
noun and the verb.’ 

The dictionary the LEXICOGRAPHER uses spells 
the word practise as a verb and as a noun with 
an “s” and not a “c” because it derives the 
word from the old ed word practiser and not 
from the late Latin practico. The word came 
into the English language from the old French, 
and the LExIcoGRAPHER finds it spelled with an 
“s"’ in Fabyan’s “Chronicles,” vii, 505, as long 
ago as 1494. The “s” form was used by Hawes 
in 1509; by Eden in 1555, by Mascall in 1572, 
by Fleming in 1576, by Shakespeare in 1596, and 
again in 1599, also in 1605, by Woodall in 1612. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, the 
“*s” was supplanted by a ‘“‘z’”’ by some writers, 
as Warner, 1606, but this ines did not meet with 
the support that was expected for it, and the “c”’ 
form was then substituted in some cases and used 
side by side with the “‘s’’ form. Johnson in 1740 
used the “c” form; Franklin did the same in 
1759. While Milton, Congreve, and Dryden 
spelled the word with a “c,’’ Shakespeare and 
Massinger spelled it with an “‘s.’’ 

There is no doubt that in the earliest form of 
the word, the “‘s’’ was used, and the proof of 
this may be found in the fact that all of the 
modern’ dictionaries trace the word from the 
Old French practiser. The word came into 
English not from the Latin but the French ard 
may be found in Langland and Chaucer spelled 
with an “s.” 

The tendency to make a difference between the 
verb and the noun is a comparatively modern 
idiosyncrasy introduced at the time when Addison 
was pleading earnestly that some official body be 
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National Aluminum Cooker. 
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prices are right. Our book for 1920, 
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Trees — Roses— Vines 


in small or large lots at half agents’ 
prices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
Book—FREE. Green's ig ig’ Co. 
117 Wall &t., Rochester, N. 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock 

of seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't 
buy until you have seen our beautiful illustrated 
catalog, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
lOWA SEEO CO., Dept. 44 Des Moines, lowa 
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sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
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Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass, 
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DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


Betore disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form “EVIDENCE OF CONCEP. 
Ton” Be signed and witnessed Form and information concerning patente free. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE he 
Originators of the form ‘Evidence of Conception’’ 208 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 
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This valuable new book helps you to acquire 
ease and polish of expression. It is a treasury 
of usable phrases presented under a plan that 
yields practical results in improving your 
English. Expressions are suggested that will 
help you on all occasions, for instance, 


When Dictating Letters; When Mak- 
ing Conversation at a Social Affair; 
When Being Introduced to a Group of 
People; When Preparing and Deliver- 
ing a Speech; When Engaging in 
a Discussion or Argument; When 
Writing Any Composition, etc. 
“It is indispensable for the worker in words; it im- 


parts a dignity, power and grace of diction, and its 
practicality is undoubted.’’—Journal, Dayton. 


$1.60 net; by mail $1.72. Bookstores or the Publishers 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Book Dept, New York City 
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appointed to regulate the spelling of Finglish 
words, and when Samuel Johnson set oui ‘to 
publish his dictionary with the avowed purpose 
of fixing the language the late Dr. Francis A. 
March, the foremost expert in English of his tine, 
strongly supported the “ss” spelling for both 
words, and produced overwhelming evidence of 
its accuracy. 

The tendency to spell the noun with a “c”’ 
may be traced to English influence, but this is 
counter to the etymological source of the word. 

“M. C. L.,”” New York, N. ¥Y.—‘* What is the 
correct pronunciation of the word primeval?” 

The word primeral is correctly pronounced 
prai-mi'val—ai as in aisle, i as in police, a as 
in final. 


‘Ww. 8. * San Francisco, Cal.—“* (1) Please 
anger, 3; doenbnn: (1) ‘I used to do so and 
so. hat is the infinitive of used? Is there a 


present ent oative? (2) Is it correct to say, ‘This 
book of Matilda,’ or ‘This book of Matilda's?’ 
(3) ‘She puts on her color too thick.” Why not 
‘tow thickly’ since the expression is adverbial? 
(4) Granting that ‘as far as’ and not ‘so far as’ is 

correct, is it Reon, to say, ‘As far as 1 know’ or 
* So far as 1 know 

(1) The oeteitient parts of the verb wse are use, 
used, using. Use, in the sense of to make familiar 
by habit or practise, custom, habituate, inure, is 
generally written in the past participle, as, he is 
used to exposure. (2) Dr. James C. Fernald 
in his ‘‘English Grammar Simplified” says: “A 
Double Possessire—-Sometimes the form in ’s and 
the ferm with of are combined, making a double 
possessive. Thus we say, ‘That check of Thomp- 
son's, where ‘That Thompson's check’ would be 
awkward, and ‘That check of Thompson’ would 
seem rather flat. We prefer the possessive at the 
end of the phrase, even tho it combines two 
forms, and this mode of expression has become an 
accepted English idiom.” (3) The word thicl: 
is an adverb as well as an adjective and is used 
correctly in the sentence, “*She puts on her color 
too thick.” (4) As far as expresses distance; 
so far as expresses limitation, as of one’s knowledge. 
Therefore, “so far as 1 know” is preferable to 
“as far as I know.” 

“>. Tt. Mi. . ee 
word curf defined in my 
give me its meaning. 

Curf is a dialectical form of kerf which is (1) a 
notch made by an ax in felling a tree or in cutting 
it into sections; (2) a channel or groove made by a 
saw; (3) the act or process of cutting; (4) single 
cut of a cloth-shearing machine; (5) the material 
removed by a saw-cut, or shorn off at once by a 
cloth-shearing machine. 


L. I.—“*I do not find the 
dictionary Please 


“Cc. B. G.,” Columbus, Ind.—‘ Kindly give 
the correct pronunciation of the terms pimento, 
mayonnaise, and Versailles.”’ 

The terms you give are pronounced as follows— 
pimento, pi-men’to—i as in habit, e as in gel, 0 as 
in obcy; mayonnaise, me’on-ez’—e's as in prey, 
o as in not; Versailles, var-selz’—-a as in final, 
e as in prey. 

“E. D.,”" Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘Can_ you tell 
me if Oscar Wilde entitled his book ‘ De Profundis’ 
himself, and do you know the meaning of the 
words?”’ 

The words De Profundis are Latin and mean 
“out of the depths.’”” The title was no doubt 
given to the work by Oscar Wilde himself, and 
may be considered as characteristic of the man's 
mental condition. It is used as an utterance cr 
ery from the depths of despair. The words are 
the opening words of the Latin version of the 
130th Psalm, which is one of the seven penitential 
psalms—‘ Out of the depths have I called unto 
thee.” 

“W. L. McL.,” Norfolk, Va.—* Although the 
leading authorities give preference in the spelling 
of distributers to the way I have it (with e in 
last syllable), still I — —, pice wk pn ee 
pomeaas St So of o's Ge aaa syteie. 
Please explain.” 

There is little to choose between the two forms 
distributor and distributer. In English the suffixes 
-or and -er designate both “one who”’ and “that 
which,”’ and both forms have lived side by side 
since the sixteenth century. There is a tendency 
to-day toward restricting the use of the suffix in 
-or to individuals, and the suffix in -er to appliances. 
Whether or not this tendency will affect the spell- 
ing of suci words as respecter, rejecter, carpenter, 
grocer, draper, and the thousand and one other 
like terms, time alone can tell. At the present 
time, the -er form, so far as these terms are 
concerned, is firmly established. But governor is 
used both of the man and the mechanical regulator. 





loaded trucksmuststandin 

normal service conditions, 
none are more destructive than 
the shocks of sudden starting. 


You throw in the clutch and 
the tremendous power of the en- 
gine meets with the resistance of 
the entire weight of the truck. 
This results in a heavy pounding 
blow on the universal joint. 

Metal universal joints intensify the 
shocks and jolts. Continued day after 
day they wear loose, develop backlash 
and rack thechassis. 


New flexible Universal Joint 
cushions the shocks 

For three years automotive engineers 
and manufacturers of motor cars have 
been testing the Thermoid-Hardy Uni- 
versal Joint. 

As a result these facts have been es- 
tablished: 


The Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint 
cushions shocks and strains. 


O*’ all the shocksthat heavily 
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Where the strain is most 


severe 


Ordinary metal universal joint wears loose 
and develops backlash 


It prevents loosening and breakage of the 
differential, transmission and rear axles. 

Tt needs no lubrication—no adjustment. 

Tested for hard service on both passenger 
cars and trucks for over 60,000 miles. 

It lengthens the life of a car or truck. 


Ask to see the universal joint on 
the next car you buy 

When choosing your next car, ride 
in one equipped with Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal Joints. Start the car your- 
self, drive it slowly, speed it up, then 
reverse. You will find a smooth and 
even application cf power. 

Send for our new bock, “‘U>iversal 
Joints—Their Use and Misuse.” It 
will give you in detail the construction 
of the Thermoid-Hardy Joint, records 
of performance, opinions of leading 
engineers and manufacturers who have 
adopted it. 

Thermoid-Hardy * Universal Joints 
carry our well-known guarantee: 
Thermoid- Hardy will make good—or 
WE WILL. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


Sole Auzorican Manufacturers 
Factory and Main Offices trenton, New Jersey 
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Fanwise construction for strength 


Hydraulic 
Brake Lining’’ 


Compound Tires”’ 
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Makers of “‘ Thermoid 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas Cement 


is the ideal building material for 
homes of moderate cost — perma- 
nent, fireproof, requiring no repairs. 


And for the finish coat of stucco— 
ATLAS-WHITE, used alone for 
pure white or with color aggregates 
for any desired color scheme. 





Write for literature telling when and 
why to use ATLAS—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
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